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A GROUP OF HARVARD DRAMATISTS. 


SoME twenty years ago a witty Englishman of letters greatly 
delighted the young Americans in his group of hearers by his 
audacious and brilliant defence, for the better part of an evening, 
of the thesis that the great drama of the immediate future must 
appear in Russia and the United States. He entered on the thesis 
in sheer wilfulness in order to bewilder and tantalize his circle of 
too-admiring English friends, but in his words there was at mo- 
ments a half-serious ring which puzzled and excited the listening 
Americans. This man, knowing the United States well, evidently 
felt some basis of truth in the thesis he banteringly embroidered 
with his fertile fancy. It has taken twenty years for that half- 
playful prophecy to begin to come true — but coming true it is. 
Even a half-dozen years ago we still imported most of our drama 
— the best as well as the worst — from abroad. Yet within three 
years an English critic of the drama said to the writer: “The 
greatest change I note since my last visit, some five years ago, is 
the great demand among you for plays by dramatists of your own, 
treating American life. Not even our English plays seem to be 
in the old demand.” The gradual growth of a truer idea of what 
the drama is and may be in national life, of its possible educational, 
social, and artistic significance, combined with the extraordinarily 
rapid growth of the theatre-going habit, is responsible for this 
immediate and hearty response of our public to an offering of 
plays on American life by American writers. In matters of art, 
the public is too heterogeneous, too unsure of the real value of its 
growing desires, perhaps too little conscious of these dawning de- 
sires to express such longings, or latent impulses, till some leader 
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or innovator unites and stimulates the public as he first gives voice 
to what has been only a dumb desire or latent wish. 

Of course, since early in our history we have had plays by 
Americans; for many years we have had plays of American life 
by Americans. Many have been successful, some have been clever, 
and, judged by the standards according to which they were com- 
posed, admirable. One has grateful memories of the plays of the 
late Bronson Howard. Fortunately one may still be grateful to Mr. 
Fitch for many entertaining hours based on keen observation of our 
manners. Nor can any student of our drama fail to pause a moment 
reverently over the name of the late James Herne, the first of these 
dramatists of the newer group — author of Shore Acres, Margaret 
Fleming, and Griffith Davenport. In nearly all cases till within 
five years — the later plays of Mr. Herne apart — there was one of 
two fatal faults in these earlier plays. They were wholly imitative 
of a technique, borrowed from other lands, or established among 
us by uninterrupted practice of our playwrights, warranted to pro- 
duce plays “sure to please”; or they really contributed no fresh 
thought on the subject treated. Often they had both characteristics. 
Individuality there was at times in the writers. Yet independence 
in technique and thought, courageous expression, whether comic or 
tragic, resting on firm convictions, contributive thinking about our 
problems as a people, these were very rare, if to be found at all. 

To-day all this is changed or changing. Even the elder play- 
wrights already famous by many successes under the older stand- 
ards turn, like Mr. Thomas in The Witching Hour, to fresher 
subjects and the newer methods. From the enormous number of 
plays poured in on the managers and actors from all parts of the 
country, by men and women of all kinds of training and every 
interest in life, have emerged plays as different yet as significant 
as The New York Idea, The Witching Hour, The Great Divide, 
Paid in Full, Jeanne D’ Arc, The Lion and the Mouse, The Third 
Degree, Sappho and Phaon, Mater, and Salvation Neil. Is it 
not striking that in this random list of plays written by men, 
whether trained at the universities or in the school of life, there 
are common characteristics — individuality, independence in tech- 
nique and in thought, a stimulating and thoughtful treatment of 
life in the past or, more often, of the immediate present? Surely 
it is worth noting that the reigning successes this year in New 
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York — excluding musical comedies and Mr. Barrie’s delightful 
What Every Woman Knows — are chiefly plays on American sub- 
jects by American authors. 

In this general awakening of a sounder appreciation of the 
drama, in this wide-spread production of plays of the newer types, 
Harvard men have done their part. Space does not allow me to 
consider the skilful adapters of their own novels or the novels of 
others, such as Mr. Wister and Mr. L. E. Shipman: I must turn 
directly to those Harvard men who, not as adapters but as dra- 
matists, writing for the theatres, are prominent in the new move- 
ment. Percy MacKaye, ’97, heads this list in point of time. He 
is a son of Steele MacKaye, whose enthusiastic personality and fer- 
tile imagination old play-goers will recall gratefully. In 1903 Mr. 
MacKaye published Zhe Canterbury Pilgrims, over which, in en- 
thusiasm, more than one actor hesitated before he decided that it 
was for the moment too unconventional to be risked upon the 
stage. It is to be played for the first time this spring by the 
Coburn Outdoor Players, who will give it at Radcliffe College and 
a number of other American colleges. In 1905 came Fenris the 
Wolf, as yet not acted. In 1906 Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe 
produced Jeanne D’ Arc. The general public showed hearty ap- 
preciation of this play, which, like all of Mr. MacKaye’s pieces 
except Zhe Scarecrow and Mater, is in blank verse. Its fortunes 
seem to prove that even to-day a play is not destined to fail be- 
cause it is in blank verse. In the autumn of 1907 Mr. MacKaye’s 
most ambitious effort, Sappho and Phaon, was produced by Mr. 
H. G. Fiske, with Mme. Kalich in the leading réle. The gist of 
the play is given in these lines of Sappho: 


God of the generations, pain, and death, 
I bow to thee.— Not for love’s sake is love’s 
Fierce happiness, but for the after-race. 
Yet, thou eternal Watcher of the tides, 
Knowing their passions, tell me! Why must we 
Rapturous beings of the spray and storm 
That, chanting, beat our hearts against thy shores 
Of aspiration— ebb? ebb and return 
Into the songless deep? Are we no more 
Than foam upon thy garment... 

. . . Are we no more ? 
Reveal to me! Break now thine infinite 
Vow of secretiveness, and whisper it 
Soft. I will keep thy secret. 
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Both the varying and complex rhythms and the symbolism of the 
play require perfect delivery and the subtlest emphasis. One can 
easily imagine the play as a success with Sorma in Berlin or 
Bernhardt in Paris, but Mme. Kalich is as yet by no means mis- 
tress of the rhythms of our speech. No perfection of setting and 
detail given the play could offset this, and the play failed. On the 
other hand, it has recently been highly praised in the Revue du 
Mois by a French student of our drama, who, because of this play 
and The Scarecrow, greets Mr. MacKaye as a dramatic poet worthy 
serious consideration by foreign readers. This past winter Mr. 
Henry Miller produced Mater, a genuine surprise to many in 
Mr. MacKaye’s audiences, for they had not suspected him of the 
delicate humor the play reveals. 

All this dramatic work of Mr. MacKaye is highly individual, 
independent in thought and technique, and genuinely thoughtful. 
It rests, too, on carefully considered theories, which he has ex- 
pressed in his recent volume of addresses, ‘* The Playhouse and the 
Play.” 


Our drama must be adapted to a people of many millions: many millions, but fused 
by the American spirit — one nation. ... Its dramatists, peering through imagination 
into the past, the present, the future, shall strive (as Keats says) ‘‘ to see as a God 
sees,’ and make those images their Dramatis Personae. And especially when they 
look into the past, they shall see with their own eyes, in no archaic spirit, but to re- 
veal its perennial meanings to their modern time. . . . They will delineate with large 
simplicity and passion, as befits a fine art for the many... . The dramatic poet of demo- 
cracy will not, I think, allegorize ; neither will he so much symbolize as see and create 
in the large. Dramatic poet he must be, for in the very nature of its ideal the drama 
of democracy will be a poetic drama. Not a revival of old forms, not an emulation of 
Elizabethan blank verse, but a fresh imagining and an original utterance of modern 
motives which are as yet unimagined and unexpressed. .. . Not a restoration, but a re- 
nascence of poetic drama. No bounds can be set prophetically to the particular forms 
of its expression: those will be determined by the dramatists. There are those who 
to-day see no futurity for dramatic art save inprose ; yet such are, I think, enamoured 
ofa naturalistic ideal. For myself, varied and fascinating as I find the gamut of prose, 
yet in the largeness and the deep passion of an opportunity I can see no form of utter- 
ance so appropriate to that world-drama of America as those natural cadences of emo- 
tion in speech which are allied to music. A fresh study of the laws of these cadences, 
as adaptable to the purposes of modern poetic drama and its popular appeal, will re- 
sult, I believe, in a new harmonious complexity of form in verse and rhythm. 



















Evidently these are the ideals of an intellectual, of a literary 
dramatist. The advance of Mr. MacKaye in his art gives him the 
right to be taken as seriously as he suggests, and guarantees a 
greater advance in the near future. 

Probably the play most talked of two years ago was Mr. Wil- 
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liam Vaughn Moody’s, 93, The Great Divide, first produced in 1905 
by Mr. Henry Miller. Unquestionably it has had the greatest 
success with the general public of any of the plays here noticed. 
The recent publication of Mr. Moody’s The Faith Healer, almost at 
the same moment with its first production in St. Louis, has again 
set people commenting, criticising, and guessing. In both plays 
we face drama not merely entertaining or amusing, but stim- 
ulative of thought about certain phases of American life — 
stimulative because conceived in thought and developed by close 
thinking. Again, too, we face the unconventional, for in Zhe Great 
Divide Mr. Moody handles situations from which our stage even a 
decade ago would have shrunk in timid trembling, and in The Faith 
Healer he enters the field of religious belief, a subject, till within 
something like a decade, thoroughly taboo for our drama. The 
dramatist has, too, the courage of his convictions in attacking in 
The Faith Healer probably as essentially undramatic material as 
he could conceive. He aims to present not what naturally and regu- 
larly expresses itself in action; not mental states understood by 
the character, but rarely put into action; not even mental states 
unclear to the persons in them, though understood by the dramatist, 
but vague relations between outward acts and inner powers not 
understood by the character and only glimpsed by the dramatist 
himself. To be concrete: the effect on the curative power in 
Michaelis of any deviations from rectitude even in thought and 
feeling, Michaelis himself does not, cannot fully understand, nor 
can the dramatist ; yet he has to make us understand sufficiently 
to sympathize with the tragedy of his main situations. It is revela- 
tion of subtleties in character resulting from elemental impulses 
which, both in The Great Divide and The Faith Healer, interests 
Mr. Moody. This conflict between the elemental and impulsive and 
the sophisticated and acquired in our natures is at the centre of 
both plays. His is the power to present striking and suggestive 
ideas by dramatic situations, with a characterization delicate or 
vigorous as he pleases, in a phrasing of a literary quality unusual 
on our stage. Already Mr. Moody is in the forefront of our drama- 
tists. If he at all fulfils his promise,he will be one of those who 
will vindicate the right of our nascent drama to be placed side by 
side with the Continental so far as thoughtful yet genuinely drama- 
tic consideration of subtle problems of modern life is concerned. 
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Of three plays of Mr. Jules Goodman, ’00, recently staged, The 
Right to Live, The Man Who Stood Still, and The Test, one has 
failed and two have succeeded. After years of patient experi- 
mentation Mr. Goodman seems well and interestingly started in 
his chosen career. Of the plays I cannot speak at first-hand, for 
as yet none has been seen in New England and not all of them in 
New York. The subjects, and the comments of the critics, show that 
Mr. Goodman also busies himself with the immediate aspects of our 
life, and thoughtfully. 

The most recent plays from Harvard men are The Promised 
Land, by Allan Davis, ’97, produced in December by the new 
Harvard Dramatic Club, and Salvation Nell, by Edward Shel- 
don, 07, played throughout the present season by Mrs. Fiske. 
The Promised Land is the tragedy of a powerful, idealistic indi- 
viduality, in conflict with the prejudices and petty jealousies of the 
people he is trying to lead to a new home, — to their Utopia. Al- 
though it is the first play of Mr. Davis, it fairly belongs in the 
group of plays under discussion, through its intellectuality, uncon- 
ventionality, and contributive thought; nor is it lacking in dramatic 
situation and convincing clashes of character. It is the outcome 
of tense thinking on the problems of a race. It gives promise of 
later work of great power. Salvation Nell, wherever acted, has 
created partisans and severe critics, equally vigorous in defence 
of their ideas. It has shocked some, puzzled more, delighted many. 
The unfavorable criticisms have perfectly illustrated how con- 
ventional and unthinking is most of the dramatic comment of the 
general public. The play has been censured because the author 
confines himself to the story of Nell’s regeneration of Jim Platt 
through her love for him, instead of to the struggle of the woman 
between the love of Jim and that of the Salvation Army officer. 
That is, some have wished the play to be an up-to-date presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “ Two loves I have, of comfort and despair! ” 
Others have found the ending unsatisfactory because they are not 
sure that Jim may never relapse, because they have no concrete 
proof that he never will relapse. But what concrete proof does life 
give early in a regenerative process that there will be no back- 
sliding? Mr. Sheldon shows delicate feeling for the newer and 
truer methods in dramatic art in that he leaves us trusting, just as 
Nell must and does, that here is a real beginning of what she has 
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hoped. To try to represent finality where it could not exist is to 
force life to conform to the conventions of the stage. Moreover, 
if one thinks back over the play, one notes touch after touch in 
the characterization of Jim which makes this final self-surrender 
full of promise that real regeneration has begun. George Chapman 
once said the subject of the drama “ is to represent not truth, but 
things like truth.” That may have been the attitude of the lesser 
Elizabethans, — certainly it was not the attitude of Shakespeare, — 
but it cannot provide the motto for the dramatist today. Since 
Ibsen, the dramatist, be he French, German, English, or American, 
must hold to a very different standard, namely : “ Never the adap- 
tation of life to the stage, but always the adaptation of the con- 
ditions of the stage to an honest presentation of life.” It would 
have been easy for Mr. Sheldon to write a play about Salvation 
Nell with just a touch here and there of the Salvation Army ; but 
what he wished to do, apparently, was to illustrate the uplifting 
and pervasive work of the Army in slum life. For purposes of 
dramatic exposition he could best illustrate this, not in generalities, 
but as the influence shows itself in the saving of one soul and the 
regeneration of another very dear to the soul saved. With this 
purpose, surely the emphasis goes properly on many details of 
slum life, in order that one may understand whence Nell and Jim 
rise and the pervasive presence of the Army in all that concerns the 
slums. The conventional dramatic road must have been as obvious 
to Mr. Sheldon as to his critics. It was easy to travel. The uncon- 
ventional treatment was sure to be misunderstood and unfavor- 
ably criticised. But, as Mrs. Fiske said gracefully of the author in 
a recent “curtain speech”: ‘“ He cannot write an insincere line” ; 
therefore he did with courage and determination what he wanted 
to do. An actress with the insight to appreciate the real values in 
the play ; an artist to stage it; and a public, as a whole, to accept 
it, — these have justified the attempt. Again we face a play of un- 
conventionality, individuality, and thought, — the newer drama. 
The late Bronson Howard, commenting not long since on what 
seemed to him an undue percentage of failures among recent plays, 
said in a tone commingled of irritation and failure to under- 
stand: “ The dramatists are ignoring the public. They are writ- 
ing to please themselves.” Could anything be more distorted than 
that point of view? Of course, dramatists cannot wholly neglect 
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their public ; indeed they must keep them constantly in mind — 
their susceptibilities, prejudices, ideals, and affections; but the 
trouble with our drama for years has been that we modeled it on 
standards supposed to guarantee the public what it has liked and 
therefore always will like. That very belief is a contradiction. 
The public is never stable; it never can lead in matters of art and 
education, but must be led. Only by knowing what he wishes to 
do to please himself, and then so writing that he brings his audi- 
ences to accept —and delightedly — what interests him, can the 
dramatist write plays of permanent significance. He who writes 
wholly to please himself deserves to fail. He who writes wholly to 
please his audience may succeed, but only for the moment: the 
changing public will forget him as its mood of the moment 
shifts. The man who best in our drama combines the power to 
satisfy his artistic desires and the power in so doing to please his 
audience is its chief — Shakespeare. Again and again he wrote, 
not what his public would expect or naturally demand, but what 
his sense of truth to life, his artistic conscience, made necessary for 
his own peace of mind. Regardful, however, of his often-studied 
audience, he so moulded the presentation of what he wished to their 
permanent interests and sympathies as to win hearty approval for 
what had not been done before. 

Herein lies the significance of this newer movement in Ameri- 
can drama, not simply among Harvard men and other university 
graduates, but in general. These writers are not mere playwrights, 
not merely amused or cynical observers of life, nor do they pin 
their faith to any sets of hard-and-fast technical principles as sure 
to produce “the guaranteed success.” Instead, observing life 
thoughtfully, whether for comic or serious treatment ultimately, 
they feel the impulse to individual expression in regard to it —in 
prose or verse as the case may be. Regarding the stage as an evo- 
lution, not yet by any means complete, of the conditions of drama- 
tic story-telling, they insist not that life must be twisted and con- 
torted to fit fixed conditions of the stage, — the idea of Scribe and 
his thousand and one followers, — but that our stage, by imagina- 
tion and ingenuity, must be made so plastic as to represent life as 
we see it, whether realistically, idealistically, or colored by fantasy. 
Individuality, independence, thoughtfulness, all expressed in plays 
which simply as plays win and hold an appreciative public— these 
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are the ideals of this recent group of Harvard dramatists, ideals 
which they share with many another writer of our nascent drama. 

That the general public is tired of its old food, failure after 
failure shows. This appears, too, in the insistent demand of actors, 
managers, and play-placers for fresh material, where ten years 
ago they would rarely consider anything except foreign goods or 
the work of men already famous. The theatre turns today, not only 
to the writers trained outside the colleges, but to college and uni- 
versity-bred men: it is hospitable even to undergraduate writers. 
If this art, of such enormous potential force, socially and educa- 
tionally, is at last looking for aid to our colleges and universities, 
is not this exactly as it should be? A university or college existing 
apart from the life of the people, especially its artistic life, is an 
anomaly in a country like ours. Only in a comprehension of the 
university and the college by the masses, which, in turn, rests on a 
sympathetic understanding by college and university of the needs 
and cravings of those masses, can our endowed institutions safely 
rest. 

“Never before in the history of the American theatre,” writes 
Mr. MacKaye, “has the future of our native drama been so splen- 
did and secure in promise as today. In this undoubted fact we may 
well take joy and courage ; yet we need not be blind to the true 
causes of the fact. The true causes for the unique promise and 
the encouraging achievements of our drama to-day arise from . . . 
that great reawakening of our national consciousness which every- 
where today is increasingly alive to deeper significances in our life 
and institutions.” In the dramatic expression of this awakening 
the younger graduates of Harvard are doing their part. 


George P. Baker, ’8T. 








A MODEST PROPOSAL! 


FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR THE 
RETROGRESSIVE RE-EDUCATION OF DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


I am aware that a period of business depression is not a fortun- 
ate time for a proposal which involves considerable expense. But 


1 On March 31 at Hotel Somerset the Harvard Club of Boston entertained at a smoker 
members of the Harvard Faculty and scholars of distinction. Dean Briggs presided 
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the course of the higher education never did run smooth, and the 
University pilots are always engaged in the dangerous sport of 
shooting the financial rapids. In this case the needs of a worthy 
class of our fellow beings appeal to us. I allude to the rapidly in- 
creasing class known as Doctors of Philosophy. 

The candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts who is fortun- 
ate enough to represent his class on Commencement Day receives 
a great shock. After years of strenuous effort he has arrived at 
this point. With academic pomp he is summoned before the 
President, in the presence of a distinguished audience, and is 
assured that now he is recognized as “a youth of promise.” That 
is what he thought he was when he entered the Preparatory 
School, and it appears that it is all that he is now. If he be of an 
ambitious turn of mind he grits his teeth and vows that he will 
not cease his efforts till he stands in that place the acknowledged 
master of some subject which nobody else has heard of, and is 
without equivocation welcomed into the Society of Scholars. 

Of the long vigils and the painful discipline that follow one 
need not speak on a festive occasion like this. The candidate for- 
sakes the open road and seeks a realm “ where no man comes or 
hath come since the making of the world.” He is obsessed by one 
idea that lures him on his lonely way. It is his Thesis. For a year 
and a day he follows it, and again for a year and a day. Now and 
again he “ grasps the eel of Science by the tail” but it slips away 
from him. “ Faint but pursuing” he continues till at last Fortune 
rewards the brave. He triumphantly presents his Thesis to be 
laid away in the mausoleum where all good theses lie. Now upon 
Commencement Day, like a good knight, he is prepared to do 
battle against all the world in defence of his Thesis, averring that 
it is the fairest thesis and the rarest, and the hardest to be under- 
stood in all Thesisdom. There is one subject whereon he cannot 
be tried by a jury of his peers, — for he has no peers. 

What next? The shouting of the academic captains dies away 
and he is confronted by the hard-hearted, hard-headed, non-aca- 
demic world, the Gallio who cares for none of these things. The 
with much light humor. Prof. Bliss Perry spoke for the Faculty ; A. G. Cable and H. 
von Kaltenborn (who gave amusing specimens of the Marginalia, left by readers of the 
books at the Library) represented the students ; Judge Robert Grant, ’73, read a poem, 


half-bantering, half-serious, of which part is printed in this Magazine; and Dr. 
Crothers closed with this good-natured satire, which provoked great merriment.—Epb, 
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skill in the niceties of recondite scholarship does not help him in 
dealing with the crude and obvious facts which now confront him. 
He is like one who has been working in acaisson at the bottom 
of a river, where he has been breathing compressed air; when he 
is suddenly brought to the surface and compelled to breathe the 
common air, the lungs collapse. In the case of the laborer the 
danger is so well recognized that the return to normal conditions 
is made gradual. The workman passes from chamber to chamber, 
where the air pressure is graduated to meet his needs, until at last 
he ventures into the uncompressed air familiar to the ordinary 
man. 

A similar humane precaution is urged upon the universities. 
There are certain numbers of persons required for the work of 
learned research. They are subjected to abnormai pressure and 
they are able to endure it and thrive under it. They can bear 
a vast amount of highly specialized knowledge without injury to 
their natural vivacity of spirits or originality of thought. For 
such minds the University need have no anxiety. 

But what of those who having succeeded in the laudable ambi- 
tion to attain the most difficult scholastic degree are now in the 
embarrassing predicament of looking for a job? The University 
should not neglect those who, as Sir Thomas Browne remarked of 
certain scholars of his day, “have sweat to little purpose and 
rolled the stone in vain.” If the pursuit of highly specialized 
knowledge has led them too far from their life-work they should 
be aided in their return. Hence the new Graduate School. 

A two years’ course is provided. Gently but firmly the advanced 
thinker is led back to the main-traveled road. After having 
shown his capacity to find out what no one else knows, he is taught 
to appreciate the significance of what everybody knows and few 
practise. 

He is given the advice offered by Romulus, in Miss Pratt’s 
story of the negro teacher of Goose Alley. “I reckon,” says 
Romulus, “ ye ’ve all been members of de class; and ef ye ve been 
reg’lar an paid ’tention de way ye ought, I ’spect yer ’mount of 
learnin’ is much mo’n it was w’en yer fust come. Well now de 
nex’ question is doan yer p’r’aps reckon we’ve been payin’ almos’ 
too much ’tention to learnin’, ter de neglect of some other matters 
which p’r’aps we’d oughter be thinkin’ about? Co’se ye doant 
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want ter be ail learnin’. It’s sense to give a little all round ’ten- 
tion to ‘mos’ everything in general.” 

After a person has spent some years in long-continued attention 
to minute points of scholarship he is likely to acquire a contempt 
for that state of mind which consists of a diffused attention to 
“’mos’ everything in general.” Yet it is a state of mind that he 
should cultivate if he is to be, let us say, the principal of a high 
school. Among the active youth committed to his care most every- 
thing in general is likely to happen in the course of a day. 

Indeed most professional life consists in a series of interrup- 
tions. The successful man is the one who, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, “turns his necessity to glorious gain.” The Honorable 
George Washington Plunkett of Tammany Hall expressed the 
same idea in the words which he wished to have inscribed on his 
tombstone: “ He seen his opportunity and he took it.” The ability 
to see opportunities when they turn up is useful for others besides 
the seeker after “ honest graft.” 

The critics of our Naval Bureau call attention to a navy-yard 
that has facilities for building great ships but no channel deep 
enough to allow them to get out. At the present rate of advance 
it is possible for our universities to turn out fleets of intellectual 
Dreadnaughts whose draught does not allow them to navigate in 
safety the home waters. 

In the Retrogressive School there will be the opportunity to 
make the necessary adjustments to the actual situation which 
under ordinary conditions are more or less painful. After receiv- 
ing his degree, which admits him to the School without further ex- 
amination, the Doctor of Philosophy will meet his Freshman Ad- 
viser who will plan a course of studies leading back to the Simple 
Life, intellectually considered. He will be carefully instructed in 
the Theory and Practice of Popular Science, in all its successive 
dilutions. The aim will be to make him thoroughly familiar with 
the habits of thought in the Unlearned World. He will study the 
ageregate mind as mirrored in the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
other organs of public opinion. The course in Comparative Liter- 
ature will be supplemented by a half-course in Comparative Illit- 
eracy. Having mastered a number of books which nobody else has 
heard of he will now acquire the habit of general reading. He 
will be introduced to the books which every one reads. There will 
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n- be courses on the Superficial, the Obvious, the Hit-or-Miss, the 

By-and-Large, the Topsy-turvy, the Go-as-you-please, and the 
on other forms in which Truth appears to the ordinary intelligence. 
pt He will be taught that Truth is Truth, even when it appears in 
to these illogical forms. He will attend lectures on the Heterogeneity 
he of the Miscellaneous, the Unexpectedness of the Inevitable, and 
zh the Historicity of the Contemporaneous. In this last course he 
'Y- will be required to make a careful study of the yellow journals 

and compile from them a history of his own city during the last 
p- six months. Every assertion will be carefully verified by reference 
1's to his “sources.” He will then compare the total result of his 
le researches with what he otherwise knows of the actual state of 
he things. 
iis Through various kindergarten devices he will be taught the 
ty great truth embodied in the philosophical maxim, “ This is a rum 
les world.” When he has learned to appreciate the various degrees of 

rumness in the world without losing his faith in its final perfect- . 
rd ibility or in its present interestingness, he will be welcomed at 
ep Commencement as a youth of promise who is maturing well. 
ce S. Wd. Crothers, h ’99. 
al 
in 

SCHOLARSHIP.' 
to 
ich Alas! for him who never knows the joys of scholarship, 
sve Who lacks the ardor and emprise for that adventurous trip, 
The steep and tortuous path whereby the student yearns to climb 
= That he may pluck a single hair from out the beard of time. 
d- What ho! to trace a thorny way round pitfall and through brake, 
ple And ever struggling up the height some painful inch to make. 
in What ho! to slake an eager thirst by the Pierian spring, 
ive To listen to the muses play and hear the poets sing. 
: What ho! to grope from goal to goal yet find no resting place, 
ith While Nature’s pitiless stone wall stares ever in one’s face. 
the What ho! to wrestle with the stars and daring seek to bind 
ind The influence of Pleiades or tame the northern wind. 
“a Who bids in this industrial age the harnessed lightnings go 
=e Across creation’s tireless looms like shuttles to and fro? ; 
Who builds the warship to defend a nation’s power and pride? 

He Who guides the wireless word of cheer along the fog-bound tide? 
will 1 From a Poem read at the Boston Harvard Club Smoker March 31. 
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Who frames the monster of the air, the tunnel ’neath the sea? 
The thoughtless say the artisan; we know it is not he. 


Who but the scholar? His the craft which finds the girder’s flaw, 
Whose second sight lays bare the depths where lurks the golden ore, 
Whose fancy wooes the microscope and from a drop of rain 

Distils a myriad monsters, thence serums to banish pain, 

Whose genius nourished on the deeds which genius has done, 
Enslaves the wandering breeze and makes a vassal of the sun. 


The cultured mind still rules the world; still scholarship holds fast 

The secret of the maze which guards the granaries of the past. 

Still ardent youth aspires with faith to find and solve the clue 

Unto the harvest of all time — ancient but ever new. 

What though it mean ‘to scorn delights and live laborious days” 

That one may join the fellowship of him who penned that praise, 

The glorious company of grinds, mankind’s true house of peers, 

Who pass the Sesame of truth down the eternal years, 

The happy student laughs at fate and with undaunted head 

Elects the path by which to fame rose the immortal dead; 

A vision leads him, glorious lure, to prudent fears a foil, 

The splendid sweep of Milton’s line and Darwin’s fruitful toil. 
Robert Grant, ’73. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW.'! 


One of Garey’s virtues was punctuality —a virtue which cos- 
tumers in those primitive times did not possess. We used to pa- 
tronize Mrs. Vincent, who had an establishment on Chambers 
Some mre Street, if I remember right, filled with apparel which 
0ld-Timers. had probably dazzled the eyes of the frequenters of the 
Boston theatres many years before. But the dear old lady had fallen 
into her dotage, and her costuming business ran itself — if that can 
be said to run that often barely crawled and usually lay down and 
dozed. Your first interview with Mrs. Vincent — if you hada gleam 
of imagination in you — was an event: for you found yourself 
actually talking with the famous actress who shared with William 
Warren the laurels of the Boston Museum —a lady who was co- 
eval with the “ palmy days of the drama,” whenever they flour- 
ished — a Thespian immortal who, you could easily believe, if you 

1 Concluded from the Graduates’ Magazine, December, 1908, pp. 236-41. 
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did n’t allow dates to browbeat you, might have played Audrey to 
David Garrick’s Jaques. You consulted her about your costume, 
and she fitted you out as best she could from her stock, assuring 
you that everything was most appropriate and as becoming as if it 
had been made especially for you. If you demurred, she silenced 
you by saying that that was the very combination of apparel that 
Macready, or Kean, or the Elder Booth (I long supposed that the 
last was a pillar of the Methodist Church) had chosen for that 
part. And without a question she sent Ivanhoe to walk our boards 
arrayed in a Spanish morion, a Francois I breastplate, long leather 
boots of Cromwellian pattern, and a Scottish claymore! If you 
had dared to joke with her, and had asked for a Highland fling to 
wear as a belt, she would doubtless have strapped some girdle or 
other round your waist, stood off and admired you, and said with 
perfect gravity: “That suits you toa T, my dear!” And you 
would have fooled yourself in thinking that she did n’t know you 
were making gammon of her. ‘The truth was, however, that she 
loved fun, and never begrudged helping the foolish to exhibit their 
folly to the best advantage. 

As to the anachronisms, the motley dresses, the scanty and in- 
exact scenery, what did it matter? Henry Irving had not yet come 
to make us set buckles and ruffs above acting. What Olympian 
feasts we had off the papier maché stage capon! What draughts 
we quaffed out of those gilt, conventional stage beakers! Some- 
times the drink inside was purely fictitious — sometimes it was beer 
from the keg in the greenroom — but we drank either with the 
imagination and not with the physical palate, and we asked for 
nothing better. Now, I am told, such strict regard is paid to literal 
accuracy in every detail, that one of the stars, who had been cast 
as King Henry, recently threw up his part because they would not 
furnish him with real malvoisie to drink the health of Fair Rosa- 
mond in: they offered him champagne instead, but he said no, 
champagne wasn’t drunk in Henry’s time and it would introduce 
a false note which he could n’t sanction. So, at a recent revival 
of Dido and 4neas several undergraduates got up in the middle 
of the performance and left the theatre. It was subsequently 
learned that they had a course in classical archaeology, and that 
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when they beheld the supes in Queen Dido’s retinue wearing My- 
kenaian instead of Karthaginian swords, they left in disgust. 
“Where does the fun come in?” asks little Peterkin. “ Why 
that I cannot tell,” replies Old Kaspar; “but ’t was a famous 
victory.” 

When at last Mrs. Vincent was too feeble, or too forgetful to 
look after her affairs in even this haphazard fashion, a lady whose 
name escapes me succeeded. If in buying the business she paid 
for Mrs. Vincent’s good will she must have paid high, for the dear old 
lady had everybody’s good will; but I suspect that the business 
itself had ceased to be very profitable. And it became less so, 
because this successor, whom I took to be an unsuccessful but still 
imposing tragedy queen, suffered from insomnia. If you went in 
to try on your costume, the seamstress who answered the bell 
would say that Madam had not closed her eyes for forty-eight 
hours, and could not possibly come down— would you please call 
again? I remember one stage manager, who, when the costumes 
failed to arrive for the dress rehearsal, rushed early the next morn- 
ing to the costuming parlors prepared to chop off several heads. 
But the pitiful seamstress warded off his wrath as quietly as a 
modest hemp-rope buffer fends an exasperated tug from a wharf. 
Madam, she said, had been driven to take a sleeping-powder for 
her insomnia, and had been sleeping since yesterday noon; it 
would be death to awaken her, but the costumes should be deliv- 
ered in Cambridge at four o'clock, whether or no. Of course 
they didn’t come. The stage manager had to go after them, and 
early in the evening he might have been seen on an express wagon 
loaded with costumes, dashing full gallop up to the entrance of the 
Society Building. The curtain rose that evening only an hour late, 
which in those times was regarded as very punctual. In paying 
the bill, he wished to suggest to Madam that she ought to get a 
permanent engagement at some dime museum as the Sleeping 
Beauty, and hand over her theatrical robing business to some com- 
petent person; but he had the grace to hold in his sarcasm, and 
chloral, it was reported, soon put its victim to sleep for good. 

One of the typical characters in those old days was your Scout. 
Probably the younger generation of students know no more about 
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Scouts than about the black-strap which used to be consumed on 
certain memorable occasions long before the era of even patriarchs 
like myself. The Scout was the servant who brought up your coal 
and water, made your fire and blacked your boots, unless you were 
a Spartan and attended to these chores yourself. He was on inti- 
mate terms with your tobacco supply, friendly and so considerate 
that, having called at your bedroom door, “ Time to get up,sir! ” 
he would go away and let you sleep till noon. I am at a loss to 
understand how in that era of compulsory recitations we managed 
to lie abed so late, yet we did. At the end of Senior year, your 
Scout would obligingly take your furniture off your hands for 
$2.65, and, although it may have cost a hundred dollars, you still 
felt that he was a true friend, who wished only to safeguard your 
interests. Being usually a colored gentleman, he had a good voice 
and pleasant manners, which atoned for much, and you could be 
kind to him without fearing that he might retaliate. Now I am told 
that the janitors, who have inherited some of the duties of the 
former Scouts, are Caucasians whom the new students often mis- 
take for professors. But there was no more mistaking Tasco and 
Lewis and the other ebon denizens of that Golden Age, than of 
mistaking your waiter at Memorial, who regularly warmed his 
thumb in your soup—almost the highest pitch of intimacy, so far 
as my observation goes, to which polite society has attained. 

Of John the Orangeman I do not speak—nor of Billy the 
Postman, nor even of Old Jones the Bell-ringer. They were a 
rare trio, and each played his part so well that he embodied all its 
possibilities. I used to think that John in an earlier incarnation 
must have been potboy at some tavern bar, which Falstaff, Nym, 
and Pistol frequented: for even in our time, although he was evi- 
dently submerged, you saw by an occasional twinkle in his eye or 
by a shred of fun in his speech that he might once have had his 
share of mother-wit. Very different from John’s labored gait, to 
which alcohol and lameness contributed in equal parts, was Billy’s 
rapid progress through the Yard; very different from John’s 
uncertain hours was Mr. Jones’s punctuality. 

I wonder whether any undergraduate now knows the delight 
which we experienced when we took our first breakfast at the 
Holly Tree Inn. It was not the eggs on toast — though no others 
have ever equaled those — nor the coffee, which bore little resem- 
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blance to the Java and Mocha mixed which we had been brought 
up on at home. It certainly was not the dingy, low room, with the 
smell of stale vinegar and of very recent frying from the kitchen 
stove behind the partition. It was not the works of art on the 
walls — two or three lithographs, of subjects with a philanthropic 
tendency. Nor was it the common wooden chairs, nor the bare 
tables, covered with white marbled oil-cloth, which John swabbed 
conscientiously from time to time with a dish clout which (except 
that it lacked the conventional skull and cross-bones) might have 
flown at the mast-head of a pirate ship. No, it was the delicious 
suspicion that you were on the road to Bohemia: for you had slept 
beyond nine o'clock, when the doors of Memorial closed, and 
were actually your own master, independent of time, and, for that 
morning at least, undaunted at the thought of the College Office. 
John Ryan himself —I never learned till years afterward that he 
had any name except John —was remarkably phlegmatic for 
an Irishman, especially for a red-haired Irishman; but when you 
won his confidence, which usually occurred after you had been 
a regular patron of his establishment for the better part of a week, 
you found him unfailingly friendly though never effusive. It is 
wonderful how he would let you “ hang up” your breakfast, if you 
had left your change in your other trousers pocket, and how he 
would remember to collect, it might be a month later. One of the 
surprises about the Holly Tree Coffee House was to discover that 
it had been started by benevolent ladies in order to provide work- 
ingmen with simple, wholesome food at the lowest cost. I never 
saw these beneficiaries — probably they breakfasted early, in the 
cheap of the morning: from nine o’clock on we paid our quarter 
apiece for two eggs on toast, with coffee, and we knew that the 
institution was fulfilling its mission. 

An Irishman, whose origin you would hardly have surmised 
except for a certain racial swagger, was George Smyth, who had 
charge of the old University Boathouse. Faithful as a watchdog, 
George took as much pride in his position as if he had been King 
of Killarney. At the Boathouse he was boss. He was a true 
democrat, of that sort which proves its democracy by seeming to 
say to everybody, “I’m as good as you—and better too.” He 
stood five feet ten or eleven inches tall, but weighed hardly 140 
pounds, so that we nicknamed him “ Bones,” and we used to jolly 
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him when we all took our plunge off the float at New London. 
The last twenty years of his life he served as policeman, by appoint- 
ment of “ Billy” Russell when mayor. The first time I saw him 
in his uniform, with the chest and shoulders of a Hercules, I burst 
out laughing and asked him how much was padding, and how much 
himself, and whether he was related to the Skeleton in Armor. He 
proved himself a good officer, a little severe perhaps on the College 
boys, to show that his employment by the Boat Club hadn't 
made him partial. He died not long ago, slowly consumed by the 
most distressing of diseases, but game to the end. The last time 
he called on me he talked about “Teddy” Roosevelt, “ Bob” 
Bacon, and many another celebrity whom the rest of us now 
address as * Excellency” or “ Honored Sir.” But to George they 
had been equals, or less, since the old days when he was autocrat 
of the Boathouse; and nobody resented in him a certain familiarity 
not untinged with condescension, which would have been insuffer- 
able in others. George was a stanch friend, and no more need be 
said than that he took as much pride in the success of his old boat- 
ing companions as if he himself had risen to be President or Sec- 
retary of State. 

I am at the end of my sheet; yet these random recollections of 
the dramatis personae of undergraduate life ever so many years ago 
still well up. There was Levi the Poco, who wore gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and looked so much like a German professor that many 
fellows supposed him to be one. He visited your room with a port- 
folio of engravings under his arm, and counseled you to cultivate 
your taste for the fine arts by owning a set of English Hunting 
Scenes, or of Nude Nuggets from the French Salon, or of Princes of 
the Ring. If you did not buy, he returned in a month or two with 
a different selection— Daniel in the Lions’ Den, Stabat Mater, 
The Landing of the Pilgrims, Casabianea, Mother’s Darling — 
and similar edifying subjects. Levi’s interests were not wholly 
artistic. He dabbled — reluctantly — in finance; but compared 
with contemporary pocos, who are said to bestow their accommo- 
dation for from ten per cent a month upwards, he was a very 
self-denying usurer. There was a rumor that he once paid five 
dollars for a dress-suit whose owner died before putting it on. 
Such moderation must have had a rich reward. 

I meant to speak of the Goodies—whose race, I suppose, is 
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extinct; but I must pass them by, and with them Daniel Pratt, 
the Great American Traveler, who expired shortly after I had “ set 
him up” to the most luxurious banquet which the Holly Tree could 
provide; and Conners, the dog fancier, who never tired of telling 
you his famous conversation with Mrs. Gurney; and the poor 
distraught lady, who distributed broadsides warning everybody 
against the Russians hiding in the walls of the College buildings. 
There was also a venerable codger who brought his campstool to 
the sidewalk in front of the First Church, and played soundless 
music on what looked like an old-fashioned coffee-mill, out of 
repair. His sign read: “I am Blind. 82 years old. Father of 11 
children.” Freshmen would sidle up to him, furtively drop a 
penny in his saucer, and hurry on with the air of modest Maece- 
nases who did not wish to let their left hands (or the public) 
know what their right hands had done. They occasionally indulged 
their sense of being generous until they reached lecture XI in 
required Ethics, where they learned the enormity of giving alms 
to beggars. One winter, when the venerable codger went to New 
York on a vacation, putting up at the Waldorf and enjoying a 
box at the opera, his daughter took his place at the musicless 
coffee-mill, and naively displayed the familiar notice : “ I am Blind. 
82 years old. Father of 11 children.” A sense of humor is an 
excellent thing in woman. 


THE THREE-YEAR DEGREE.’ 


Tue Dean of Harvard College advocates in his report the statutory 
establishment of three years as the expected term of residence for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. It is now nearly nineteen years since the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences sent a communication to the President and 
Fellows which embodied the following propositions : 


1. That the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts be expressed .. . in 
terms of courses of study satisfactorily accomplished. 2. That the number of courses 
required for the degree be sixteen. 3. That when a student enters college there shall be 
placed to his credit towards satisfying the foregoing requirement of sixteen courses 
— (1) any advanced studies on which he has passed in his admission examination be- 
yond the number required for admission, and (2) any other college studies which he 
has anticipated. 4. That a student may be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in the middle as well as at the end of the academic year. 


1 From President Eliot’s Annual Report for 1907-08, pp. 14-18. 
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The regular requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts were at 
that time eighteen and four tenths courses. This proposal of the Faculty 
was rejected by the Board of Overseers. By votes of the Faculty in later 
years, the number of courses required for the degree of A.B. was gradu- 
ally reduced to seventeen, or in some cases, seventeen and one half courses. 
The recommendation by the Faculty in 1890, that the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts should be given in the middle as well as at the end of an academic 
year, was subsequently adopted by the Governing Boards as a separate 
measure. In December, 1901, the Board of Overseers passed the follow- 
ing vote: “‘The Overseers are gratified to find in the Catalogue a clear 
statement of the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and they 
await with interest and sympathy the report of the Faculty which will 
recognize in a more formal way the system by which students of unusual 
diligence, or marked mental capacity, may obtain the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in three years.” 

Encouraged by this vote the Faculty, in the spring of 1902, abandoned 
its former practice of requiring a candidate who accomplished the work for’ 
the degree in three years, either to attain higher grades than were required 
of the candidate who took four years to complete the work, or to wait a 
year for his degree on leave of absence ; and it also raised a little the mini- 
mum attainment for the degree of A.B. as expressed in grades. 

In Dean Briggs’s Report for 1891-92 (p. 74) it appeared that 13 per 
cent of the 293 persons who received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
June, 1892, had not been members of the Senior Class of that year, 20 
candidates having been members of the Junior Class, 13 of the Graduate 
School, and 6 of some one of the Professional Schools. 

In the President’s Report for 1897-98 a table covering five years was 
given (p. 22) which showed conclusively “that from a third to two fifths 
of each college class have no need of more than three years to complete 
the 18 courses required for the degree.” The table also demonstrated that 
the number of persons who completed the work for the degree in three 
years was increasing, — indeed, that it had doubled within six years. In 
the same report (p. 24) facts were set forth in detail which showed that 
much extra work was done by good students during a residence of four 
years, and that most of this work was done in an admirable manner, and 
the following general inference was drawn from the facts stated: “‘Am- 
bitious students, therefore, can either graduate with distinction in three 
years, or, remaining four years in college, they can do much work beyond 
the prescribed amount.” 

In the Report of Dean Briggs for the year 1898-99 the following pass- 
age occurs: “These, and other indications, show that for better or for 
worse the three-year degree is close upon us. With a three-year degree 
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a requirement of 16 courses, or even 15, is preferable to a requirement 
of 18.” On recommendation of the Faculty, May 5, 1903, the President 
and Fellows, June 1, 1903, established a new practice whereby a candidate 
for the degree who has completed the requirements therefor at the end of 
three years may take his degree then, and have his name inserted in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue in the list of the Class graduating four years from 
the time he entered. In the report of Dean Briggs for 1902-03, the fol- 
lowing passage relates to this matter : “The new provision seems in every 
way admirable. By means of it students may receive the degree when 
their work for it is done, and still preserve what many value most — 
official recognition of their social association with the Class of their under- 
graduate life.” 

It is obvious from this review that much progress has been made to- 
wards establishing three years of residence for the Bachelor’s degree as 
the normal period ; but that Harvard College has never reaped, and is not 
now reaping, the benefits which would come from a statutory recognition 
of three years as the normal period of residence for the degree of A.B. 
or S.B. Although ample demonstration has been given that any student 
of respectable capacity can take the degree of Bachelor of Arts (or Bache- 
lor of Science since 1906) in three years, meeting all the course require- 
ments for the degree, many students still prefer a residence of four years, 
chiefly for social or athletic considerations. 

The establishment of the Graduate School of Applied Science and of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, each with a normal 
course of two years, affords new reasons for making the normal course 
for the degree of A.B. or S.B. only three years long. Graduates of these 
two schools who entered Harvard College at eighteen will be twenty-three 
before they take their professional degrees. In the scientific professions, 
and in business, twenty-three is old enough to begin to acquire the superior 
training which real service in the productive industries and the earning of 
the livelihood can give. 

Still another urgent consideration favors the immediate establishment 
of three years as the normal residence for the first degrees. The Ameri- 
can universities and colleges, with the exception of Harvard University, 
are offering to cut short the college course in favor of the professional 
course, by counting professional courses toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science. In other words, they are offering to count 
one year of study, or even two years, toward two degrees, the Bachelor’s 
degree and also the professional degree. This policy merely cuts off the 
Senior year, or the Senior and Junior years, from the college course. 
Its object is to diminish the number of years required for the sum of col- 
lege and professional school training. On the other hand, the policy which 
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Harvard University has been pursuing slowly during the last 20 years 
may be briefly stated as follows: Let the Bachelor's degree in Arts or 
Science be obtainable in three years, but without lowering in the least the 
existing requirements for the degree of A.B. or S.B. Let the college do 
everything it can to raise the whole standard of intellectual activity and 
ambition throughout boyhood and youth. Let the professional schools 
admit only persons who already hold a Bachelor’s degree; and let there 
be no admixture whatever of the college course with the professional 
course, except as a prudent student who knows what profession he is to 
follow may take in college, under the elective system, courses preparatory 
to his professional studies. 

The result of this scheme would be that graduates of the Schools of 
Applied Science and Business Administration would be ordinarily ready 
to attack their life-work at 23, graduates of the Divinity and Law Schools 
at 24, and graduates of the Medical School at 25. These ages of gradua- 
tion seem reasonable as regards both the interests of the young men and 
the interests of society. Under this scheme it may reasonably be expected 
that the American college will continue to live and to serve a high purpose. 
Under the existing practice of other American colleges and universities 
it is only reasonable to anticipate that the American college will be de- 
stroyed, unless the professional schools come to its defense, and gradually 
enforce the previous attainment of a Bachelor’s degree as one of their 
own requirements for admission. 

Two measures are essential to the successful execution of the Harvard 
scheme, namely, a gradual reduction in the age of admission to college, 
for that age is still above the limit of 18 years, though it has somewhat 
declined in recent years; and secondly, the reduction of the normal 
residence for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science to 
three years. By advancing these measures the Faculty and the Governing 
Boards can contend against the present waste of time in both schools and 
colleges, promote the use of a large part of the summer vacations for work 
contributory to the winning of the degree, particularly for laboratory and 
field work of many kinds, preserve the American college, and bring earlier 
into their professions the best-trained young men. The advance of Har- 
vard University toward the execution of this comprehensive scheme has 
been slow; but it may be hoped that it has also been sure. At any rate, 
no backward step has ever been taken. 

The University now finds itself in a position of extreme isolation, which 
has checked its growth as regards numbers, and checked the expenditures 
of the Corporation for intellectual objects. A frank adoption of the three 
years’ programme for the Bachelor’s degree ought to increase the resort 
of students to the undergraduate departments ; because important family 
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economies would result therefrom, and the saving of one year of time in 
entering professional life. While these economies would be effected, the 
training which each individual student received would surely be a better 
training than that now given, because it would be more continuous and 
more strenuous. The present standard of labor for many lazy and unam- 
bitious young men who spend four years in Harvard College is deplorably 
low, or, in other words, the standard which the College itself sets for 
mere pass work is so low that it can hardly be said to call for labor in 
any proper sense. The words of Dean Hurlbut on this subject are not 
exaggerated, — “ nowhere except in a college would the work which pro- 
duces ‘the requisite number of C’s’ . . . be tolerated from youths of 
equal age and endowment.” It should be observed, however, that the 
same is true of Oxford and Cambridge in England, and of American col- 
leges in general. The adoption of three years as the standard residence, 
without any lowering of the present requirements for the first degree in 
course examinations, could not but raise the standard of labor during 
college residence. 


Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 





FOUR PROFESSORS RETIRE. 


Tuis year four veteran professors have resigned, their resignations going 
into effect Sept. 1, 1909 — Professors C. H. Toy, G. L. Goodale, Charles 
H. Moore, and J. W. White. 

The senior in age is Prof. Crawford Howell Toy, Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages, who was born at Norfolk, Va., 
on March 23, 1836. After studying in the Norfolk Academy he entered 
the University of Virginia at the age of 16, and graduated A.M. in 1856. 
For three years after graduation he taught English Literature in the 
Albemarle Institute, a school for young ladies at Charlottesville, Va. The 
next year, 1859-60, he studied in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Greenville, S. C. The first half of 1860-61 he spent at home, and 
the second half he was professor of Greek at Richmond College, Va. In 
October, 1861, he entered the Confederate service, Longstreet’s corps of 
General Lee’s army, first as a private in artillery, and later as chaplain 
in infantry. He was taken prisoner at Gettysburg, July 4, 1863, and con- 
fined, first for a few days in Baltimore and then at Fort McHenry, where 
the conditions were rigorous in the extreme. But he found it possible to 
live above the privations of prison life. There was the glee club, the mock 
dress parade every evening with tin pans for drums, and the class in Italian 
which Mr. Toy organized and taught. In December, 1863, he was ex- 
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changed and rejoined the army, with which he remained until the middle 
of 1864, when, quite unexpectedly, he was chosen Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Alabama, at that time a military training- 
school for the Confederate army. There he taught applied mathematics 
until the end of the war, when the university buildings were burned in a 
cavalry raid. In 1865-66 he taught Greek as a licentiate in the Univers- 
ity of Virginia. The next two years he spent at the University of Berlin, 
where he had among his teachers Roediger and Dieterici in Semitic, Weber 
in Sanskrit, and Dorner in theology. In January, 1869, he became Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Furman University, Greenville, S. C., serving till July. 
For the next ten years, 1869-79, he was Professor of Old Testament In- 
terpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (at Greenville 
until 1877, when it was removed to Louisville, Ky.). Then he resigned 
because of his free use of the modern, scientific principles of Biblical study, 
which the trustees thought inconsistent with the creed of the school. His 
departure was regarded by faculty, graduates, and students as a very seri- 
ous blow tothe seminary. In 1879-80 he was literary editor of The Inde- 
pendent, New York. In 1880 he came to Harvard, holding here until 
1903 the doubie appointment of the Dexter Lectureship on Biblical Litera- 
ture and the Hancock Professorship, and since 1903 the professorship 
only. It is thus 53 years since Professor Toy began to teach, a service 
interrupted only by three years in the army and three years of additional 
study. At Harvard he was at once recognized by his colleagues as among 
the most learned of their number. In his chosen field of study his name 
is now known wherever Biblical scholarship is appreciated. As a teacher 
Prof. Toy’s subjects at Harvard, Semitic Languages and advanced work 
on the Old Testament, could not, in the nature of the case, be expected to 
appeal to large numbers of men. But for the elect his courses have always 
had that charm which is exerted by enthusiasm, mastery of the subject, 
sound judgment and skill in presentation. His coming to Harvard was the 
creation of a new department, that of Semitic Languages and History, 
which has expanded until it is now, and has long been, possible to spe- 
cialize here in all the leading branches of this field of learning. Prof. 
Toy translated and annotated Lange’s ‘Commentary on the Books of 
Samuel,” and edited Murray’s “ Origin of the Psalms.” He is the author 
of “The Religion of Israel,” 1882 ; ‘ Quotations in the New Testament,” 
1884; “Judaism and Christianity,” 1890; “ Hebrew Text and English 
Translation of Ezekiel,” 1899; and “Commentary on Proverbs,” 1899, 
in the International Critical Commentary. He has contributed many arti- 
cles to the journals of the American Philological Association, the American 
Oriental Society, the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and the 
American Folk-Lore Society ; also to the International Monthly (later the 
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International Quarterly), and to the International Journal of the Apo- 
erypha (being also a member of the council). He was one of the editors 
of the New World during the nine years of the existence of that journal, 
and has been for many years a member of the Committee of Publication 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He has contributed to 
the “ Library of the World’s Best Literature,” and was one of the con- 
sulting editors of that work. Some of the more important articles in the 
“‘ Encyclopaedia Biblica ” are from his pen, and he was a member of the 
editorial board of the “ Jewish Encyclopaedia,” having under his charge 
the departments of Hebrew Philology and Hellenistic Literature. In ad- 
dition to this varied activity as author and editor, Prof. Toy has made a 
generous use of his time in advising other men regarding their studies and 
publications. 

In recent years he has been especially interested in the study of relig- 
ion, and has now in an advanced state of preparation an “ Introduction 
to the History of Religions.” After this has appeared he plans to publish 
his lectures long given at Harvard on the “ History of the Religion of 
Israel.” Of important committees on which he has served the University 
may be mentioned the Library Council (1884-1908), and the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School. Dr. Toy believes in co-operative 
scholarship, and has accordingly organized several clubs of an educational 
character. One of these is the Conversational Club of Louisville. Others 
are the Harvard Semitic Conference; the Harvard Biblical Club, com- 
posed of Biblical scholars in the vicinity of Boston, of which he has always 
been president, except in years when he was abroad; and the Harvard 
Club for the Study of Religions. He has served as president of the 
American Philological Association, and as recording secretary and presi- 
dent of the American Oriental Society. Always a lover of music, he was 
the leader of a student choir at the University of Virginia, and during his 
residence in Greenville, S. C., the leader of one of the church choirs. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred on him by Howard College of Marion, 
Ala., and the degree of LL.D. by the University of North Carolina in 
1889, and by Harvard University in 1904. 

George Lincoln Goodale, Fisher Professor of Natural History and Di- 
rector of the Botanic Garden, was born at Saco, Me., Aug. 3, 1839. He 
graduated A.B. at Amherst in 1860, and M.D. at Harvard and Medical 
School of Maine in 1863. For three years he practised medicine in Port- 
land, Me., and was instructor in the Portland School for Medical Instruc- 
tion, and in 1867 he became Professor of Natural Science in Bowdoin 
College, where he served till 1872, filling simultaneously the chair of 
Materia Medica in the Medical School of Maine. In 1872 he was appointed 
University lecturer on vegetable physiology and instructor in botany at 
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Harvard ; from 1873 to 1878 he was assistant professor of vegetable physi- 
ology ; in 1878, Professor of Botany ; in 1888, Fisher Professor of Natural 
History, which has been his title ever since. Since 1879 he has been 
Director of the Botanic Garden. In 1875 he was appointed a member 
of the Library Council, and in 1881 a member of the Faculty of the 
University Museum. He has been a vice-president of the American 
Academy, president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a member of the National Academy of Sciences, and of the 
American Philosophical Society. He received the honorary degree of 
A.M. from Amherst and Bowdoin, and that of LL.D. from Amherst in 
1890, Bowdoin in 1894, and Princeton in 1896. The Corporation have 
appointed him Honorary Curator of the Botanical Museum, from Sept. 1, 
1909. ; 
| Charles Herbert Moore, Professor of Art, was born in New York City, 
April 10, 1840. He was educated there and abroad. He was already 
known as an expert water-colorist when in 1871 he was appointed instruct- 
or at Harvard in freehand drawing and water-color. From 1879 he was 
instructor in drawing and the principles of design; in 1891, assistant pro- 
fessor of design in the fine arts, and in 1896, Professor of Art. Since 1895 
he has been Director of the Eogg Art Museum, his title during the first 
year being curator. In 1890 Harvard made him an honorary A.M. Under 
his care, the Fogg Museum collections have grown steadily. He has 
brought together a very large collection of photographs of paintings and 
other works of art, and has himself made many admirable copies of the 
old masters’ works. Among his important publications are “The Devel- 
opment and Character of Gothic Architecture,” 1899; ‘“ Examples for 
Elementary Practice in Delineations ” ; and “ The Character of Renais- 
sance Architecture,” 1905. 

John Williams White, Professor of Greek, was born in Cincinnati, O., 
March 5, 1849, the son of the Rev. John Whitney and Anna Williams 
White. He was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1868 and 
received the degree of A.M. there in 1871. He studied three years in 
Germany, and on his return to this country brought out an edition of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, which still remains an invaluable intro- 
duction to the study of Greek tragedy. In 1874 he came to Cambridge 
and was appointed tutor in Greek, and at the same time he carried on 
studies in the newly organized Graduate School, receiving in 1877 the 
degree of Ph.D. and A.M., as it was the practice to call it then. He was 
immediately advanced to the rank of assistant professor, and in 1884 to 
the rank of professor. He is regarded as the first Greek scholar in this 
country to insist that students should acquire the power to read Greek at 
sight. In six months after he came to Harvard, the Freshman who had 
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been reading a meagre stint of 40 lines of Homer was reading at the rate 
of 150 lines a lesson. Prof. White took an active part in preparing the 
historic performances of Oedipus Tyrannus in Sanders Theatre in the 
spring of 1881. That same year, when the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens was founded, he devised the plan whereby the school 
received support from the codperation of leading American universities 
and colleges —a method which has contributed immeasurably to the in- 
crease of a liberal and catholic spirit among the colleges. It was probably 
the first broad union of the higher institutions in support of a common 
object. In 1882, with aclass of 30 students, he began an innovation which 
has had far-reaching influence the world over, viz. : the first systematic use 
of the stereopticon in a regular college course. For a period of 20 years 
not far from 1500 graduates of the University have carried away with 
them vivid impressions of the beauty and richness of Greek life, illus- 
trated in this way. In 1882 he became a member and subsequently was 
chairman of the newly created Athletic Committee, a history of which he 
wrote for the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, January, 1893 (Vol. I, 
No. 2). He was the first president of the Harvard Codperative Society, 
and chairman of the Appointments Committee. In 1889 he instituted a 
course on Aristophanes, which began what was then unheard of, the 
practice of reading a Greek author entire in a single year. It is amusing 
to read an account of a similar course, written within a twelvemonth by 
a British scholar, in which the author appears to think that his plan is 
new and untried. From 1897 to 1904 he was president of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, after having been for some years president 
of the Boston Society of the Institute. The 15 reports which he wrote 
during his incumbency of that office, and also as chairman of the man- 
aging committee of the school at Athens, testify to the importance of the 
work accomplished and the interest which he shared in it. In 1893-94 
he was professor of Greek at the school. The results of this year are 
shown in three papers on the Acropolis in Pericles’ time, on the Early 
Walls of Athens, and on the Old Temple of Athena. He is at present one 
of the honorary presidents of the Institute, a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, an honorary member of the British So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, a member of the Royal 
Societies’ Club, in London, and of the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute. He is also an associate editor of Classical Philology, published 
in Chicago. He holds the honorary degrees of LL.D. from both Wesleyan 
and Ohio Wesleyan universities, and of Litt.D. from Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He has been engaged for many years on a monumental edition of 
Aristophanes. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS AT VARIOUS AGES, 
AND THEIR PROBABLE RESULTS UPON THE BODY. 


Every human being who is not seriously sick will be benefited by ap- 
propriate physical exercise. There are many forms of exercises, and their 
results vary widely, both upon different physiques and at different life 
periods. What exercises shall we adopt, what shall we avoid, to obtain 
and maintain the “ optimum”? 

Exercises may be classified as follows: I. Non-Competitive. II. 
Competitive. III. Competitive, with personal contact. 

I. Non-Competitive: Walking, slow running, climbing, skating, snow- 
shoeing, dancing. 

Gymnasium exercises. Setting-up drill, wand drill, light dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs, medicine-balls, punching-bags, chest-weights, etc. 

Home exercises. Simple arm, leg, and body movements, squatting and 
toeing, rolling on floor, resisted motions; making beds, sweeping, clean- 
ing, sawing and splitting wood, ete. 

Swimming. 

Military drill. 

Canoeing. 

II. Competitive: Indoor. Squash, squash racquets, racquets, tennis, 
handball, fencing, bowling. 

Outdoor. Golf, handball, archery, lawn tennis, cricket, baseball, 
cross-country running, bicycle, rowing, mountain climbing, track games 
(sprints, runs, jumps, pole-vault, shot, and hammer), horseback riding, 
hunting. 

III. Personal contact games. Football, Rugby and Soccer; lacrosse ; 
hockey ; basketball; water polo; sparring; wrestling. 

The healthy child plays for pure enjoyment alone; the youth for the 
desire to win; the man for pleasure and health; and all ages may indulge 
in special exercises, aimed to develop certain portions of the body, or in 
other words, medical gymnastics. The value of exercise lies in deepening 
the breathing and accelerating the circulation, thus increasing the nour- 
ishment of body tissues, and hastening the elimination of waste products. 
The dangers are (a) immediate ; accidents, bruises, fractures, etc.; (0) 
intermediate ; over-exertion, and its results on heart, circulation, and 
kidneys; (c) remote effects ; of a somewhat vague and misty character, 
supposed to be due to a lessening of resistance to disease; in this class 
are most of the debatable conditions, and in forming judgment, many 
elements must be considered, chief among them our bad habits, in the 
widest sense. 
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The baby gets exercise by irregular motions of the éxtremities, and by 
crying; in a healthy child these motions are never excessive; in acute 
illness, fever, or delirium they may be so constant and severe as to be- 
come a serious element in the disease. Towards the end of the first year 
the idea of locomotion appears, and the child learns to creep, to walk and 
to run, to climb and to fall. While awake, the child is seldom quiet, but 
its sleep is sufficient for rest and the child wakes fresh every morning. 
This is the age of ideal exercise, and is worthy of the close study it is 
now receiving; the child exercises purely for fun, and this play instinct 
is being provided for by all civilized communities at the present day. As 
the young child develops, the idea of imitation arises, and to this is 
quickly added comparison, then competition, the desire to win and 
to excel, and so arise the sports of youth. Even at this period, exercise 
is largely disguised as pleasure, and only with manhood does the idea 
of the need of exercise for its effect on health, become a rational pro- 
cess. 

As arule, the choice of games during childhood may be guided by 
very gentle counsel, for the dangers of this period lie mainly in the ab- 
sence of the sense of fear; in youth, the chief danger lies in too frequent 
and too continuous exercise ; in manhood, the principal source of injury 
is too severe exertion, in the widest sense of the word. 

Walking. Judged from every standpoint walking is unquestionably 
the best exercise for both sexes, for all ages, for every climate, and for all 
conditions under which man can successfully exist. In its slightly modi- 
fied forms it becomes slow running, skating, dancing, snowshoeing, and 
climbing. It is one of the earliest and most fundamental of codrdinated 
muscular actions, and becomes practically a reflex as the years advance. 
It brings us into the open air, but does not require special grounds or 
apparatus ; it is most easily available to all classes. It is obvious that all 
exercise should be taken in the open air if possible, and that exercise 
under cover is at best only a makeshift, made necessary by climatic con- 
ditions, or the need of special apparatus. 

Walking may be indefinitely increased in severity by speed, distance, 
and the roughness of the ground covered. Road walking is good, cross- 
country walking is better; in some senses the worse the weather the bet- 
ter the walk; its only limitation is excessive heat; it requires proper 
shoes, but otherwise no special costume; its educational value is enorm- 
ous, as it may be used as a means to encourage the study of geology, 
biology, astronomy, history, ete. It is so much the best exercise for the 
human race as a whole that “there is no second.” Its dangers are 
almost mid ; it may be practised in appropriate degree to the last days of 
life. The present and past feats of Weston the pedestrian show the well- 
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nigh incredible possibilities of the healthy body trained from childhood 
for walking. 

Skating and Climbing, modifications of walking which depend partly 
upon considerations of temperature and height, bring with them special 
dangers ; in fact they may be counted among the most dangerous of sports ; 
as in most other instances, however, their dangers lie mainly in ignor- 
ance and recklessness, both of which appear often to a degree which is 
appalling. Snowshoeing, on the other hand, is an ideal sport, and prac- 
tically free from danger. 

Dancing, in its almost endless forms, is among the best of exercises in 
existence: it combines grace, beauty of motion, and exercise ; it empha- 
sizes rhythm and cadence ; its essential accompaniment is music, and its 
attributes are poetry and melody. Its dramatic possibilities in the open are 
wonderfully beautiful, as is shown at Wellesley College ; indeed, it is 
the ideal recreation and relaxation of the working-girl from the home, the 
factory, and the department store. For boys, jigs, reels, and clogs are most 
valuable, and it is ashame that so much of the ideal of dancing is lost 
at present, submerged by a temporary cloud of indecency on the stage. 
Within the bounds of reason, dancing has no undesirable effects on the 
body. 

The old-fashioned house duties of men and women need emphasis as 
most desirable forms of exercise. They are well-nigh ideal indoor forms, 
and they should not be neglected. Sweeping, bed-making, house-cleaning, 
for the woman ; sawing and splitting wood, and the use of simple tools, 
for the man; “chores,” for the boy. City life has grown so far away 
from these for many of us that reference to them seems almost like a joke ; 
but they are as natural for indoors as walking is for outside, and they 
would be of very great benefit for all. Next in value, but distinctly sec- 
ond to them, come the simple arm and leg movements, squatting, toeing, 
bending, twisting, rolling on the floor, punching an imaginary bag, ete. 
Five or ten minutes, night and morning, of these or similar exercises, 
will keep the average man or woman in good condition. Military drill in 
schools has much in its favor ; though it has distinct defects, it is on the 
whole one of the best practical expedients for the schoolboys, particularly 
those in our public schools. 

Swimming is an excellent sport, offering the unusual form of resting by 
floating, and having the charm of the open air, the river or the ocean. 
Its dangers unfortunately are very real, both in ordinary swimming and 
in diving, and these dangers are not always the results of recklessness. 

Canoeing and non-competitive forms of rowing go hand in hand with 
swimming, and are for water sports what walking is for land. They may 
all be practised without physical bad results until advanced age. 
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Gymnasium work, in its almost endless forms, lies between the walk- 
ing group and the home duties; if we except medical gymnastics, there 
are few of these forms of exercise that could not be done at home or in 
the open. The only advantages of the gymnasium lie in the presence of 
instructors, in a certain slight amount of competition, and in the bathing 
facilities ; but the lack of a gymnasium never need keep man or woman 
from appropriate and efficient and easily available exercise. Gymnasium 
work under instruction should be free from unpleasant results, but once 
competition enters, the possibility of danger always follows. In actual 
competition there is little or nothing of good; it is the price paid for 
athletics and sports. To a slight degree it may be introduced with benefit 
in any form of exercise, but its chief danger lies in the too great empha- 
sis placed upon the desire to win, and the physical and moral results 
directly dependent on this. 

The indoor competitive games of squash, handball, racquets, and tennis 
have been only comparatively recently introduced to the American public. 
They possess in common severe competition, speed, agility, and the science 
and art of the angles of a bounding ball. They give a maximum of ex- 
ercise in a minimum of time. They are admirable games, but, with the 
possible exception of tennis, should be discarded after 45, unless played 
with great moderation. Their dangers, beside those of over-exertion, are 
limited to occasional accidental blows from ball or racquet. 

Fencing stands extremely high in value both for men and women; in 
fact, for the latter, it is perhaps the best indoor sport; it develops 
quickness of eye, hand, foot, and brain, and is free from after-results : it 
may be practised into the sixth decade, and its wider adoption should be 
encouraged. 

Golf is easily the best all-round competitive outdoor game for all ages 
and both sexes. Its introduction has been a priceless boon to woman, and 
to men over 40 years old. It is devoid of unpleasant after-effects and may 
be played until well into the ninth decade. It is one of the few games in 
which the keenest competition is devoid of danger. 

Archery is another sport which deserves far wider adoption than it has 
yet received. It has unexpected possibilities, even to the extent of small- 
game hunting. It is free from danger and has no age limit. 

Cricket has failed to make headway in America since golf was intro- 
duced. It is a highly desirable “slow” game to supplement the speed of 
baseball, and we need “slow” games in this country. It deserves a high 
place among our sports, and may be played long after baseball has been 
discarded. It is practically free from danger. 

Baseball is worshiped with a blind affection by the American public. 
Speed and extreme technique are its limitations; its injuries are sur- 
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prisingly severe and serious, even though gloves and masks have in some 
measure diminished them. Baseball should not be played much beyond 
the third decade. 

Lawn tennis has almost everything in its favor, its single danger being 
long-continued competition in extremely hot weather. As in rowing, this 
sort of competition is infrequent, in proportion to the number who play 
the game. It isan admirable sport for woman, and may be played until 
well towards 50 years. 

Bicycle riding has temporarily been displaced by the automobile and 
the motor cycle. It will probably become a little more common as the 
years pass. It has definite dangers both in distance covered and in hill- 
climbing, as well as the mechanical possibilities of falls and collisions. It 
| may be practised with moderation for 50 years. 

Horseback riding is of course superior to the bicycle, and is one of the 
very best of sports, but limited necessarily to the rich, who perhaps need 
it most. Its dangers are obvious, but it has almost no age limit. Its varia- 
tions of hunting and polo have their own peculiar dangers and charms, 
the former being the better of the two. 

Climbing, particularly mountain climbing, requires a peculiarly sound 
body, self-control, a steady brain, and the ability to stand low tempera- 
tures and high altitudes. In spite of this, a large number of women are 
truly excellent climbers. The fascination of this sport is intense; its 
dangers, however, are proportionately great —100 deaths in the Tyrol 
alone in 1908. It is, however, the special field of incredible recklessness, 
and more than any other sport are its accidents due to this cause. With 
discretion it may be practised into the fifth decade. 

Cross-country running is a severe sport, but one which is worthy of 
more attention. In its non-competitive form it is admirable. At present 
it is debauched by “ Marathon Races,” in which the dangers far out- 
number the benefits. The occasional Marathon race, such as that of the 
Boston Athletic Association, is well protected, and its bad results are 
reduced to a minimum. It encourages training and decent habits among 
a large number of boys whose environment would lead them in other direc- 
tions. It seems to have shown that a large number of young Americans 
can with proper preparation run 25 miles in a‘short time, without any 
necessary over-strain. But it is a very severe exertion and of course 
could not be recommended to any but the soundest youths of less than 25 
years. 

Track games are limited by the essential element of competition, which 
is invariably severe in character. It is unfortunate that the sprints, 
hurdles, jumps, vaults, hammer, and shot, are not continued after college 
years, for exercise and enjoyment, since they possess much that is good, 
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and no drawbacks. On the other hand, the quarter, half-mile, mile, two- 
mile, and the relay races are extremely severe tests, and are largely trials 
of pure endurance. The indoor track games are bad, and the long runs 
and relay races should be eliminated from these games, when schoolboys 
participate. Smoke, dust, poor ventilation, and hard slippery floors com- 
bine to increase dangers already considerable in themselves. 

Rowing still divides with football the unenviable reputation of being 
the most dangerous of sports, in its strain upon heart and circulation. In 
spite of careful and extensive studies, showing that facts do not justify 
such conclusions, this reputation clings fast, and the writings of Morgan 
and Lehmann in England, Darling and Meylan in America, seem power- 
less to change this widespread opinion. This may be granted, that a four- 
mile university race is perhaps the most severe test to which the human 
body can be subjected. On the other hand, there are many human bodies 
which may be subjected to this test under proper precautions, without neces-: 
sary bad results. This sport, like any other, may be abused and it is easy to 
attribute “ late effects” to rowing, when in part or wholly they are really 
due to other and essentially different causes. The death of the stroke of 
last year’s Yale crew has often been taken as an example of the results 
of severe rowing ; as a matter of fact, he died of typhoid fever, which he 
had in a walking or ambulatory form for a considerable period before he 
took to his bed. The men selected for the ’Varsity crews are safeguarded 
in the most thorough manner, and we have yet to find that even this eli- 
max of rowing will injure proper subjects properly trained. It is obvious 
that for each man who goes into a ’Varsity race, there are scores and 
even hundreds who row with or without moderate competition, who are 
unquestionably benefited by the sport. The interscholastic rowing, as 
carried on about’ Boston, is an admirable example of what major school 
sports can be made, and football and track games would be improved by 
adopting the supervision, and comparatively infrequent practice which 
characterizes schoolboy rowing on the Charles. Rowing, properly safe- 
guarded, may be utilized literally until old age, as one of the most enjoy- 
able, healthful, and ideal of sports. 

It may be said for all games characterized by personal contact that 
they are only for the selected few, and should, even for these few, be 
limited to a brief series of years. Rugby Football is the most severe, and 
is both sinned against and sinning —in matters pertaining to statistics. 
Dr. E. H. Nichols has proved that the new rules have diminished acci- 
dents, both in frequency and severity, but there is still room for improve- 
ment. Injuries are most frequent in untrained teams and in the early 
season. Rugby may be described as a combination of wrestling and spar- 
ring, with some running and a little kicking; it should therefore be bene- 
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fited by the development of teams limited by weight, as is true of its 
allied sports. We might then have light weight, middle weight, and heavy 
weight teams — to the great benefit of the game, and with a widening of 
the physical characteristics of its possible candidates. Weight is still too 
much at a premium, agility and speed too heavily handicapped. For this 
reason, unless some such modifications as above suggested are adopted, 
Soccer or the Association Game is certain to detract from Rugby as time 
passes. In fact, Soccer is so good that itshould have twenty times its present 
favor, and we must hope that its popularity in this country will soon rival 
that which it enjoys in England. This is also true of Field Hockey and 
Lacrosse, since both of these games sadly lack popularity in America ; 
both are admirable, afford a superb spectacle, and develop speed, team 
play, endurance, and agility, with a minimum of injury. Lacrosse is in 
some senses a true American game, since we learned it directly from the 
Indians ; although it is true that a somewhat similar game existed in 
Asia. Field hockey offers an excellent opportunity for women, and is, 
under precaution, an admirable team game for them. These four games 
have much in common, and much benefit will ensue when public favor 
smiles on the three less severe sports as it now does on Rugby. 

Water Polo is, in some senses, the most exhausting and punishing 
game known to man. A player, already tired out, may be held under 
water for an indefinite period by an opponent. Drowning will cer- 
tainly result unless this rule is modified in some way. At present the 
game shares all the severe strain of Rugby, with added dangers, and 
without many of its advantages. Its possibilities should be developed 
and its dangers diminished, though it is not obvious how these ends can 
be attained. 

Basketball is played indoors, usually at night and on a hard floor. As 
at present played, its dangers far outweigh its advantages, and it should 
be greatly modified, or dropped entirely. It is difficult to see what justi- 
fication it possesses for continuing in its present form. It should never be 
played by women in public competition under existing rules. 

Sparring, a splendid sport, has degenerated into fighting, with the 
“ knock-out” as the main end in view. This is very unfortunate, for 
sparring is an admirable sport. It has definite and serious dangers, but 
as an exercise within proper limits, it is unexcelled: it should be more 
widely practised in its legitimate form. 

Wrestling, though severe, is less liable to serious injury than boxing. 
It should be far more commonly practised. It has held its place among 
experts in all countries and during all ages. It is to be hoped that, as a 
natural sport, it will be far more generally adopted in the future. 

It is interesting to note that all games and sports known to man have 
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developed from one of three sources: From the idea of (a) self-preserva- 
tion —— hunting, fencing, sparring, or wrestling; () from the idea of loco- 
motion — walking, running, jumping, vaulting, swimming, riding, ete. ; 
(c) from the ball as the essential element — baseball, cricket, football, 
lacrosse, hockey, tennis, squash, racquets, polo, the hammer, the shot, 
curling, bowling, croquet, medicine ball, basketball, ete. This is a fact 
hitherto unnoticed. 

In conclusion, and for the average man, it may be said: Personal con- 
tact games are only for the most robust, and for the years 15 to 25. 
Active competition should in most games cease at 45. Canoeing, rowing, 
riding, swimming, simple gymnasium motions, “home duties,” skating, 
golf, archery, and fencing may be continued indefinitely. But walking, 
with its modifications of slow running and climbing, is easily the best of 
all for both sexes and all ages. 

John Bapst Blake, ’87. 





WILLIAM TILLINGHAST BULL. 


Dr. Wiii1AM TriitineHast Butt, the eminent New York surgeon, 
died on Feb. 22, 1909, at Wimberly, near Savannah, Ga. Dr. Bull was born 
in Newport, May 18, 1849, a direct descendant of Henry Bull, who was 
amember of the Roger Williams colony, and twice governor of Rhode 
Island and the Providence Plantations. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1869 and from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, in 
1872. In the latter year he also received the degree of A.M. from Har- 
vard. In his college career he won many lifelong friends and the esteem 
and affection of those who knew him intimately. In 1889 he was appointed 
an assistant professor at the College of Physicians and Surgeons and later 
made professor of surgery, and for many years he was regarded as one of 
the ablest surgeons and most successful teachers in America. His papers 
before societies and in the medical journals always attracted much atten- 
tion, and the great “System of Practical Surgery,’’ by Professors von 
Bergmann, von Bruns, and von Mikulicz, was translated and edited under 
his supervision. 

Dr. Bull showed his aptitude for surgery early in his professional ca- 
reer. When a surgical interne at Bellevue Hospital he attracted the 
attention of his seniors, and on graduation presented as a graduating 
thesis an essay recommending operating upon appendicitis, or as it was 
then termed, typhlitis, basing his reasoning upon sound surgical prin- 
ciples. 

Trained in the best school of American surgery, he recognized its 
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weaker points, and in his European studies he endeavored to supplement 
his training by study of surgical pathology in Germany, anatomical skill 
in France, and later becoming familiar with the sound school of English 
surgery, winning the friendship of the rising surgeons of all these coun- 
tries. Convinced by the teachings of Lister, on antiseptic surgery, in Ed- 
inburgh, he was one of the first in America to practise it thoroughly. 
When he returned to begin the work of his life, he determined to devote 
himself to surgery solely, and was at the start a surgical specialist, the 
first to attempt this in America. At that time such action was considered 
by his elders as unwise, for even the leading surgeons of the day sup- 
ported themselves largely by general practice, claiming that the surgeon 
should also have the supposed wisdom of the family physician. 

It is not strange that he won success early, even in a great centre, 
crowded with struggling aspirants, for even at that time he possessed, as 
already said, in addition to the practical skill of the American, the schol- 
arship of a German, the precision of a Frenchman, the common sense of 
an Englishman. He added to these an unusual degree of sound surgical 
judgment. He was always a courageous operator, but he knew when not 
to operate. His natural mental poise made him a master in surgical 
emergencies and gave confidence at once to all who approached him. 
He enjoyed life thoroughly, sanely, and not without leisure. He was, 
however, always an industrious student of surgical writings, and as a 
teacher presented to an enthusiastic class the experience of others, con- 
trolled by the personal knowledge of a leader. Always taking life pleas- 
antly, he conserved his real energy for surgical achievement. As his 
powers ripened, he became the final authority for surgery in a great 
community, one of the leading surgeons of his day, recognized, admired, 
esteemed by all, rich and poor alike, who prized and accepted without 
question his judgment and skill. He represented surgery to the mind of 
the citizen of New York as the late James C. Carter represented law. It 
is often given to unusual men to win success by their energy and force, 
crowding out competitors, but there was no envy in the composition of 
this great surgeon, who was always ready to help his contemporaries and 
to encourage younger aspirants. It is, therefore, not strange that he won 
the esteem and love of his fellows to a degree rarely given to men of 
great success. He was ever a courageous, loyal, and true friend, and with- 
out knowing it possessed to an unusual degree the highest quality of a 
Christian, —an inexhaustible sympathy for his fellow man. The evil- 
doer, the man in trouble, was not one to be punished or shunned, but to 
be helped, and he was always ready to offer aid. It was his broad hu- 
manity even more than his professional skill which gave him in the great 
city of New York an unusual place. He was near to the heart of that 
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mighty metropolis, perhaps nearer than any one in his calling; the Jew 
on the East Side blessed him ; the railway porter in the train which bore 
his mortal remains home wept from a sense of personal loss, the multi- 
millionaire, captain of industry, acknowledged obligation to him, and 
thousands mourned the death of a friend and a helper in time of need. 


E. H. Bradford, ’69. 





THE FIRST HARVARD DOCTORS OF MEDICINE. 


Ir is commonly believed by those who are interested in the history of 
medical education at Harvard that the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was never given before the year 1811 except honoris causa, and conse- 
quently that there was no such thing here as the ordinary M.D. “in 
course ” before that year. This belief rests in the main upon the follow- 
ing paragraph, which appeared in the Quinquennial Catalogue of 1890, 
the year when that catalogue was first printed in English instead of Latin, 
and which has been repeated in the three succeeding Quinquennials: 
“ Before 1811 the degree conferred upon graduates of the Medical 
School was Bachelor of Medicine. In 1811 the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was granted to the class of that year, and to all earlier grad- 
uates then living; and all graduates since 1811 have received this 
degree.” 

The two sentences in this paragraph contain literal truths, but the 
first does not go far enough. No notice is taken in it of the fact that 
before 1811 the degree of M.D. in course could be obtained by exami- 
nation seven years after the degree of M.B. had been conferred upon 
the graduate. Recently, while reading the original records of the Corpora- 
tion for another purpose, I found that six graduates holding the M.B. 
took advantage of this provision and received the doctorate in course be- 
fore 1811. Later I was informed by Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, author 
of the “ History of the Harvard Medical School,” that he had become 
aware of the fact while collecting material for his book, but that for 
various ‘easons he had deemed it best to follow the Quinquennial record 
in the case of these men. Actually, however, he went even farther than 
the Quinquennial in obscuring what had happened in these cases when 
he wrote (vol. i, p. 111): “ Bachelor of Medicine was the degree con- 
ferred, and prior to 1811 this was the only medical degree regularly 
given in course. The first Doctors of Medicine were the graduates of 
1811.” Furthermore, in both the Quinquennial and the History, two of 


1 May 30, 1893, Dr. Bull married Mrs. Mary Nevins Blaine, by whom he had one 
son. — Ep. 
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my six men are set down as honorary M. D.’s, but the other four appear 
without “ (Hon.)” appended to their degrees; thus both books are incon- 
sistent with their own principles. The editor of the first English Quin- 
quennial still happily lives, but he cannot remember how he came to con- 
fer an honorary degree in the two cases to which I refer. As there are 
some other errors in the printed catalogues, it seems worth while to 
relate afresh the history of our early medical degrees. 

In 1784, soon after the Medical School (or Institution, as it was then 
called) had been established, provision was made for two degrees, Bache- 
lor in Physic (or, as we now say, Bachelor of Medicine) and Doctor in 
Physic (that is, Doctor of Medicine). The former degree was to be given 
at the time of graduation; the latter seven years later. The regulations 
for the two degrees are to be found in the records of the meeting of the 
Corporation held Nov. 29, 1784 (College Book viii, p. 185 ff.), approved 
by the Overseers Dec. 17, 1784 (Overseers’ Records, iii, p. 300 ff). 
The regulation for the doctorate is as follows : 

That Bachelors in Physic of seven years standing, and who, during that time, have 
been Practitioners in Physic, may receive a degree of Doctor in Physic, upon their 
being approbated by the medical Professors, after being examined by them in the 
presence of the Governors of the University, and such other Gentlemen as shall chuse 
to attend, and delivering and defending one Dissertation in the Latin, and one in the 
English language, on such disease, or other useful medical topic, as shall be assigned 
them by the said Professors, with the consent of the President ; — the Latin Disserta- 
tion to be printed at their own expence. 

This provision, that the doctorate might follow upon further evidence 
of capacity given some years after the degree of bachelor had been 
reached, was no doubt adopted in deference to precedent set by medi- 
eal schools abroad and by the first school in America at Philadelphia, 
where the M.B. was given to the graduating class from 1768 to 1791 
inclusive, and where M.D. was obtainable three years after M.B.,—a 
practice, however, abandoned in favor of M.D. for all the graduates of 
1792 and thereafter. 

Under the regulations to which I have referred, the first Harvard 
degrees in course were given to the graduating class of 1788, and the 
record of the Corporation at their meeting on Commencement Day, July 
16, 1788, is as follows (College Book, viii, p. 264) : 

George Holmes Hall M® and John Fleet Mt who passed their examinations on the 
8th Instant for the degree of Bachelor of Physic, this day produced certificates to the 
President from the Medical Professors of their being qualified for said degree. These 
certificates being communicated by the President to the Corporation and Overseers 
the degree was voted ; and both these young Gentlemen were publicly admitted to it, 
immediately after the Masters had received their degree; the President having pre- 
viously presented them to the Overseers in the following words, 


Vir Excellentissime Gubernator &e &e &e 
Presento vobis hosce viros, quos, examine habito, Professores medici judic&runt 
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idoneos esse ad gradum in medicina baccalaurealem suscipiendum. Placeatne ut sus- 
} 9 

ge signifying the consent of the Body the President used the following 

form in admitting them. 

Pro auctoritate mihi commissa admitto vos ad gradum in medicina baccalaurealem, 
vobisque trado hoc diploma, atque do et concedo omnia insignia, jura et privilegia, dig- 
nitates ac honores, quibus ad istiusmodi gradum uspiam gentium evecti ornantur vel 
ornari debent. 

An interesting account of the difficulties thrown by certain members 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society in the way of these first graduating 
ceremonies was written by Dr. Ephraim Eliot and is published in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (vol. vii, 1863-4, 
p. 177 ff.) and in Harrington (vol. i, p. 112f.). But the worthy doctor 
wrote his recollections 35 years after the event and speaks of Fleet and 
Hall as the first doctors instead of as the first bachelors of medicine. 
This same degree was given to succeeding classes from 1789 to 1810 in- 
clusive. 

The first doctorate in course was conferred upon the same John Fleet 
(A.B. 1785, A.M. 1788) who heads the list of bachelors, exactly seven 
years, as provided in the regulation, after he took his first degree in medi- 
cine. The record of the Corporation, at their meeting on Commencement 
Day, July 15, 1795 (College Book, viii, p. 387) runs thus : 

The President having certified that John Fleet, M.B a candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Physic, has complied with the Regulations required by the Medical Institu- 
tion for such degree 

Voted, that he be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Physic. 

The Overseers concurred on the same day (Records, iv, p. 192.) The 
Latin dissertation of this first Harvard ordinary doctor of medicine was 
duly printed, and I have seen a fine uncut copy of it in the Boston Med- 
ical Library. There is no copy in the Harvard Archives in the College 
Library, as there ought to be. Perhaps some reader of this note may 
possess one which he would present for preservation here. ‘The title- 
page, which was obviously drawn up from a foreign model, bears these 
words: “ Dissertatio Inauguralis Medica, sistens Observationes ad Chirur- 
giae Operationes pertinentes, apud interrogationem publicam prolocutas 
et sustentatas die Julii III, habitam, quam annuente summo numine ex 
auctoritate Reverendi Josephi Willard, Praesidis &c. Honoratorum et 
Reverendorum Curatorum et etiam Senatus Academici consensu, necnon 
Institutionis Medicae Decreto, pro gradu doctoratus eruditorum examini 
submittit Johannes Fleet. — A ferro tandem petere Sunitatis praesidia 
convenit. Heister. Bostoniae: Typis Thomae Fleet, jun. MDCCXCV.” 
4°, pp. 11. 

It is obvious that Dr. Fleet’s was an ordinary degree taken in course. 
Yet in the Quinquennial under his Harvard College Class (1785) he 
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appears as “ M.D. (Hon.) 1795,” and when we turn to the part of the 
book which is devoted to honorary degrees, we find him all by himself in 
1795 — the fact being that no honorary degrees whatever were given in that 
year. Some critics object to my use of the term “in course” as applied 
to Fleet’s doctorate; but the term belongs as well to the doctorate as to 
the M.B. In academic language it means “in regular succession,” as con- 
trasted with “ out of course” and “ honorary” degrees. It is certain that 
this was the distinction recognized at the time of these early doctorates ; 
for on June 3, 1801, the Corporation voted “ that the fee for the Degree 
of Doctor of Physic in course be the sum of 30 dollars” (College Book, 
viii, p. 480). 

The second doctor in course was William Ingalls, A.B. 1790, A.M. 
1793, M.B 1794, M.D. 1801. The records in his case are just like those 
in the case of Fleet (July 15, 1801, College Book, viii, p. 484; Over- 
seers, iv, p. 335). His Latin dissertation was not printed until 1803 
(two copies in the College Library), but the date on its title-page shows 
that his public examination took place July 11, 1801. The page is modeled 
after that of Fleet, and the subject was “ Observationes ad abscessum 
bursalem pertinentes.” A second edition appeared in 1804, and a third 
in 1810 (both in the College Library). In the Quinquennial, Ingalls ap- 
pears as “ M.D. (Hon.) 1801” in the list of his College Class, and later 
among the iionorary degrees of 1801. Dr. Harrington also enters both 
Fleet and Ingalls as honorary doctors, 

Third comes Samuel Adams with similar records (Aug. 25, 1802, Col- 
lege Book, viii, p. 500 ; Overseers, iv, p. 361). He was not a graduate of 
Harvard College, and he is one of the inconsistencies of the Quinquennial 
and of the Medical School History. In both he appears in the list of med- 
ical graduates of the year 1794, thus: “M.B.; M.D. 1802,” escaping the 
“ (Hon.).” I have sought in vain for a copy of his dissertation or for any 
memoir of him. 

The fourth doctor was James Jackson, the well-known Boston physician 
and professor in the Medical School, A.B. 1796; A.M. 1799; M.B. 
1802; M.D. 1809. The records of the Corporation and Overseers are in 
this case lacking, for the reason that at the Commencement of 1809 no 
lists of the recipients of any degrees whatever, except honorary, are to be 
found in those records. The Corporation Record (August 30, 1809, Col- 
lege Book, ix, p. 152) for all ordinary degrees says “See Files’; but the 
files are not to be found. The Overseers’ Record notes that the President 
read the names of all candidates for A.B. and A.M. and that the Board 
voted in concurrence with the Corporation (v, p. 206). Under these cir- 
cumstances it is fortunate that a Boston newspaper, the Columbian Cen- 
tinel for Sept. 2, 1809, gives lists of all the degrees, including James 
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Jackson, M.B., as receiving the degree of M.D. The list of honorary 
degree men appears in a different paragraph. I find also in the College 
Library a pamphlet entitled “Remarks on the Brunonian System. By 
James Jackson, A.A. & M.M.S.S. . . . Boston, 1809.’ On the second 
leaf are these words: “ An inaugural dissertation for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine, read and defended before the Rev. President and Medi- 
eal Professors of Harvard College, at a public examination, on the 25th 
day of August, 1809.” Whether Dr. Jackson also wrote and published 
a Latin dissertation, in accordance with the regulation, I cannot say; but 
it is clear that he became a doctor in course in 1809. In the Triennial 
Catalogue for 1812 he appears as “ M.D. 1809,” and so in succeeding 
Triennials and Quinquennials until the last issue in 1905, where 1809 is 
arbitrarily changed to 1811. Dr. Harrington gives the fact correctly, but 
inconsistently with his general statement. 

The fifth and sixth doctors were Benjamin Shurtleff and Robert 
Thaxter, both attaining the degree in 1810. The record of the Corporation 
is as follows (Aug. 29, 1810, College Book, ix, p. 179): ‘ Voted, that the 
Degree of A.B. be conferred on the following Candidates (see list) The 
Degree of A.M. (see list) Medical Degrees on the following Persons 
Eleazar Clap M.D. Benjamin Shurtleff M.D. Joshua Thomas M.B. 
Robert Thaxter M.D.—The Honorary Degrees (voted before see p. 
170).” In this record Eleazar Clap’ is by an error recommended for 
M.D.; really he received only M.B. in that year. President Webber, 
formerly responsible for the records, had suddenly died shortly before 
this meeting, and the slip is due to some new hand. The Overseers’ 
Record is correct (v, p. 296). That only Shurtleff and Thaxter received 
the doctorate is proved by the lucky preservation of a portion of the 
original manuscript which was used in the Meeting House by Professor 
Henry Ware, who presided at Commencement in that year (Harvard 
College Papers, vi, p. 61). It is dated Aug. 29, 1810. The “admissio” 
to the degree is not preserved, but the “ presentatio” runs thus: “ Vob. 
presento Dom. B. Sh:* & Dom. Rob: Thazt. qui gradum in Med. Bac: 
antehic donati sunt ; —et examine publice habito et dissertationibus 
enunciatis dignos se praebuerunt qui gradum in medicina Doctoris, pro 
more Universitatis hujusce, susciperent.” In the Triennials and Quinquen- 
nials from 1812 to 1885 inclusive, Shurtleff rightly appeared as “ M.D. 
1810”; the first English catalogue in 1890 made him “ M.D. 1811,” and 
so also later catalogues and Dr. Harrington. Thaxter is rightly given as 


“ M.D. 1810 ” in Triennials from 1812 to 1845; the erroneous date 1811 


1 So spelled here and in all Triennials until that of 1830, when suddenly the spelling 
“Clapp”? appears 13 years after the man’s death. 
2 i, e. Benjamin Shurtleff, 
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was first printed in the Catalogue of 1848, and is found in later catalogues 
and also in Harrington. I have been unable to discover printed dissertations 
by either of these two doctors. 

They were the last under the old regulations, for in the next year, 
1811, came the change of practice under which the degree of M.D. was 
given immediately at graduation. This change was brought about through 
a memorial addressed to the Corporation by Professors Warren and 
Dexter. The Corporation Records on the matter (College Records, x, p. 28, 
meeting of March 11, 1811) are defective, referring for the memorial 
and the reasons for the change adduced in it to “ Files” which have dis- 
appeared. Fortunately, the records of the Overseers (v, p. 329 ff.) give 
both the memorial and the joint action upon it in full. The matter was 
brought before them on March 21 and a committee appointed to con- 
sider it. On March 28 this committee reported, and the memorial and 
resulting votes are entered in the record of the meeting of that day. 
The memorial was as follows: 


To the Hon! & Rev‘ Corporation of Harvard College 

The Medical professors of the University undersigned beg leave respectfully to rep- 
resent, That there is in their Medical Institution a provision for a distinction between 
the Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine, which distinction ought, they con- 
ceive to be abolished, for the following reasons. 

1st. It is unnecessary :—for those who attain the Degree of Bachelor in Medicine 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of Doctors, being at once admitted to practice, & 
consult with their professional brethren. 

2ly, It is contrary to the established custom of all the flourishing Medical Institu- 
tions within our knowledge, particularly those of Philadelphia & New York in this 
country ; and of Edinburgh and Glasgow in Great Britain ; for in these, the Degree 
of Doctor in Medicine is conferred on persons, who have attended two or three courses 
of medical Lectures, and have undergone a satisfactory examination as to the profes- 
sional knowledge they have acquired. 

3ly, It is contrary to the interest of the university, because the students of medicine, 
being unwilling to go through the slow process of being made Doctors, with a very 
few exceptions, report to other Medical Institutions, where they receive, at once, the 
highest honours of their profession, in consequence of which, this University, after 
affording all the advantages of Medical education, loses the tribute of respect and 
gratitude which those Students strongly feel towards the Institution, by which they are 
introduced to their profession. 

The Medical professors beg leave therefore, respectfully to request, That in future, 
the Degree of Doctor in Physick, be conferred on the same terms, as those on which 
the Degree of Bachelor in Physick has hitherto been conferred. That especially, the 
fees for obtaining the degree of Doctor, be the same as those now paid for the degree 
of Bachelor in Physick ; the expence of a medical education being greater, than that 
of other professions, that those who have heretofore obtained the degree of Bachelor 
in Physick be allowed the degree of Doctor in Physick ; and lastly, that Examinations 


be no longer held in publick.? 
John Warren 


Aaron Dexter. 


1 This custom is peculiar to this University, and has the effect of preventing Stu- 
dents from offering themselves here, as they generally are sufficiently apprehensive of 
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The concurrent vote was: “That the Degree of Doctor in Medicine 
shall in future be conferred on the same terms, as those on which the 
Degree of Bachelor in Medicine has heretofore been conferred, both as 
to the period of study, and the compensation or fee for the Degree; and 
that the Degree of Doctor in Medicine shall be also conferred upon all 
such persons as have heretofore been admitted to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine; and that the examination for the medical degrees shall 
hereafter be had and conducted in such time and manner, as the president, 
with the advice of the Medical professors shall think proper.” 

Thus originated the peculiarity that distinguishes graduates of the medi- 
cal from those of our other professional schools, such as law and divinity, 
which send forth only bachelors. It came about, as the memorial shows, 
partly to meet the competition of other medical schools, and partly be- 
cause Doctors of Medicine as well as practitioners without a degree were 
ready to receive the newly graduated Bachelors on equal terms with them- 
selves. But it was no doubt also largely due to the common use, certainly as 
old as Shakespeare’s time, of the word “ doctor” as a synonym for “ phy- 
sician,” which became so customary in America that people often forgot 
that the word meant anything else. I well remember an anecdote which 
the eminent astronomer Dr. B. A. Gould (a Géttingen Ph.D.) was fond 
of telling, about his introduction as a speaker at some banquet of physi- 
cians. The presiding Galen said: ‘“ Dr. Gould, gentlemen, — that is, they 
call him doctor, but he really ¢s n’¢ a doctor.” But why confine ourselves 
to modern times, when everybody knows that the same notion was 
current in the days of Aristotle ? The word iatpds, he remarks, “ may 
mean either the practitioner, or the master of ‘the art, or the man who 
has just finished his education in the art.” It was idle for one medical 
school ic struggle against so ancient a conception; and to serve seven 
years in order to win formally what was in practice at once bestowed 
upon the youngest fledgling might have seemed too much to Jacob him- 
self. Accordingly at Commencement on August 28, 1811, the doctorate was 
conferred upon the graduating class, and also upon all the earlier gradu- 
ates who had not yet received it. At least, that was the intention, but the 
list of earlier graduates as given in the Corporation Records (College Rec- 
ords, x, p. 48; the Overseers’ Records give no lists, v, p. 360) is not with- 
out what I may be permitted to call peculiarities. It does not include the 
name of Cushing Otis (A.B. 1789, M.B. 1792), who, however, appears in 
the Triennials of 1812-1839 as “M.D.,” and in that of 1842 and fol- 


examinations, even where not publick, still more where they are exposed to all who 
choose to attend. 

N. 5b. The requisitions will still be greater, than those of other Medical Institutions, 
especially the Medical Society. 
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lowing catalogues as “ M.D. 1811.” It does include Robert Thaxter, 
whom we have just seen receiving his M.D. in 1810. These two cases 
were probably mere slips. But it may be a different matter when we see the 
names of three dead men in the list: Ebenezer Crosby (* 1788; he was 
of the Harvard College Class of 1777, but had never received an M.B. 
from Harvard), John Clark (A.B. 1799, M.B. 1802, *1805), and Elias 
Mann (A.B. 1800, M.B. 1806, *1807), though not the names of all the 
dead who had received M.B. The Quinquennial and preceding Trienni- 
als have never bestowed the doctorate upon these three possibly favored 
ones. I say “possibly ” because the conferring of degrees upon the dead by 
formal vote is not unknown in our annals, and the names of these three 
men were already among the “ stelligeri” of the Triennial of 1809, so that 
their deaths should have been known to the Corporation of 1811. I men- 
tion these peculiarities of the list, but do not undertake to explain them 
further; perhaps some historian of the Medical School will attempt the 
solution. My object has been to show that we had six ordinary doctors of 
medicine in course before the year 1811, — Fleet, Ingalls, Adams, Jack. 
son, Shurtleff, and Thaxter. This, I think, should be made clear in the 
Quinquennial of 1910. 

It may be of interest to add a few words about the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in early times. This was first conferred in 1783 upon 
E. A. Holyoke and two years later upon Cotton Tufts. Both were Har- 
vard men and among the incorporators of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society (founded in 1781); Holyoke was its first president. In 1786 the 
degree was given to the three professors in the new Harvard Medical 
Institution, Dexter, Warren, and Waterhouse. Of them, only Waterhouse 
had an ordinary doctorate (from Leyden in 1780) ; the other two were 
incorporators of the Medical Society. The records of the Corporation on 
these first five honorary doctorates are to be found in College Book, viii, 
pages 119, 143, 199, 217, 221. Then follow 24 honorary doctorates before 
the year 1811, making 29 in all before that year. Of the recipients, 19 
were graduates of Harvard College, 12 were incorporators of the Medical 
Society, 15 were fellows of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
6 of the Massachusetts Historical and 4 of the American Philosophical 
Societies. Most of the 29 were therefore educated gentlemen and no doubt 
all were experienced practitioners, but they had been trained in the days 
before it was possible to obtain an ordinary degree in medicine in this 
country, and only three of them seem to have received ordinary doctorates 
in Europe and only one the ordinary M.B. there. Hence it was natural 
for the University, when more fortunate opportunities were being pro- 
vided for younger men, to recognize skill in the elder generation by con- 
ferring a degree which would hardly be given honoris causa today. This 
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was in accordance with a vote of Nov. 2, 1784 (College Book, viii, page 
180, Overseers, iii, page 300): “‘ Honorary degrees in Physic, which may 
be conferred on Gentlemen of great eminence in the Profession, as a 
reward of merit, shall be free from all fees.” 


M. H. Morgan, ’81. 





THE SITUATION IN ATHLETICS.’ 


In February, 1908, the standing rules of the President and Fellows 
and the Board of Overseers concerning the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports were amended by substituting the words, “ Three 
members of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences appointed by the Corpora- 
tion with the consent of the Overseers,” for the words, ‘‘ The Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of Harvard College, and the 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School.” This was a return to the 
method of constituting this part of the Committee which existed prior to 
March, 1907. 

The Faculty expressed itself strongly in favor of a considerable reduc- 
tion in the schedules of intercollegiate contests in the year 1908-09, now 
current, after receiving a communication on this subject from the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges in New England. Thus far in the current academic 
year (January 1, 1909) no significant reductions in the number of inter- 
collegiate contests have been made by the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports, the body which approves the schedules prepared by the 
managers or captains in the several athletic sports. The Corporation, 
the Board of Overseers, and the Faculty have all expressed themselves 
forcibly on this question ; but thus far without appreciable result. Small 
reductions have, however, been made lately in the schedules for the winter 
sports, and some reduction in the baseball schedule for next spring is 
anticipated, but not yet announced. 

Some appreciable improvement was made during 1907-08 in Harvard 
athletics. The appointment of a Graduate Treasurer of the Harvard Ath- 
lectic Association was a relief to the Committee, and particularly to its 
Chairman, and provided a more continuous and comprehensive super- 
vision of all the sports. Mr. Garcelon’s general view, that the object of 
college athletics is to promote the physical welfare of all the students as 
well as the intense development of a few, exerted a wholesome influence. 
In the preparation of players for the most strenuous competitive games 
greater discretion was displayed than ever before, inasmuch as excessive 
exertions were better guarded against, a larger number of good players 

1 From the President’s Annual Report, 1907-08. 
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were developed in the principal sports, the resources of the best players 
were better husbanded in the sports in which overwork, exhaustion, and 
injuries are most likely to occur, and individual talent was better utilized. 
The spoiling of good personal material before the principal events was 
not so much in evidence, and the notion that athletic sports ought always 
to yield pleasure and healthful vigor instead of grinding, unenjoyable work 
and injurious exhaustion, seemed to find more acceptance with the un- 
dergraduates actively engaged in the various competitions. It was under- 
stood by the undergraduate body that the best crews on the river enjoyed 
their work throughout the season, and that their effective training was 
not allowed to be either irksome or in any way harmful. Although the 
training of the crews was more prolonged than usual, they came to the 
principal races in prime normal condition. 

In baseball and football the amount of time devoted daily to these 
games by the principal players is altogether too great, and in football 
the training is so fatiguing that the good players have little vitality left 
for intellectual labor during the season. Towards diminishing ‘these ex- 
aggerations little progress, if any, was made during the year 1907-08. Al- 
though the game of football has been made more open and interesting by 
the new rules, and some of the former foul play has been prevented 
by the neutral strip and other devices, the game still remains unfit for 
college uses, affords a demoralizing spectacle for the immense crowds 
which gather to witness the chief games, and still provides on a great 
scale the opportunity for that variety of gambling called betting. The 
betting evil is greatly increased by the practice of exhibiting the game in 
public halls in many American cities far remote from the scene of action. 
The popular excitement over football games is spread and maintained 
for commercial purposes by newspapers, transportation companies, and 
hotels, which reap a considerable profit from these assemblages, since the 
public is prepared to spend large sums of money in order to witness these 
exciting contests. The betting evil might be reduced by preventing the 
transmission of the events and course of the game to other places by tele- 
graph or telephone, and this measure is quite within the power of the 
owners of the fields where the games are played. As a rule, the under- 
graduate players in intercollegiate games have no interest in, or desire 
for, the flare and glare ; and it may, therefore, be hoped that these offens- 
ive features of American intercollegiate sports will in a few years have 
disappeared. 

The English schools and universities have never been afflicted with 
these vulgar evils in connection with their athletic games; and their 
wholesome habit of universal out-of-door exercise is maintained quietly 
and firmly without any such adventitious excitements. It is reasonable to 
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expect that the barbarous stage of public opinion and college opinion 
concerning athletics, which in this country has been partly the result of 
inexperience in competitive sports, and partly of the general predisposition 
to exaggeration in pleasures which characterizes Americans, will pass 
away before many years. Meantime the educated public may rejoice in 
the greater attention generally paid to school hygiene, preventive medi- 
cine, daily out-of-door exercise, and moderation in eating and drinking, 
with the great resulting improvement in the health and vigor of young men 
and women at the student age. 


Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 





THE TYPICAL UNDERGRADUATE. 


WE are asked from time to time to define the typical Harvard Man. 
Like the Normal Man himself, he does not exist; and if you try to make 
a composite of him, you produce a portrait which nobody accepts as life- 
like. The truth is that there is no type common to some 4000 young men, 
who come to Harvard from all parts of the world, have all sorts of tastes, 
engage in the greatest variety of studies, and in a hundred different forms 
of recreation, live frugally or abundantly as their purse or preference 
dictates, and possess only two things in common — youth and an eager 
outlook on the future. As soon as you come to recognize individuals in 
such a throng you see the difficulty, not to say the folly, of attempting to 
put a single label on them all. 

It is possible, however, to get at some facts concerning these individuals 
from such an admirably compiled document as the Secretary of the Class 
of 1908 has just issued in his First Report. At the start, the size of the 
volume, some 250 octavo pages, bears witness to the labor which a modern 
Harvard Class Secretary, if he is conscientious, has to perform. Mr. Guy 
Emerson, the Secretary of 1908, has left nothing undone to make his 
report complete. 

He has no fewer than 752 men to look after, viz.: 425 A.B.s, 56 S.B.s, 
and 271 who were connected with the Class but received no degree. 638 
of the total 752 furnished their class lives, from which it appears that 
(out of 408 A. B.s who replied) 9 graduated at the age of 19; 40 at 20; 
109 at 21; 161 at 22; 55 at 23; 14 at 24; 7 each at 25 and 26; 1 at 27; 
4 at 28; and 1at29. Thus the average age was approximately 22. Next, 
as to birthplace, 390 of the 408 were born in the United States — 175 in 
Massachusetts, 77 in New York, 24 in Pennsylvania, 14 each in Maine 
and Ohio, and 13 in Illinois. 25 other States and territories are repre- 
sented. Of 11 foreign countries, Russia and Japan each furnished 3 
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graduates. The residence at graduation of these 408 shows considerable 
changes. Thus 210 reside in Massachusetts, 80 in New York, 24 in Penn- 
sylvania, and 10 in Ohio. 

Nearly a third — 134 — are the sons of college graduates, 53 having had 
Harvard fathers. Amherst graduates sent 6 sons, Brown sent 5, Columbia 
5, Yale 5, and graduates of some 45 other institutions are represented by 
ones and twos. More than half of the 408 were educated at public schools. 
The Boston Latin School leads with 27; the Cambridge Latin has 15; 
Somerville Latin 10; Newton High 11. The largest contributors among 
the private schools are Noble and Greenough’s (Boston) 19; St. Paul’s 
14; Groton 13; Pomfret 11; Andover and Volkmann 10 each; Milton 
Academy and St. Mark’s 9 each; Exeter and Roxbury Latin 8 each. In 
religious views there is a healthy diversity, viz.: Agnostic 5, atheist 2, 
Baptist 13, Buddhist 2, Roman Catholic 31, Christian Church 2, Chris- 
tian Science 3, Congregational 52, Dutch Reformed 2, Episcopalian 121, 
freethinker 2, Jewish 23, Liberal 1, Lutheran 2, Methodist 7, Presby- 
terian 15, theistic 2, Unitarian 65, Universalist 8, no preference 9, no 
answer 41. Eight attended prayers regularly, 33 often, 275 occasionally, 
71 never, and 21 sent no answer to this query. In politics, 309 were Re- 
publicans, 40 Democrats, 13 Independents, 2 Mugwumps, 2 Socialists, 
while 18 had no preference and 24 did not answer. Eighty worked regu- 
larly in the Gymnasium, 198 occasionally, and 101 never. 147 engaged 
in philanthropic work, 163 played some musical instrument, and 161 had 
traveled abroad. Under the query “ Drinking,” 177 replied “ yes,” 132 
“no,” and 80 “occasionally”; under “Smoking,” there are 247 ayes, 
115 noes, and 39 “occasionally.” 187 engaged in remunerative occu- 
pation during summer vacations. The statistics of annual expenses are 
interesting : 46 men spent below $500; 77 spent from $500 to $700; 
73 from $700 to $1000; and 183 spent over $1000. Twelve lived at 
home. 

The most popular courses, quoting only those having 10 or more votes, 
were: architecture 10; chemistry 48 ; comparative literature 38 ; econom- 
ics 136; engineering 20; English 114; fine arts 15; French 44; geology 
15; German 31; government 71; Greek 16; history 74; hygiene 28 ; 
Latin 17; mathematics 19; music 15; philosophy 52; physics 17; and 
zodlogy 12. It is noticeable that French has considerably outstripped 
German ; and that Latin, Greek and mathematics have almost the same 
number of preferences. 

The replies to the question ‘“ What advantages do you think you ought 
to have found at Harvard which you have failed to find?” are chiefly 
humorous. One man was disappointed in “ advantages in organ-playing ” ; 
another desired “ quiet from street-cars ”’; a third did not find sufficient 
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specialization; a fourth. wanted a subway to Boston ; while 20 longed in 
vain for “closer association with the Faculty.” 

A significant fact is this: 215 out of 365 A.B.s replied that they could 
have taken their degree in less than four years. 

The foregoing statistics apply to the 408 A.B.s who answered, in whole 
or in part, the Secretary’s circular. He furnishes clearly tabulated in- 
formation of the same kind concerning 55 S.B.s and 175 non-graduates. 
One of the interesting facts about the latter is their greater age, which 
suggests a slower mental maturing, and accounts, probably, for the fail- 
ure, in many cases, to graduate. It is also noticeable that the percentage 
among them of sons of college graduates is smaller than among the A.B.s 
—19 per cent for non-graduates, and 30 per cent for A.B.s. This sug- 
gests that an intellectual, or collegiate, family background has a very 
marked effect on offspring. In other words, environment tells —as it 
should. 

These general statistics serve as an introduction to Mr. Emerson’s Re- 
port. After them come the record of class meetings, and lists of prize- 
winners and honor-takers, and of members of the Class who have entered 
the Professional Schools. The Athletic Records fill nearly 60 pages. 
Then follow “ Debating” and the roll of editors of the six college publi- 
cations. The Class furnished 10 men to the Advocate ; 10 to the Crimson ; 
6 to the Engineering Journal ; one to the Jdlustrated ; 10 to the Lam- 
poon ; and 8 to the Monthly. The section devoted to the lists of members 
of “social, literary, and other organizations,’ shows how successfully 
tastes of all kinds are provided for, there being no fewer than 64 organ- 
izations, These include nearly a dozen small social clubs; 8 school or 
local clubs; French, German, Italian, and Spanish clubs ; several musical 
organizations; besides scientific, philosophical and linguistic, religious 
and philanthropic. The largest body—the Harvard Union —counted 
nearly 600 members from 1908. Of the older societies, the Institute of 
1770 numbered 105, ithe Hasty Pudding 114, the Pi Eta 34, and Sig- 
net, 31. Among the smaller social clubs the A.D. had 14, the Alpha Delta 
Phi 21, the Delti Phi 8, the Delta Upsilon 20, the Porcellian 13, the 
Sphinx 18, and the Zeta Psi 8. 

The rest of the Report is taken up first with tables of marriages, births 
and deaths. From the first, we learn that one non-graduate was married 
in 1862, which must mean that in 1908 he was at least threescore and 
ten. Then comes a directory of residences, arranged alphabetically. Fol- 
lowing this is a complete list of addresses and occupations. Finally, the 
Baccalaureate Sermon and Hymn, the Class and Ivy Orations, the Class 
Ode and the Commencement Parts are reprinted. 

Not merely the thorough editing deserves much praise, but the mechan- 
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ical making of the volume. The paper is excellent, the type clear, and the 
many different kinds of data are made easy for reference by the proper 
use of rubrics and headlines. After examining this Report, the reader will 
be less likely to believe in the existence of a stereotypical Harvard Man; 
but he will understand a great deal about the occupations and interests of 
many hundred Harvard men. 





THE COLLEGE BELL. 


A RELIC OF POE [? ?]. 


{It will be remembered that not many years ago there was a destructive fire at the 
University of Virginia. It is only of late that all the ruins have been entirely cleared 
away. In one of the disused rooms, said by tradition to have been occupied by Edgar 
A. Poe, was found a mass of papers, from which the following has been extracted. At 
least, if that is not the history of these verses, it ought to be.] 


Hear the droning college bell! 
Leaden bell ! 
What a world of rosy dreams its gloomy tones dispel ! 
When the day prevails o’er night, 
How we shudder at the spite 
That breathes from every quiver of its ring! 
For all the notes that slop 
From its overladen crop 
Show their sting: 
Rousing us, like any Turk, 
From our peaceful beds to work 
As the weary dreary recitations swing ! 
And the tyrant of the rope, 
Stamping on our happy dope, 
He is neither man nor woman, 
He is neither brute nor human, 
He’s a Pope! 
For the sounds like leaden bulls 
Tumble on us, which he pulls 
From the rocking of the bell, 
Of the bell: 
From the shocking of the bell 
Of the bell; 
Of the bell, bell, bell, bell, bell, bell, bell, 
From the bumping and the thumping of the bell. 
William Everett, ’59. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESIDENT FELTON.' 


You have asked me to speak to you of President Felton. What I 
have to say of him will be ancient history to most of you, as he died 
more than 45 years ago. And yet, those of us who remember him as a 
genial friend and associate, full of sparkling humor and geniality and 
always ready with a pleasant greeting, can hardly believe that it is 
almost half a century since we have seen his cheerful face. He would 
now be 100 years old. Of those who were associated with him as 
teachers at the time of his death, only two— President Eliot and my- 
self — are now officially connected with the University. Mr. Eliot was 
then Assistant Professor of Chemistry, and I had succeeded Mr. Felton 
as Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in 1860, two years before his 
death. 

Cornelius Conway Felton was born in Newbury, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 6, 1807. As a boy he is said to have shown great love of study, 
and his parents encouraged this to the best of their ability. He passed 
one year at the academy at Bradford, Mass.; and during the year and 
a half before he entered college he studied in the private school of Mr. 
Simeon Putnam at North Andover. At this school he is said to have 
gone over “a wide range of reading both in Latin and Greek, not super- 
ficially, but thoroughly and critically” ; and there he translated Grotius’ 
“De Veritate” into English at the age of 15. In 1823 he entered Har- 
vard College, where his studious habits gave him high rank as a scholar 
from the beginning. His private reading, not only in the classics, but 
also in modern literature, supplemented the small requisitions then made 
by the College in these departments. Those who remember him as the 
elegant, portly gentleman of his later years will hardly recognize the 
description of his appearance at that time given by one of his intimate 
college associates: ‘ He was then a tall and slender youth, with a slight 
stoop and a pale complexion, looking like one who had grown up rapidly 
and worked hard at his books.’’ But the same friend also says of him: 
“There was nothing ascetic in his temperament or recluse in his habits. 
Fond as he was of reading and study, the face of a friend was always 
more attractive than the silent page of a book.’”’ This friend says of him 
when he left College: “His range of study had been very wide. He 
was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, he had made himself well 
acquainted with the principal languages of modern Europe, and had gone 
over the whole range of English literature with an omnivorous and indis- 
criminate appetite that seemed to grow with what it fed on,” 

1 Address before the Cambridge Historical Society, Oct. 22, 1907. 
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Immediately after graduating in 1827, he spent two years in charge 
of the Livingston County High School in Geneseo, N.Y. In 1829 he 
returned to Cambridge as Tutor in Latin in the College. In 1830 he 
became Tutor in Greek, and in 1832 he was made University Professor 
of Greek. In 1834 he succeeded Rev. Dr. John Snelling Popkin as 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, and he held this office until 1860, 
when he was made President of the University. The foundation of the 
Eliot Professorship in 1814 by Samuel Eliot of Boston, grandfather of 
President Eliot, indirectly caused an important revolution in the teaching 
and the traditions of Harvard College. It was the first strictly literary 
professorship ever endowed in the College, — the instruction in all the 
languages, except Hebrew, having previously been given by Tutors or 
Instructors or by College or University Professors, for whom there was 
no permanent endowment. In 1815 the Eliot Professorship was offered 
to Edward Everett, who was only 20 years old, but was already a dis- 
tinguished pulpit orator. Mr. Everett was unwilling to take the pro- 
fessorship until he had prepared himself for its duties by study in a 
German university. He went to Géttingen on leave of absence in 1815 
as a student of classic philology, and there took the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1817, being the first American who received this degree. 
This wise and far-seeing action of Mr. Everett was the foundation of the 
close connection between Géttingen and Harvard, which has been of 
lasting benefit to our scholarship. He was soon followed by two other 
graduates of Harvard, George Bancroft and Joseph Green Cogswell, 
who studied at Géttingen and received the doctor’s degree, and also by 
George Ticknor of Dartmouth. All four of these scholars soon returned 
to Harvard, and it is hardly possible now to imagine the startling effect 
which this sudden importation of new ideas from the famous seat of 
German learning must have produced at that early day in our quiet 
college. Strange to say, the permanent result of this wholesale importa- 
tion of German ideas appears to have been but slight. This probably 
was due to the short time during which the four German scholars re- 
mained together at Harvard. Mr. Everett resigned in 1826 to begin 
his career in Congress; Mr. Bancroft resigned in 1823; Mr. Cogswell 
became Librarian and also Professor of Mineralogy and Geology ; while 
Mr. Ticknor remained until 1835 as Smith Professor of French and 
Spanish and Professor of Belles-Lettres. Harvard was certainly not 
Germanized by this revolution. Perhaps the best indication of the new 
spirit inspired by this brief reign of German influence at Cambridge is 
to be seen in the syllabus of Professor Everett’s lectures on Greek Liter- 
ature. The high scholarship and the deep erudition shown in these 
lectures plainly indicate what our American students found at Gittin- 
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gen 90 years ago; and this fell little (if at all) below the standard of 
the German universities of the present day. The breadth of view and 
the wealth of references and citations presented in Professor Everett’s 
lectures must have been a sudden revelation to the pupils of Dr. Popkin, 
to whom they were addressed. We have one hint of at least an under- 
graduate fear of Germanism, in the song which is said to have been 
sung under Mr. Bancroft’s windows in the College Yard, beginning 
“Thus we do in Germany.” This early connection with Germany was 
almost entirely suspended for about 20 years, when it was renewed with 
Géttingen and the other great German universities by Benjamin A. Gould 
and George M. Lane, with increased vigor and more lasting results. 

When Mr. Felton assumed the Eliot Professorship in 1834, at the age 
of 26, he delivered his inaugural address at Commencement time. In 
this he expresses, in strong and dignified language, his high sense of the 
important duties he was undertaking and his cheerful hope of success in 
his work. He says: 

When I remember what men have gone before me in this career, and by what 
genius, eloquence, and erudition it has been adorned, I accept this professorship with 
a feeling of unaffected gratification, mingled with unaffected distrust. But my tastes, 
my studies, and the cherished associations of this spot, encourage me to undertake its 
responsible duties with cheerfulness and hope. 

His exalted opinion of the language which he was to teach is thus 
expressed : 

This language of a freely organized and developed people, formed under the genial 
influence of a serene and beautiful heaven, amidst the most picturesque and lovely 
scenes in nature, had acquired a descriptive force and harmony, equally capable 
of expressing every mood of the mind, every affection of the heart, every aspect of 
the world. Its words are images, and its sentences finished pictures. It gives the 
poet the means of clothing his conceptions in every form of beauty and grandeur; of 
painting them with the most exquisite tints and hues; of gathering around them the 
most appropriate images, wisely chosen and tastefully grouped; and of heightening 
the effect of the whole by the idealizing power of a chastened imagination. 

Again he says: 


Language was polished [by the early Greeks] into exquisite beauty and harmony; 
eloquence was simple, energetic, and lofty; public games were favorite and almost 
sacred recreations of the people: the spirit of patriotism was strong and active; the 
useful arts were much cultivated, and the fine arts were beginning to spring up. The 
essential principles of all genuine literature and art — namely, truth, nature, and sim- 
plicity — were already implanted in the Grecian soul. They afterwards unfolded 
themselves in that wonderful unity of spirit which embraces all the poets, painters, 
sculptors, and architects who shed an unfading lustre over the classic ages of Greece. 


A learned and enthusiastic professor, inspired by sentiments like these 
and eager for congenial work in the field of his own choice, would nat- 
urally have found in the Eliot Professorship the broadest scope and the 
greatest facilities for carrying out his ideas of teaching. If Mr. Felton 
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could have entered on his duties after 38 years of the administration of 
President Eliot, he would have found just these conditions here. But in 
1834 Harvard College was a very different place. The straitened condi- 
tion of the finances then made it impossible to supply the teachers who 
were absolutely needed in most departments to help the professors ; and 
even the highest professors were obliged to do work which would not now 
be expected of even the youngest tutors or instructors. When Mr. Ever- 
ett took charge of the Eliot Professorship with its large endowment, Dr. 
Popkin still remained College Professor of Greek, and for several years 
there was also a tutor in Greek. If we may judge by the very brief state- 
ment of the courses of study in the Catalogue, Professor Everett was ex- 
pected only to give a course of lectures and to appoint certain hours in 
which students could consult him privately about their studies in Greek 
literature. But 14 years later, when Mr. Felton succeeded Dr. Popkin in 
the office, all this was changed, and the duties of the Eliot Professor ap- 
pear to have become a part of the ordinary work of the College. He was 
now assisted only by one tutor, who taught the Freshmen, while he was 
himself expected to take entire charge of the Greek of the Sophomores, 
Juniors, and Seniors. Mr. Felton was obliged to hear at least 12 recita- 
tions in each week of large classes of students who came to him in alpha- 
betical sections. The College Statutes required him to examine orally on 
a prescribed lesson as many of each section as he could during the hour 
of recitation, and to return marks on a scale of 8 for each hour, allowing 
each student his average mark for days when he was not called on to re- 
cite. The total sum of these marks for the whole College course deter- 
mined each student’s rank at graduation. This made the systematic teach- 
ing of any large subject or the exposition of any piece of literature by the 
Professor practically impossible. A great part of every hour had to be 
given to the correction of elementary mistakes, and to explanations which 
could be of no use to real scholars. As the classes increased in size all 
this became worse. Mr. Felton gave no lectures at all to my class (1851), 
but he began with the next class to lecture once a week for half the year. 
These lectures, like many other excellent courses then given in the College, 
were no part of the work which counted for rank or for the degree. There 
were then no examinations in the College which were any test of scholar- 
ship. They were all oral, and generally amounted to nothing as incentives 
to study or as proof of study. The introduction in 1859 of thorough written 
examinations in all the courses of study began a complete revolution in 
the whole system of teaching. These examinations were used more and 
more each year in determining the students’ rank, thus leaving the in- 
structor free to devote his time with his class to actual teaching. There is 
probably no teacher now in the College who uses his time in the classroom 
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for any other purpose than giving instruction in his course of study in the 
way which seems to him best adapted to his subject. The introduction of 
an enlarged system of elective studies in 1867, which has since been in- 
creased to an extent hardly anticipated at the outset, has made a much 
higher scholarship possible in the College classes than was dreamed of 40 
years ago. Again, the introduction of graduate instruction in the Arts and 
Sciences, leading to the Master’s and the Doctor’s degrees, in classes to 
which competent undergraduates are specially admitted, has now united 
the College and University in a manner which was never even contemplated 
in Mr. Felton’s day, and is hardly appreciated even in our day. To give 
a single example, — in place of the 4 courses in Greek and 4 in Latin 
formerly given by recitations, we have now 47 courses offered in the Class- 
ics, of which about half are especially adapted to graduates who are study- 
ing for a higher degree. These courses are constantly changed from year 
to year, and nothing like the old recitation system is known in any of them. 
The Faculty of Arts and Sciences this year offers (in all) 592 courses 
in 44 departments of study. 

In 1856, on my return from Germany, I was appointed tutor in 
Greek and Latin, to relieve the two professors in these languages of their 
work with the Sophomore Class. This most needed relief had long been 
called for; but lack of funds had made it impossible to grant it. Asa 
teacher, with 15 hours of work a week, I found the old system of recita- 
tions, on which the students’ marks were to be given, almost intolerable ; 
and the relief soon afforded by written examinations was welcomed with 
the greatest delight by all the younger men in the Faculty. Among these 
younger men President Eliot was especially active as an advocate of this 
and of all other measures which aimed at raising the standard of scholar- 
ship and increasing the efficiency of teaching. Much of his work as Pre- 
sident in this direction has been only a continuation of what he began as 
tutor in mathematics more than 50 years ago. 

In 1853 and 1854 Mr. Felton made a most interesting journey to 
Europe, a large part of which he devoted to Greece and Greek lands. His 
pleasant experiences are related in a little volume, “ Familiar Letters 
from Europe,” published after his death. This visit to Greece realized the 
fond anticipations of many years. He found many old friends and still 
more new ones at Athens, where his enthusiasm for everything Greek 
and for Greece itself made him welcome to all whom he met. He was 
pleasantly entertained by the King and Queen, and in diplomatic and 
literary circles ; and he soon learned enough modern Greek to talk famil- 
iarly with the people whom he met in his travels in the country. He is 
sometimes rather too enthusiastic about the purity of the Greek which he 
heard from the mouths of peasants and common men in the streets. I can- 
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not help thinking that, with the few words which he recognized as pure 
Greek, there were many others which would not have been understood in 
ancient Athens. His account of his arrival at Athens is characteristic of 
the enthusiasm and excitement in which he first saw all the great monu- 
ments and historic scenes of Greece. His steamer had hardly come to 
anchor in the Piraeus, when (as he says) : 


We scrambled down to a boat which Miltiades had already engaged for us; rowed 
ashore, stepped into a hack — O contradiction of all classical experience ! — and were 
driven by a coachman over the Peiraic Road, between the ruins of the walls of Them- 
istocles, up to the city of Athens. We passed the olive groves of Plato’s Academy ; 
dashed up to the Temple of Theseus, dismounted, and went through it; climbed the 
Areopagus, where Orestes was tried and Paul preached ; looked over the Agora to the 
Pnyx and the Bema, whence Demosthenes harangued the Athenians; climbed up to 
the Propylaea ; mounted the marble staircase leading into the Acropolis ; went through 
and round the Parthenon ; examined the piles of sculptured marbles still remaining 
on the ground ; admired the Erechtheum ; looked round upon the matchless panorama 
of marble mountains that encircled the plain ; descended, stopping at the new-found 
temple of Wingless Victory on the way; walked along the southern slope [of the 
Acropolis], surveying the ruins of the Odeum and the site of the Dionysiac Theatre ; 
jumped into our degenerate hack and drove to the still standing columns that form a 
part of the gigantic Temple of Olympian Zeus ; passed under the Arch of Hadrian; 
drove to the Temple of the Winds in the street of Aeolus; then, to bring the journey 
to a quite modern termination, dropped my luggage at the Hétel d’Angleterre. 


That is, instead of driving up the main road to the city (about four 
and one half miles), and seeing very little except at a distance, he made 
his hack-driver carry him to all the principal ruins of Athens, some of 
them being a mile distant from his direct course! He really left very 
little to be seen for the first time in his future wanderings about ancient 
Athens. And he did a most wise thing, which perhaps no other traveler 
has done, either before or since. 

During the 26 years of his professorship, he published a large number 
of books, among which may be especially mentioned annotated editions of 
the Iliad, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the Clouds and the Birds 
of Aristophanes, and the Panegyricus of Isocrates. He once told me that 
he believed that he was the first who ever introduced a real Greek author 
(i. e. not as a part of a collection) into the instruction of Harvard College. 
Before his day the old “ Graeca Majora” was the chief Greek classic 
known to the students. 

I cannot help alluding here to the vigorous warfare against spiritualism 
which Mr. Felton waged during the last year of his professor’s life. He 
seemed really alarmed by the rapid spread of spiritualistic doctrines at 
that period ; and (as one of his friends expressed it) he believed spiritu- 
alism to be “a mischievous delusion, weakening the mind and poisoning 
the moral sense.” I walked with him into Boston one fine Sunday even- 
ing to attend a spiritualists’ meeting to which he had been invited. We 
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found a large hall filled with men and women, and his name was posted 
in large letters at the door as one of the expected speakers. We had 
hardly taken our seats, when one of the chief men called Mr. Felton by 
name, and said: “ I understand that Professor Felton claims to be thor- 
oughly posted up in everything that concerns the Greeks. Now I want 
to ask him if he does not know that Socrates was a great spiritualist, 
having a guardian demon or spirit always attending him and advising 
him what to do.” Mr. Felton replied: “ The vulgarism ‘ posted up’ never 
fell from my lips before this minute. But I have never heard that 
Socrates was in any sense a spiritualist.”” He then explained that the so- 
called “demon” of Socrates was a late invention, for which there is ab- 
solutely no historic authority. Socrates himself speaks of something divine 
(Sarpovdv rt) within him, which sometimes warned’ him not to do some- 
thing which he thought of doing, but never gave him any positive advice. 
It was never personified in any sense, but was only a sort of intuition in 
his own mind. This explanation was well received, and seemed to be quite 
a revelation to many of the audience. 

When Dr. Walker resigned the presidency of the University in Janu- 
ary, 1860, all eyes turned to Mr. Felton as his natural successor. As 
“the oldest inhabitant” of the University, and thus identified with the 
most important period of its history, he was the only man seriously 
thought of for the office. He was immediately chosen by the Corpora- 
tion and confirmed by the Overseers, and he assumed his duties at once. 
This inauguration took place at Commencement time in 1860, in connec- 
tion with the triennial festival of the Alumni, His inaugural address 
was dignified and eloquent, abounding in classic allusions and strong in 
the assurance that his new duties should never wean him from that love 
of ancient letters which had distinguished him through life. I will quote 
the following : 


I am not a new man here. I believe not one man—no, not one— holding office 
in any department of the University when I returned after an absence of two years 
(in 1829) is now in active academical duty in the immediate government of the Col- 
lege. My associates are, with few exceptions, men who have been my pupils; with- 
out exception, men to whom I have been attached by the ties of a friendship which 
has never been interrupted by a passing cloud. Had my personal wishes been grati- 
fied, I should have been left to the cultivation of Grecian letters, and the studies 
of the professorship in which I have passed so many happy years. When St. Basil, 
having long resided in the society of the students and philosophers of Athens, was 
called by the duties of life to leave those classic scenes, he departed with lamentations 
and tears. More fortunate than St. Basil, I am permitted to remain. I shall not 
desert the academic grove; the voices of the Bema and the Dionysiac Theatre still 
ring in my ears with all their enchantments. Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Plato, 
Aristotle, Demosthenes, — I shall not part company with you yet. Helicon and Par- 
nassus, which my feet have trodden literally as well as figuratively, are consecrated 
names, Hymettus still yields his honeyed stores, and the Cephissus and Ilissus still 
murmur with the thronging memories of the past. I resign my former duties to 
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younger and more vigorous hands; but my excellent friend and successor I know will 
allow me to haunt his lecture-room, even to that period of life when I shall be like the 
chorus in the Agamemnon, 


‘*When hoary Eld, in sere and yellow leaf, 
Walks his triple-footed way ; 
Nor stronger than a child 
Wanders a vision in the light of day.’’ 


How old, now, do you think this venerable “oldest inhabitant” was, 
when he moved his friends around him almost to tears by this impressive 
and pathetic address? He was just 52 years old, and he had been con- 
nected with the College as tutor and professor about 31 years. I men- 
tion this as an indication of the change which half a century has made 
in our ideas of “ growing old.” 

During the brief time of his presidency Mr. Felton did not find much 
time to “haunt” my lecture-room; but he very often entreated me to 
“run away for a day” and let him take my classes. One day when I 
did this he heard the whole Sophomore Class recite (in the old-fashioned 
way), in three alphabetical divisions, in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
refusing to shorten the time by uniting sections. When I went to see 
him on my return, he said, with deep feeling, that he had not had such a 
delightful day since he gave up teaching, and thanked me most heartily 
for giving him the pleasant opportunity. He then brought his hand 
down on my knee with all his might and said: ‘ Goodwin, there is no 
more comparison between the pleasure of being professor and president 
in this college than there is between heaven and hell.” 

In the course of President Felton’s inaugural address there was a most 
pleasant occurrence, which by a remarkable coincidence reminded many 
of the audience of asimilar occasion at the inauguration of President 
Everett 14 years before. This is thus related by Mr. Richard H. Dana, 
the father of your president, in his delightful commemoration of Mr. 
Everett in 1865: 

On this occasion [Mr. Everett’s Inauguration] there was an occurrence which put 
suddenly to the severest test the equanimity and ready resources of Mr. Everett. 
The day and place were his, and his only. The crowded assembly waited for his 
word. He rose and advanced to the front of the platform [to give his address], and 
was received with gratifying applause. As he was about to begin, the applause re- 
ceived a sudden and marked acceleration, and rose higher and higher into a tumult 
of cheers. Mr. Everett felt that something more than his welcome had caused this ; and 
turning, he saw [just appearing upon the stage from behind the pulpit] the majestic 
presence of Mr. Webster. I had heard Mr. Everett’s readiness of resource called in 
question. I looked—all must have looked —to see how he would bear this embar- 
rassment. He turned again to the audience, cast his eyes slowly round the assembly, 
with a look of the utmost gratification, seemed to gather their applause in his arms, 
and, turning about, to lay it ministerially at the feet of Mr. Webster, said to him: 


“‘T wish, Sir, that I could at once assert the authority which has just been conferred 
upon me, and auctoritate mihi commissa declare to the audience, erpectatur oratio in 
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lingua vernacula a Webster. But I suppose, Sir, your convenience and the arrange- 
ments made by others render it expedient that I should speak myself, — at least at 
first.”’ 

Fourteen years later, on the same platform, before an audience which 
was in great part the same, President Felton was delivering his inaug- 
ural address. Three of the four living ex-presidents, Edward Everett, 
Jared Sparks, and James Walker, were seated on the platform, with a 
vacant chair by their side. Mr. Felton was beginning to speak of his 
high opinion of the character of college students, and had just uttered 
the words: “I have entire confidence in the honor of the great mass of 
students,” when the audience suddenly rose to their feet with cheers and 
tumultuous applause, which he knew could not be merely a response to 
his last words. He turned about, and saw the venerable Josiah Quincy, 
leaning on his son’s arm, entering the stage through the pulpit, to take 
the vacant chair by the side of the three other ex-presidents. When the 
applause subsided, he turned to Mr. Quincy and said : 

I was speaking, Mr. President Quincy, of the faults and virtues of college stu- 
dents. No one had a more thorough knowledge of both than you. No one can judge 
them more truly: —no one will judge them more gently. I was about to say, that I 
believe no body of young men are, in the mass, more truthful and magnanimous. . . 
A lady may now pass unattended, at any hour, through the College grounds, secure 
from seeing or hearing anything to alarm or offend her. . . . I think our University 
owes no inconsiderable part of the great influence it has exercised upon society to the 
fact that, while it has remodeled the special forms of its laws and orders when the 


spirit of the age required, it has always enforced, not only the moral law in its highest 
sense, but the minor morals, which are the manners of gentlemen. 


He then quoted some of the older laws of the College, showing the 
precedence once shown to sons of esquires and knights. For example, 
it was ordered that “every scholar, until he receives his first degree, be 
called only by his surname, unless he be a fellow commoner or the eldest 
son of a knight or nobleman.” In the classroom and chapel the scholars 
sat according to the rank of their fathers. All students of our Triennial 
and Quinquennial Catalogues know that until 1773 the names in the 
classes are arranged in the order of the fathers’ rank ; and this principle 
is followed to the very end of the list, names beginning with A some- 
times appearing at the very end (as in that of 1772). 

Mr. Felton’s lasting affection for Athens, which his visit to Greece 
had only strengthened, found warm expression in his inaugural. He 
says: 

There have been many more populous and wealthy cities than Athens ; but only 
one Athens has illustrated the history of man, — there has been but one Athens in the 
world. Time has not dimmed her ancient glories ; her schools still school mankind ; 
her language is the language of letters, of art, of science. There has been but one 


Acropolis, over which the Virgin Goddess of Wisdom kept watch and ward with spear 
and shield. There has been but one Parthenon, built by the genius of architecture, 
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and adorned by the unapproachable perfection of Phidian statues: and there it rises 
in its pathetic beauty of decay, kindling in the blaze of the noonday sun, or softly 
gleaming under the indescribable loveliness of the full moon of Attica. 





The anticipations of a long and prosperous term of the presidency for 
Mr. Felton were doomed to a sad disappointment. An insidious disease 
of the heart, which had given some of his friends uneasiness even before 
he took the presidency, was developed and aggravated by the sudden 
change of life which his new duties required and by the increased respons- 
ibility which he had assumed. The strict and even stern punctiliousness 
with which he discharged even the smaller duties of the presidency was 
sometimes in strange contrast to the mild and easy gentleness which had 
marked his conduct as professor. This struck his friends with surprise, 
and sometimes even with anxiety. Even on social occasions with intimate 
friends, where he would once have been full of life and overflowing with 
geniality and good humor, he now sometimes sat sober and silent and 
took an early leave, so that his friends asked in astonishment what could 
be the matter with the President. All this was generally attributed to the 
sobering effect of his new responsibilities, until the winter of 1861-1862, 
when his disease suddenly appeared in a dangerous form, and compelled 
him to postpone a journey to Washington, where he ws to attend a 
meeting of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. He afterwards 
went to visit his brother near Chester, Pa., where, after an illness of two 
or three weeks he died Feb. 26, 1862. I saw him for a few minutes 
there, about a week before his death; but it was only too plain that I was 
seeing him for the last time. His funeral took place in the College Chapel, 
where the services were conducted by Dr. Walker and Dr. Peabody. On 
the following Sunday, March 9, Dr. Peabody preached a funeral sermon, 
which bore the affectionate testimony to Mr. Felton’s character of one 
who had been among his most intimate friends of more than 38 years, 
since they entered College together on the same day in 1823. I will close 
these remarks on President Felton with a passage from this just dis- 
course : 


Who has ever borne a more benignant and endeared part than he sustained in the 
whole intercourse of friendship and society, with equal wit and wisdom, modesty and 
dignity, grace in his speech and vigor in his thought? . . . With a nature thus over- 
flowing with kindness, which might, to one who knew him but little, have seemed 
hardly to guard its own individuality and to be ready to become all things to all men, 
no man was ever more strongly intrenched within the defenses of a pure, true, and 
discriminating conscience. No unworthy compliance ever shed a transient shadow over 
even his earliest youth. We who have known him longest can recall not an act which we 
do not love to remember. Steadfast in the right, no power on earth could make him 
swerve from his convictions of duty. His force of character, hidden on ordinary occa- 
sions by his gentle and sunny temperament, appeared impregnable whenever it was put 
to the test. From the most arduous, thankless, and painful duties he never shrank ; 
and in prompt decision and fearless energy for difficult emergencies he was no less 
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conspicuous and admirable than in those amiable and graceful qualities which adorned 
his daily life. 

I feel sure that those who knew President Felton best as a colleague 
and loved him best as a friend will most heartily agree with Dr. Pea- 
body in this estimate of his character. Harvard College certainly has 
never had in her society a man who was more affectionately loved, and 
whose company was more eagerly sought by all who knew him. 

William W. Goodwin, ’51. 





THE SPRING QUARTER. 


THE definite arrangements for the inauguration of Professor Lowell as 
President of the University have not at this date of writing (May 1) been 
Shans ter Oe announced. It seems reasonably certain, however, that the 
coming Inau- ceremony will occur on Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 6 
—- and 7; in case the celebration is reduced to one day, Oct. 
6 will be selected. lt also seems likely that the ceremony will take 
place out of doors in the College Yard in front of University Hall. If the 
traditional inaugural program is followed, a simple but very dignified 
ritual will regulate the order of proceedings. A procession composed of 
the officers, visitors and students of the University, Alumni, state and 
municipal dignitaries, and specially invited delegates and guests, will 
assemble at one of the University buildings and march to the spot where 
the ceremonies take place. The First Parish Church of Cambridge has 
been the scene of most of the inaugurations of the 19th century, includ- 
ing that of President Eliot, as Sanders Theatre was not built in 1869. 
If Professor Lowell’s inauguration takes place outdoors, it will be a dis- 
tinct departure from the traditional custom. The ceremony of inaugura- 
tion has usually consisted in a congratulatory Latin oration to the in- 
cumbent by a student of the Senior Class, an address of induction, which, 
previous to President Eliot’s inauguration, was invariably delivered by 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, but which on that occasion was for 
the first time delivered by the President of the Board of Overseers, John 
Henry Clifford. In the course of this address the speaker places in the 
hand of the incumbent the ancient keys, charter, and seal of the College, 
as symbols and warrant of the authority to be conferred upon him. A 
reply and inaugural address by the President-elect have hitherto com- 
pleted the occasion. In recent years, however, the custom of conferring 
honorary degrees on similar occasions of academic rejoicing has become 
prevalent in other institutions, and may very likely be adopted in the 
present case. A dinner of the Alumni has usually taken place at previ- 
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ous inaugurations, and will doubtless be given on this occasion, and if the 
celebration is extended to two days, opportunity for other festivities will 
certainly be offered. 


President Eliot’s Southern trip (Feb. 6 to April 5) has been of deep 
and happy significance for Harvard and the cause of education through- 
out the United States, It is doubtful whether he could have p,..:aent 
rendered the University as great a service during the last Eliot's South- 
months of his Presidency in any other way. In a sense, the °™ — 
trip may be regarded as the manifestation, on the educational side, of the 
new Southern policy enunciated recently by Pres. Taft. “We have 
lately,” writes a Southern journal, “had the enheartening spectacle of a 
President-elect of the United States choosing to spend in a Southern city 
the months preceding his inauguration, in order that he might study at 
first hand our conditions and come into close contact with our people. 
Now we have a foremost private citizen of the country, as a sort of 
crowning event of his professional career, making a tour of the Southern 
States. That Mr. Taft should have elected thus to begin his term as 
President of the United States, with special attention to the Southern 
States, and Mr. Eliot thus to close his service as President of Harvard 
University, is a most unusual tribute to the progress of the present South 
and the possibilities of the immediate future.” President Eliot’s trip is 
elsewhere described as a “ veritable triumphal march.” He himself has 
said of it that never in his life before has he learned so much in the same 
length of time. 

It may not be amiss to add a few words concerning the measures re- 
cently taken by the University to keep in close touch with its alumni 
throughout the country, and to let its aims and ideals be more widely 
known. Of course, no one can seriously question the wisdom and expe- 
diency of President Eliot’s trip: it was taken in response to a host of in- 
vitations that have been accumulating with enormous rapidity in recent 
years; it was more than justified by the man himself, totally apart from 
his relation to Harvard. But there has been a very considerable disposi- 
tion to criticise the policy which has recently sent Mr. Greene, Mr. 
Wells, and Mr. Castle on extended trips through the South and West: 
it has been described as ‘‘too much tooting the horn,” “undignified ad- 
vertising,” ete., ete. This conveys a somewhat misleading expression. It 
may be fairly stated that these tours, all arranged by the Harvard 
Alumni Association, are not primarily intended for reeruiting or prose- 
lytizing purposes, although they may well tend indirectly to increase the 
resort of students to the University. They are made, in the first place, 
in response to an increasing demand on the part of Harvard alumni 
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everywhere, for information concerning the policy and ongoings of the 
University —a demand, the extent and earnestness of which is realized 
by few persons who reside in New England and are in close touch with 
Harvard. They are made, in the second place, in order that the officers 
of the University may study at close range the educational situation all 
over the land, especially the programs of high schools, and obtain infor- 
mation of importance for the Committee on Admission. Incidentally, let 
us hope, a few of the erroneous impressions prevalent concerning Har- 
vard in various localities have been and will be corrected, as for in- 
stance — to take a very minor example — the idea that she is “the col- 
lege that always gets licked in athletics”; but the notion that Harvard 
has recently embarked upon “a drum-beating campaign throughout the 
South and West” is scarcely in accordance with the actual facts. 


Two recent developments afford interesting evidence of the determina- 
tion of the Harvard Medical School to extend its influence over wider 
fields. The first is the announcement by the Department of 
Bohool Pathology of the establishment of a laboratory of Serum 
—— Diagnosis under the direction of Dr. F. P.Gay,’97. This new 
laboratory undertakes to make certain diagnoses that have been proved to 
be of clinical or of forensic value, and in addition offers, to those qualified, 
facilities for research in problems connected with the physiology and 
pathology of blood serum and tissue fluids. The scope in diagnosis will 
be amplified as fast as mew methods of determined value justify, and it 
is hoped that the research afforded by the clinical material will facili- 
tate the development of such methods. The fees for the various tests 
will be based on the skill and labor involved, and will be furnished on 
application. Special arrangements will be made with hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and with physicians dealing with charity patients. 

More important and ambitious than this is the announcement of a pro- 
ject for the establishment of a Medical School in China. ‘Ten recent 
graduates of the School who are preparing, at the expiration of their hos- 
pital appointments, to practise medicine in the Orient, have been for some 
time in correspondence with men now practising in the various cities of 
China, with reference to the establishment there of a School of Modern 
Medicine. The Chinese themselves are most anxious for the instruction 
that such a school would afford: the authorities there are heartily in 
favor of the scheme and have promised to place at the disposal of the 
proposed school existing hospitals to be used as sources of clinical instrue- 
tion. It is proposed to raise an endowment fund to be held by a board 
of trustees in this country, incorporated to hold land and money and 
direct the financial affairs of the institution. President Eliot, and Drs. H. 
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P. Waleott and A. T. Cabot of the Corporation, Professors Councilman, 
Cannon, and Christian of the Medical Faculty, and Prof. E. C. Moore 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, have consented to act as trustees, and | 
the Faculty of Medicine has recently passed a vote according to the pro- | 
posed school its approval and moral support. 
Funds are now being sought, in order to send one of those men who ex- 
pect to take up the practice of their profession in China, on a six months’ 
visit to the country for the purpose of selecting the most advantageous 
site for the new school. The Harvard Mission, which since its organ- { 
ization in 1902 has for four years raised $800 annually in support of ; 
E. C. Carter, ’00, as a missionary to India, has undertaken to bear the “h 
whole or a part of the initial expense of sending out the maker of this j 
preliminary investigation. The total sum needed will be at least $1500 
and as much of this as possible the Mission will endeavor to collect among 
graduates and undergraduates. Subscriptions, of whatever amount, may 4 
be sent to The Harvard Mission, Phillips Brooks House, Cambridge. It is 
difficult to conceive of a philanthropic enterprise more worthy of the sup- 
port of Harvard men. 





The following gift has recently been received by the University: a 
From James Norton Grew, Mary G. Pickering, Henrietta G. Fitz and 
xeorge Wigglesworth, the sum of $150,000 for the endow- gists to the 
ment of the University Chapel. This gift, which is to be University. 
known as the Edward Wigglesworth Memorial Fund, is made in mem- 4) 
ory of Edward Wigglesworth, of the Class of 1710, First Hollis Pro- } 
fessor of Divinity in Harvard College, and member of the Corporation ; of 
Edward Wigglesworth, of the Class of 1749, Tutor, Hollis Professor, Fel- 
low of the Corporation, and 1780-81 Acting President ; and of Edward 
Wigglesworth, first scholar of the Class of 1822. Its income is to be used 
“to maintain at the University religious services in such manner as the 
President and Fellows may from time to time think best. Provided, how- 
ever, that such services shall never be denominational or limited by the 
forms or tenets of any single branch of the Christian Church, and that, as 
heretofore, no person shall ever be excluded from sharing in the conduct 
of the services by reason of connection with any particular denomination.” 

The University has also received, from Frank Graham Thomson of the 


the University to strengthen her curriculum in one of its most essential 
branches. Interest in the theory and practice of government has enorm- 


Class of 1897, the promise of a gift of $5000 a year for ten years, begin- { 

ning with the academic year 1909-10, for instruction in the Department of i 
History and Government, especially for additional instruction in Munici- 
pal Government. Mr. Thomson’s timely generosity will make it possible for ; 
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ously increased during the past 10 or 15 years, and Harvard is indeed 
fortunate in being given the requisite funds for providing new courses in 
this field. If the program contemplated by the Department is carried out, 
the University will soon be giving at least twice as much instruction in 
municipal government as any other institution in the country. 

The Class of 1879 has also offered to coéperate with the Athletic Com- 
mittee in the completion of the Stadium, and that offer was accepted by 
the Athletic Committee at its meeting of April 12. The Class of 1879 
gave the first $100,000 for the erection of the Stadium. The building so 
far has cost a little more than $300,000: several thousand dollars of 
additional appropriation will now be made by the Athletic Committee, 
and the rest of the sum necessary to finish the work will be contributed 
by ’79. The most important part of the addition will be a parapet on the 
top— a concrete roof supported by pillars will be placed over the walk 
above the seats. The room on the ground floor of the northeast tower 
will be fitted up as a waiting-room for ladies. These changes will not 
increase the seating-capacity of the Stadium. The open end at the north 
will not be built up, but left as it is. Work on these changes will be begun 
at once, unless it is found that it will interfere with athletics on Soldier’s 
Field, and it is hoped that it can be completed by Commencement Day, 
the 30th anniversary of the graduation of the Class of 1879. 

The University has also received from the estate of the late George 
Francis Parkman, of the Class of 1844, a bequest of $50,000, “one half 
of the said sum to constitute a fund, the income of which is to be used 
for the purchase of books for the College Library, the other half to be 
used for general educational purposes.” From Adolphus Busch, a promise 
of an increase to $100,000 of his gift of $50,000 towards the erection of 
a new building for the Germanic Museum. From the Class of 1880, a 
portrait of ex-Pres. Roosevelt, painted by Joseph De Camp, which is now 
hung in the Living-Room of the Union. From Mr, Hugo Reisinger, as a 
gift to the Germanic Museum, a portrait of the German Emperor, painted 
by Arthur Kampf. 


The University mourns the death, on April 19, of Frank Winthrop 
Draper, late Professor of Legal Medicine, in the 67th year of his age. A 
Death of Prot. graduate of Brown University in 1862, he took an M.D. 
P.W. Draper. at Harvard in 1869, and served the University as Lecturer 
on Hygiene, Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, Assistant Professor and Pro- 
fessor of Legal Medicine from 1875 to 1903. He was the author of 
several standard works on Legal Medicine. As Medical Examiner for the 
South Suffolk District between 1877 and 1905, he showed the greatest 
ability and devotion, and really created a virtually new system of dealing 
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with many problems which the old coroner could no longer satisfactor- 
ily meet. His personal qualities and virtues were such as complemented 
his official and professional capacities, and rendered him an effective and 
highly-honored servant of the community. 


George Lincoln Goodale, Fisher Professor of Natural History and 
Director of the Botanic Garden, has added his name to the long list of 
teachers of the University who have tendered their resigna- 

: he - Resignation of 
tions to take effect at the beginning of the next academic Prot. @. L. 
year. A graduate of Amherst, a medical student at Bow- _— 
doin and Harvard, he came back to the University in 1872 as Lecturer 
on Vegetable Physiology after five years’ experience as a teacher at Bow- 
doin and in the Medical School of Maine. He was successively, Instructor 
in Botany, Assistant Professor of Vegetable Physiology, Professor of 
Botany, and Fisher Professor of Natural History between 1873 and 1909, 
and for the past 30 years Director of the Botanic Garden. Many genera- 
tions of students will remember with delight his large undergraduate 
course, Botany 1. He has a wide reputation as an authority in his chosen 
field, has written various works on plant physiology and economic botany, 
is a member of the leading scientific societies of the country, and has 
received honorary degrees from Amherst, Bowdoin, and Princeton. 


Prof. Bliss Perry, of the Department of English, has been appointed 
Harvard lecturer at the University of Paris and other French Univers- 
ities under the Hyde Foundation in 1909-10. The subject poreien 
of his lectures has not yet been announced. The annual Ger- Exchanges. 
man exchange will bring to Harvard during the first half of the next 
academic year one of the most distinguished scholars of the University of 
Berlin, Prof. Edward Meyer, the eminent classical historian, — and Har- 
vard is proud to send to Germany, in return, Prof. George Foot Moore, 
Frothingham Professor of the History of Religion. At least two English 
scholars are expected to conduct courses in the Department of History 
and Government in the ensuing year. The cosmopolitanism of the Uni- 
versity does not seem to be in danger of decreasing. 


The Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Admission 
are making steady progress with the task of simplifying and regulating the 
entrance requirements of the College in such a way as to ob- idea 
viate vexatious and unreasonable restrictions to the resort to Admission 
Harvard without in any way letting down her high standard. oe 
The Faculty has voted to request committees of school-teachers, one com- 
mittee from each department represented in the admission examinations, 
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to criticise formally every year the admission papers used at the last pre- 
ceding June and September examinations, and to make suggestions as to 
the character of future papers. Arrangements have also been made, 
whereby in June, 1909, and thereafter, the four entrance papers hitherto 
set in Elementary Greek, Advanced Greek, Elementary Latin, and Ad- 
vanced Latin, will be replaced by two papers — the one bearing the title 
“ Greek,” and the other bearing the title “ Latin.” These papers, which 
will be each three hours in length, will be so arranged that they may 
be taken by candidates who are prepared to meet either the elementary 
or the advanced requirements in these languages, or both. These changes 
are changes in form of the examinations merely ; no changes have been 
made in the definitions. It is understood that other similar changes are 
under consideration ; they will be announced as soon as they are deter- 
mined on. 


The Summer School of 1909 announces 96 courses, four more than in 
1908, which was the maximum hitherto. The subjects in which courses 
The Summer re offered and the number of courses in each subject are as 
School of 1908. F,)1ows: Anthropology, 1; Astronomy, 1; Botany, 3; Chem- 
istry, 7; Classics, 4; Education, 4; Engineering, 10; English, 12; Fine 
Arts, 6; Geology and Geography, 3; German, 4; History and Govern- 
ment, 6 ; Mathematics, 6 ; Methods of Teaching, 2; Music, 4; Philosophy, 
2; Physical Education, 8; Physics, 2; Psychology, 2; Public Speaking 
and Reading, 4; Romance Languages, 5. Of these courses, 10 are of- 
fered this year for the first time, viz.: Those on Cryptogamice Botany, 
Elementary Schools, Froebel’s Philosophy of Education, Chaucer, Etrus- 
ean and Roman Arts, Middle High German, Introduction to Modern 
Geometry, School Music for Teachers and Supervisors, French Romantic 
Drama, and Spanish Conversation. According to a vote recently passed 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences no undergraduate in Harvard Col- 
lege is permitted to count more than one course in the Summer School 
(equivalent to one half-course in College) towards the degree of A.B. in 
any one year. This, of course, does not in any way prevent the student 
in the Summer School from taking more than one course if he desires 
to do so. 

The following statistics of registration afford an interesting evidence 
of the way the Summer School has developed since its inauguration 
nearly 40 years ago. The first summer courses at the University were 
given for teachers of Botany in 1871 and 1872 by Prof. Asa Gray. In 
1873 a course in Biology by Prof. Louis Agassiz was added, and in the 
next two years, courses in Chemistry and Geology. For a long time 
summer courses were given in Science only, but in 1887 other subjects 
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began to be offered, and the number and variety of courses has since then 

steadily increased. The registration for the years 1871-73 has apparently 
been lost, but below are shown the totals for each seven-year period from 
1874 to 1908 inclusive, totals for the entire period, and totals for the ses- 
sion of 1908: 





1874- | 1881-| 1888- | 1895- 
7 94 











| 

| 

| 
N umber of Courses ~— 2 ; | 84 34 144] 299/} 506/|| 1,017 | 92 
‘ *  20r ALB... | 0O 0 44 74] 245 || 3863)| 64 
“« Persons... . «|| 443 | 378 | 2,020 | 4,438 | 6,135 |/13,414 || 957 
vf “ Women . : | 185 103 795 | 2,785 | 3,468 || 7,331 || 468 
si * Men)... « | 258 | 275 | 1,225 | 1,653 | 2,672 || 6,083 || 489 
- “ Teachers ‘ 274 | 210 | 1,177 | 3,145 | 3,978 || 8,784) 545 
“  “ Harvard Students | 30 | 88 | 283] 412] 853]/ 1,616'| 180 
5 “ other Students | 23 24 241 292 651 || 1,231 134 





ei] ot || 
“ _ Holders of Degrees . || 121 | 130 689 | 1,362 | 2,053 || 4,355 || 372 
| 

















“ from New England . | 243 | 212 941 | 2,096 | 2,855 || 6,347 || 518 

“ “Middle States. . || 96 | 60 | 418| 1,153} 1,270 || 2,997 || 143 

“ “ Southern States .|| 30 84 241| 489] 788 /| 1,582/) 106 

“ “Lake States . .|| 57 | 50 | 226] 480] 755/| 1,518|| 97 

“ “Western States .|| 8 | 13 | 132] 198] 257/|| 538 || 36 

“ of Foreigners . | 9/ 9] 62] 142] 210 | 432 || 57 
| 





The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(who was born Aug. 29, 1809), was celebrated in Sanders Theatre, on 
April 27, under the auspices of the Cambridge Historical yyiscenaneous 
Society. President Eliot acted as chairman, and introduced and Personal. 
as speakers Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, Dr. D. W. Cheever, ’52, Dr. E.W. 
Emerson, ’66, and Rev. S. M. Crothers, h 99. The University Glee Club 
sang two songs with words by Dr. Holmes, and Mr. Copeland read “ The 
Last Leaf” and “The Chambered Nautilus.” —G. Lowes Dickinson, 
M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, Eng., delivered the Ingersoll Lecture 
on “ The Immortality of Man” on April 9.— Prof. Charles Gross of the 
Department of History, whom illness has obliged to be absent from the 
University during the second half of the academic year, is fast recuperat- 
ing. Previous to his departure he was appointed by the Corporation to 
be the first occupant of the Gurney Professorship of History and Political 
Science, recently established in memory of Ephraim Whitman Gurney, of 
the Class of 1852,who was successively Professor of Latin, Philosophy, and 
History in the University, also Dean of the College Faculty, and, after 
his resignation in 1884, Fellow of the Corporation until his death in 1886.— 
The Harvard Club of Boston gave a reception and smoker to the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, and to the first and second group scholars of the 
University, at the Hotel Somerset in Boston on the evening of March 31. 
The affair was a most pronounced success ; scores of members of the Club 
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who were late in applying for places at the tables had to be refused ad- 
mission on account of the number present. The Club has once more jus- 
tified its existence, and has obviously come to stay. — During the April 
Recess, a drinking-fountain was built in the main hallway of the Union 
towards the Periodical Room, as a memorial to Thomas Simms Bettens, 
’74, who taught the Classics for 28 years in one of the secondary schools 
of New York City. The fountain is the gift of his students, including 
graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. — The last of the 
series of lectures on “‘ The Professions,” delivered under the auspices of 
the Harvard Union, was given in Sanders Theatre on April 13, by Pre- 
sident Eliot, on “ Education,” before an audience of over 1600 students 
and members of the Faculties and Governing Boards. It was a very not- 
able occasion — the last on which the body of undergraduates had a chance 
to hear Mr. Eliot before his retirement — and the enthusiasm was tre- 
mendous. It illustrated, in fact, in the best possible manner, as President 
Eliot said, one of the greatest satisfactions which the profession of Educa- 
tion brings with it.— Prof. W. C. Sabine, Dean of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School and of the Graduate School of Applied Science, sailed for 
Europe on April 29 on a three months’ trip. In the course of his travels 
he will visit schools of applied science in England and on the Continent. 


R. B. Merriman, ’96. 
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this fund shall be used to maintain at the 
University religious services in such man- 
ner as the President and Fellows may from 
time to time think best. Provided, how- 
ever, that such services shall never be de- 
nominational or limited by the forms or 
tenets of any single branch of the Christian 
Church, and that as heretofore no person 
shall ever be excluded from sharing in the 
conduct of the services by reason of con- 
nection with any particular denomination. 
In case either of the above conditions 
should be violated, or control of such serv- 
ices should ever fall into the hands of a 
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Meeting of Jan. 25, 1909. (Additional.) 
Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and J. Temple- 
man Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
Jan. 1, 1909. 


Meeting of Feb. 1, 1909. 
The following letter was presented: 
Boston, Jan. 25, 1909. 





To the President and Fellows of Harvard 

College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sirs, — Feeling the great import- 
ance of the work done in connection with 
the University Chapel, we desire to give 
to the University the sum of $150,000 
upon the following trusts. The income of 


1 Extracts. 





single denomination, or services of the 
character specified should cease to be 
maintained at the University, the entire 
fund shall be paid over to the American 
Unitarian Association, or any successor of 
such Association, for the general purposes 
of its work. 

In view of the strong interest in the 
religious side of the University’s work 
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felt by those hereinafter named, we desire 
to make this fund a memorial to the fol- 
lowing persons : 

Edward Wigglesworth, of the Class of 
1710, First Hollis Professor of Divinity in 
Harvard College from 1721 to 1765 ; mem- 
ber of the Corporation from 1724 to 1765. 

Edward Wigglesworth, of the Class of 
1749, Tutor in Harvard College in 1764-5; 
Second Hollis Professor of Divinity from 
1765 to 1791; Fellow of the Corporation 
from 1779 to 1792, and Acting President 
in 1780-81. 

Edward Wigglesworth, first scholar of 
the Class of 1822. 

Will you kindly let us know whether 
such a gift would be accepted by you upon 
the foregoing terms. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Jane Norton Grew, 
Mary G. Pickering, by 
George Wigglesworth, Attorney. 
Henrietta G. Fitz, 
George Wigglesworth. 


And the Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $150,000. It was thereupon Voted 
that the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to Mrs. Jane Norton Drew, 
Mrs. Mary G. Pickering, Mrs. Henrietta 
G. Fitz, and Mr. George Wigglesworth 
for their munificent gift of $150,000 for 
the establishment of a fund for maintain- 
ing religious services at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and that it be accepted in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the foregoing 
letter; and that this fund be known as 
the Edward Wigglesworth Memorial 
Fund. 

The Treasurer presented a letter di- 
rected to the Librarian from Jens I. 
Westengard, General Adviser to the 
Government of Siam, dated Dec. 15, 
1908, presenting to Harvard College the 
sum of £398-13-8, which, Mr. Westen- 
gard stated, represented the amount of 
subscriptions raised in Siam for a me- 
morial to Professor Edward H. Strobel, 
this memorial to take the form of a fund 
the income of which is to be devoted to 
the purchase for the College Library of 
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recent books on Siam. Of this sum His 
Majesty the King of Siam contributed 
about £80, and His Royal Highness, the 
Crown Prince about £35. In addition 
to money contributions, authors of some 
recent books on subjects connected with 
Siam sent to the Library copies of their 
works. The Council of the Siam Society 
also contributed a full set of the Journal 
of the Society to the present time, and 
informed Mr. Westengard that they 
would continue to send the Journal to 
the Library. It was thereupon Voted 
that the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to His Majesty the King of 
Siam for his generosity in contributing 
to a permanent memorial to an official 
of high distinction in the service of the 
Kingdom of Siam, at the University at 
which he received his education and 
which he served so faithfully and so ef- 
fectively, and that the gift of His Majesty 
be gratefully accepted on the terms 
stated. It was further Voted that Mr. 
Westengard be requested to convey to 
the donors of this memorial fund, to the 
authors of the books on Siam, and to the 
Siam Society the thanks of the President 
and Fellows for their generosity in con- 
tributing to this memorial, and that their 
gifts be gratefully accepted on the terms 
stated. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$2500 for the expenses for 1909-10 in 
connection with the investigation of can- 
cer, to be used under the direction of the 
Caroline Brewer Croft Fund Cancer 
Commission, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $150, the 
second instalment for the scholarship 
of the Harvard Club of San Francisco 
for the year 1908-09. 

‘oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of New Jersey for its gift of $125, the 
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second instalment for the Prize offered 
by the Club to that student from New 
Jersey entering the Freshman Class in 
Harvard College in the Fall of 1908 who 
has passed the best examination. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the expenses at the Bussey Institution. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John Lowell 
for his good offices in the matter of the 
subscriptions toward the expenses at 
the Bussey Institution. 

Voted to guarantee that the cost of 
board on the American plan, without 
extras, at Memorial Hall, for the months 
of February and March, 1909, shall not 
exceed $5 a week. 

Voted that the supplementary charge 
of $20 per course for additional courses 
in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences be no longer charged to any 
resident graduate students in that school. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1909: Arthur 
Fisher Whittem, in Romance Languages; 
Louis Allard, in French. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Edward Burlingame Hill, in Music; 
Howard Levi Gray, in History; Arthur 
Norman Holcombe, in Economics; 
Charles Phillips Huse, in Economics. 


Meeting of March 1, 1909. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Feb. 11, 1909, 
toward the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their second quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1908-09 
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on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Katherine 
Eliot Bullard for her gift of $500 “for 
the unrestricted use of the department of 
Neuropathology in the Harvard Medical 
School, at the discretion of the Assistant 
Professor of Neuropathology, with the 
advice and consent of the Corporation.” 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$500 from the estate of James Mills 
Peirce in accordance with the following 
provision of his will: 

5. I give and bequeath to the Fellows 
of Harvard College the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars for the purchase of books for 
the library of the mathematical depart- 
ment of Harvard University. I make this 
gift in memory of my grandfather, Ben- 
jamin Peirce, of the Class of 1801, librarian 
and first historian of Harvard University, 
of my father, Benjamin Peirce, of the 
Class of 1829, tutor or professor in Harvard 
University from the year 1831 to the year 
1880, and of my deeply lamented brother, 
Benjamin Mills Peirce, of the Class of 1865, 
who died in 1870; and I ask that a book- 
plate, containing a suitable mention of 
their names, be inserted in each volume 
bought with this legacy. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional gift of $416.66 
to be used for the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter from 
Professor F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 
1906. 

Voted that the gift of $500, from the 
Saturday Club of Boston, for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500. received 
through Professor Thomas Dwight, 
for the ‘‘ Anatomical Research Fund ” 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $350 
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for the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 
1909-10, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. C. W. Amory, 
Mr. Albert H. Newman, Mrs. Shepherd 
Brooks, and Mrs. Frances E. Colburn 
for their gifts, amounting to $700, to be 
added to the Surgical Laboratory Fund 
for special investigation of the surgery 
of the lung. 

The Secretary presented a letter from 
the Curator of the Warren Anatomical 
Museum, transmitting the following 
communication from Dr. J. Orne Green: 

182 Marlboro St., Feb’y 16, 1909. 


Dear Dr. Whitney : 

I herewith give my collection of speci- 
mens illustrative of the Osseous Pathology 
of Diseases of the Ear, to the Warren Ana- 
tomical Museum. They were deposited in 
the Museum when I was Clinical Professor 
but I neglected to formally make them 
over. 

Very truly yours, 
J. ORNE GREEN. 

Wo. F. Wuitney, M.D., Curator. 


Whereupon it was Voted that Dr. 
Green’s gift of his very valuable collec- 
tion be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Dudley L. Pickman, for present use at 
the Museum of Comparative Zodélogy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Ellis Loring Dresel, the fifth annual gift 
of the same amount for the purchase of 
books on German Drama, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis for its gift of $150, the first 
instalment for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis for the year 
1908-09. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Seattle for its gift of $150, the second 
payment on account of its offer of $300 


for 1908-09 for the scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Boston News- 
boys’ Protective Union for the additional 
gift of $25 to be added to the income of 
the Boston Newsboys’ Scholarship for 
1908-09. 

The Secretary presented a letter from 
Mr. Walter F. Brown, of the Class of 
1892, announcing the organization of 
the Harvard Club of Toledo, Ohio, with 
a membership of fifteen former students 
of Harvard University, and communi- 
cating the unanimous vote of the Club 
to establish a scholarship of $250 to be 
awarded to a graduate of the Toledo 
High School entering Harvard College. 
Whereupon it was Voted that the hearty 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
sent to the Harvard Club of Toledo, 
and that their offeg of an annual scholar- 
ship of $250 be gratefully accepted. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that can- 
didates for the higher degrees in Arts 
and Sciences be regarded as candidates 
for their several degrees at the times 
when their records are complete and their 
dues paid. 

Voted that the Resident Executive 
Board be authorized to undertake the im- 
mediate reorganization of the Harvard 
Dining Association and the Randall Hall 
Association with a view to placing both 
dining halls under the management of 
a single board, which shall administer 
them both with the greatest possible 
efficiency and economy. 2 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Charles Gross for the second 
half of the current academic year in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that Instructor Arthur E. Norton 
have leave of absence during the year 
1909-10. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Feb. 
13, 1909: M. DeW. Hemmeon, as As- 
sistant in History; W. H. Davis, as 
Instructor in Public Speaking. 

Voted to appoint Charles Luke Wells, 
Lecturer on Medieval History for the 
second half of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for the second half of the current 
academic year: Julius Wooster Eggleston 
in Economic Geology ; Charles Sherwood 
Ricker, in Philosophy; Harry Maxwell 
Varrell, in History; Edwin Hemphill 
Place, M.D., in Pediatrics. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Ray Madding McConnell, in Social 
Ethics; Robert Franz Foerster, in 
Social Ethics; James Ford, in Social 
Ethics; Benjamin Apjhorp Gould Fuller, 
in Philosophy. 


Meeting of March 8, 1909. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$50,000 from the estate of Mr. George 
F. Parkman, ‘‘one half of said sum to 
constitute a fund, the income of which 
is to be used for the purchase of books 
for the College Library, the other half 
to be used for general educational pur- 
poses.” 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge for his gift of $1000 
for the purchase of books on the history 
of Germany, France, and India. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his additional gift of 
$250, to be credited to the account of 
Scholarship Money Returned in the Law 
School. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
Harold J. Coolidge, the fourth payment 
on account of his offer of fifty dollars a 
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year for five years for the purchase of 
books on China, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the Chairman appoint a 
committee to take order for the arrange- 
ment of suitable ceremonies for the in- 
auguration of Professor Lowell as Presi- 
dent of the University ; that the President 
of the Board of Overseers be requested 
to appoint additional members of the 
committee on the part of that Board, and 
that the Secretary to the Corporation be 
appointed Secretary of the Committee. 
The Chairman appointed as members 
of the committee on the inauguration of 
the President, on the part of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows, Messrs. Walcott, 
Higginson, and Adams. 


Meeting of March 29, 1909. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received March 9, 1909, 
toward the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional gift of $416.66 
to be used for the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter from 
Prof. F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John B. 
Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $500 for the 
purchase of books on linguistics. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Buffalo for its gift of $200 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Buffalo for the year 1908-09. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
James F. Curtis for the purchase of 
books relating to the history and develop- 
ment of the western part of the United 
States, be gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
James Loeb, for the purchase of publi- 
cations of Labor Unions, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. Luther D. 
Shepard for his gift of a motor and shaft- 
ing for the workroom of the new building 
of the Harvard Dental School. 

The Treasurer presented a letter from 
Mr. John Woodbury, Secretary of the 
Class of 1880, as follows: 


14 Beacon St. Boston, March 10, 1909. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 

College. 

Gentlemen : —The Class of 1880, Har- 
vard College, presents to Harvard Uni- 
versity the portrait of President Roose- 
velt painted for them by Joseph de Camp. 
It is their hope that ultimately the portrait 
will be deposited in Memorial Hall, but 
they understand, and appreciate the rea- 
sons for, the rule that excludes therefrom 
the portraits of persons still living. They 
therefore express the wish that until such 
time as the Corporation can assign the 
picture to a permanent location it may be 
hung in the Harvard Union, which insti- 
tution they understand is willing to accept 
its custody on these terms. 

Very truly yours, 
John Woodbury, 
Sec’y Class of 1880. 





Whereupon it was Voted that the hearty 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
sent to the Class of 1880, and that their 
gift of the portrait of President Roose- 
velt be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Hugo Rei- 
singer for his generous gift to the Ger- 
manic Museum of a portrait of His 
Majesty, the German Emperor, painted 
by Arthur Kampf. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John L. 
Gardner for his generous gift of a large 
collection of butterflies and moths to the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 
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Voted that the offer of Mr. Frank 
Graham Thomson, of $5000 a year for 
ten years, beginning with the academic 
year 1909-10, for instruction in the 
Department of History and Government, 
especially for instruction in Municipal 
Government in addition to that already 
given, be gratefully accepted, and that 
the hearty thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to Mr. Thomson for his 
great generosity. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. Orville A. 
Derby, Director of the Geological and 
Mineralogical Service of Brazil, for 
many valuable courtesies given to Pro- 
fessor Jay B. Woodworth, of the Shaler 
Memorial Expedition. 

Voted to appoint Clarence Livingston 
Speyers, Assistant in Chemistry for the 
second half of the current academic year. 


Meeting of April 12, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Messrs. Storey 
and Putnam, Trustees, for the gift of 
$1000 for the Department of Neuro- 
pathology, to be used at the discretion of 
Professor James J. Putnam and Assist- 
ant Professor E. E. Southard for re- 
searches bearing on the knowledge and 
treatment of nervous diseases. 

“oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional gift of $416.66 
to be used for the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition in accor- 
dance with the terms of a letter from 
Professor F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 
1906. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Mrs. Amey Richmond 
Sheldon of $65,000 in cash and securities 
amounting to $98,000, in accordance 
with the following terms of her will: 

I give and bequeath to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, Cam- 
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bridge, Massachusetts, the sum of three 
hundred thousand dollars ($300,000) in 
eash or in securities to be selected by my 
Executors and at valuations to be fixed 
by my Executors, which shall be conclus- 
ive, for the rebuilding or enlarging of its 
library building known as Gore Hall in 
such manner as the said President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College shall deem best; 
and if for any reason, said rebuilding or 
enlarging shall be deemed by them in- 
expedient, then I give and bequeath such 
sum to be used, in the discretion of the 
said President and Fellows for the gen- 
eral purposes of the said corporation. 


All the rest, residue and remainder of 
my husband’s property, so far as the 
same can be ascertained and followed, I 
give, devise and bequeath to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to hold the 
same as a fund to be known as the Fred- 
erick Sheldon Fund, the income thereof 
to be applied in the discretion of, and un- 
der rules to be prescribed by the President 
and Fellows aforesaid to the further educa- 
tion of students of promise and standing 
in the University by providing them with 
facilities for further education by travel 
after graduation or by establishing travel- 
ing scholarships. 

Voted that the gift of $100 to be added 
to the James Mills Peirce Scholarship 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Francis R. Appleton, for the purchase 
of English plays for the College Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
D. W. Abercrombie, his first payment on 
account of his offer of $100 to the Loan 
Fund of the College, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge and Mr. Clarence L. Hay for 
their generous gift of about three thou- 
sand volumes and a large number of 
pamphlets relating to the History of 
South America and especially to that of 
Chile, a collection which belonged. to 
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Sr. Luis Montt, National Librarian of 
Chile. 

oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. Hiram Bing- 
ham, Curator of South American His- 
tory and Literature, for his generous 
offices in accomplishing the purchase of 
the Montt Collection of books and 
pamphlets relating to South America, 
presented to Harvard University by 
Professor A. C. Coolidge and Mr. 
Clarence L. Hay, and for his services in 
procuring for the University many official 
publications of the Chilean government. 

Voted that Assistant Professor Andrew 
have leave of absence during the year 
1909-10. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
C. H. Grandgent for leave of absence 
for the academic year 1909-10 in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
W. Z. Ripley for leave of absence for 
the second half of the academic year 
1909-10 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to rescind the vote of Jan. 25, 
1909, giving leave of absence to Assistant 
Professor Dixon for the second half of 
the year 1909-10. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
C. J. Bullock for leave of absence for 
the second half of the academic year 
1909-10 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Elisworth 
Cory, Assistant in Comparative Litera- 
ture for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint as Preachers to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909: Paul Revere Frothingham, S.T.B., 
Alexander Mann, D.D., Francis John 
McConnell, D.D., Albert Parker Fitch, 
Charles Edward Park. ; 
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Voted to reappoint Heinrich Conrad 
Bierwirth, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
German for five years from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Leonard 
Bouton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to reappoint Frank Lowell 
Kennedy, A.B., S.B., Assistant Professor 
of Drawing and Machine Design for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to reappoint George Sharp 
Raymer, A.B., E.M., Assistant Professor 
of Mining for five years from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint Lincoln Frederick 
Schaub, Assistant Professor of Com- 
mercial Law for five years from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint Charles Wilson Kil- 
lam, Assistant Professor of Architectural 
Constructicn for five years from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors from Sept. 1, 1909: Hermann Julius 
Weber, Ph.D., in German; Albert Wil- 
helm Boesche, Ph.D., in German. 

Voted to appoint Lincoln Frederick 
Schaub, Secretary of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from September 1, 
1909: Edgar Judson Rich, on the Theory 
and Practice of Rate-Making; James 
Newton Gunn, on Industrial Organiza- 
tion; William James Cunningham, on 
Railroad Operation; William Bliss 
Medlicott, on Insurance; Herbert Bee- 
man Dow, on Insurance; John Farwell 
Moors, on Investment; John Wells Far- 
ley, on Municipal Administration; Ar- 
thur Truman Safford, on Hydraulic 
Engineering; William Charles Downs, 
on the Economic Resources of South 
America; Ralph Adams Cram, on Ar- 
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chitectural Design; Frank Miles Day, on 
Architectural Design. 

Voted to appoint Howard Lane Black- 
well, Ph.D., Fellow for Research in 
Physics for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint John Charles Phillips, 
Fellow for Research in Applied Biology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Paul Terry Cherington, in Economic 
Resources; Stuart Daggett, in Trans- 
portation; Melvin Thomas Copeland, in 
Economic Resources; John Glanville 
Gill, in Romance Languages; George 
Luther Lincoln, in Romance Languages; 
Chandler Rathfon Post, in Romance 
Languages; George Benson Weston, in 
Romance Languages; Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, in Romance Languages; Al- 
phonse Brun, in French; Richmond 
Laurin Hawkins, in French; Ralph 
Hayward Keniston, in French; Evaristo 
Hurtado, in Spanish; Wilfrid Ewart 
MacDonald, in Mathematics; Guy 
Roger Clements, in Mathematics; Elmer 
Irwin Shepard, in Mathematics; Schuy- 
ler B.Serviss, in Elementary Mechanics; 
Edward Russell Markham, in Shop 
Work; Harold Gilliland Crane, in Elec- 
trical Engineering; Frederick Henry La- 
hee, in Geology; Carl Ludwig Schrader, 
in Gymnastics; Francis Gleason Fitz- 
patrick, in Fine Arts; Martin Mower, in 
Fine Arts; Chandler Rathfon Post, in 
Fine Arts; Griffith Conrad Evans, in 
Mathematics; Benton MacKaye, in 
Forestry ; Andrew Garbutt, in Modeling; 
Herman Dudley Murphy, in Drawing 
from the Life; Eliot Thwing Putnam, in 
Architecture; Harold Broadfield Warren, 
Freehand Drawing; Ernest Bernbaum, 
in English; William Richard Castle, Jr., 
in English; Hermann Hagedorn, Jr., 
in English; Thomas Hall, Jr., in English; 
Francis Howard Fobes, in Greek and 
Latin; Carl Newell Jackson, in Greek 
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and Latin; Dean Putnam Lockwood, in 
Greek and Latin; Kendall Kerfoot Smith, 
in Greek and Latin; John Sayward Gal- 
braith, in Greek and Latin; Robert 
Henning Webb, in Greek and Latin; 
Morton Collins Stewart, in German; 
Frederick William Charles Lieder, in 
German; Ray Waldron Pettengill, in 
German; Carl Henry Ibershoff, in Ger- 
man; Ernst Hermann Paul Grossmann, 
in German Correspondence. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Chester Littlefield Thorndike, in Me- 
chanical Drawing and Descriptive Geo- 
metry; George Falley Ninde, in Drawing 
and Machine Design; John Robert 
Nichols, in Civil Engineering; Clifton 
Harlan Paige, in Civil Engineering; 
Winthrop Perrin Haynes, in Geology; 
William Gardner Reed, in Meteorology; 
Herbert Melville Boylston, in Metallurgy 
and Metallography ; Walter Scott Weeks, 
in Mining and Metallurgy; Newton 
Samuel Bacon, in Physiology; Lyman 
Sawin Hapgood, in Physiology; Fred 
Robert Jouett, in Physiology; Paul 
Hector Provandie, in Physiology; Louis 
Angell Babbitt, in Physics; Percy Wil- 
liams Bridgman, in Physics; Emory 
Leon Chaffee, in Physics; Harvey Cor- 
nelius Hayes, in Physics; Edward Allen 
Boyden, in Zoélogy; Isaiah Leo Sharf- 
man, in Economics; Laurence Bradford 
Packard, in History; Harrison Clifford 
Dale, in History; Harry Maxwell Var- 
rell, in History; Carl Stephenson, in 
Government; Spencer Ervin, in Govern- 
ment; Walter Heilprin Pollak, in Gov- 
ernment; Bay Edward Estes, in Govern- 
ment; William Henry Nelson, in Gov- 
ernment; Edgar Oscar Parker, in Draw- 
ing; Arthur Bliss Seymour, in the Cryp- 
togamic Herbarium. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909: Julian Tyng, in Electrical 
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Engineering; Alfred Wood Stickney, in 
Mining and Metallurgy; Ranson Evarts 
Somers, in Mining and Metallurgy; 
Irving Widmer Bailey, in Botany; Ar- 
thur Johnson Eames, in Botany; Ed- 
mund Ware Sinnott, in Botany; Howard 
Phillips Barss, in Botany; Alden True 
Speare, in Botany; John Detlefsen, in 
Zoilogy; Edward Carroll Day, in Zo- 
ology; Sergius Morgulis, in Zodlogy; 
Abbott Payson Usher, in Economics; 
Walter Almerian Hildreth, in German. 

Voted to appoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, Botanical Collector for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909. 


Meeting of April 19, 1909. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$13,779.68 from the estate of Walter 
Farnsworth Baker on account of his 
bequest to Harvard College. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received April 15, 1909, 
toward the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. C. G. Weld 
for his gift of $1000 toward the Dental 
School Endowment. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Aesculapian 
Club for its gift of $185 to pay the 
expenses of a representative of the 
Medical School traveling to different 
parts of the country to speak about the 
School. 

Voted that the gift of $10, from Mr. 
Carroll T. Bond, for the purchase of 
books on the South, especially books 
relating to the military history of the 
Confederate States, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Notice was received from the Curator 
of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
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that the Museum had received as the gift 
of Messrs. John E. Thayer and Outram 
Bangs a highly valuable collection known 
as the Edward A. and Outram Bangs 
Collection of Birds, — and it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to Messrs. John E. 
Thayer and Outram Bangs for this 
admirable accession to the resources of 
the Museum. 

The resignation of George Lincoln 
Goodale as Fisher Professor of Natural 
History, and Director of the Botanic 
Garden was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Graham Wallas, on Government; Elliot 
Hersey Goodwin, on Government; Lin- 
coln Frederick Schaub, on Persons and 
Quasi-Contracts. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Joseph Warren, in Government; Joseph 
Lewis Stackpole, in Patent Law; San- 
ford Henry Eisner Freund, in Criminal 
Law; Arthur Atwood Ballantine, in 
Criminal Law; Bertel Glidden Willard, 
in Public Speaking; William Henry Nel- 
son, in Public Speaking; Philip Benja- 
min Kennedy, in Public Speaking. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Henry Maurice Sheffer, in Philosophy; 
Stanley Alfred Mellor, in Philosophy; 
Horatio Willis Dresser, in Philosophy; 
George Clarke Cox, in Philosophy; 
Arthur Stone Dewing, in Philosophy; 
Charles Sherwood Ricker, in Philosophy ; 
Horace Meyer Kallen, in Philosophy; 
Corning Benton, in History; St. John 
Perret, in Public Speaking; Charles 
Bishop Johnson, in Public Speaking. 

Voted to appoint Raymond Edwin 
Merwin, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Anthropology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909. 
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Meeting of April 26, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for his generous gift of $1750 
for the purchase of books on Germany, 
Morocco, South America, ete. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ernest B. 
Dane for his generous gift of $1500 for 
the expenses of an expedition to Japan 
to find and bring to this country a fungus 
parasite of the gypsy moth, and that the 
gift be accepted in accordance with the 
terms of a letter from Professor W. C. 
Sabine dated April 23, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. J. E. Sterrett 
for his gift of $50 to be used as a prize 
in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the award to be made at the 
discretion of the Dean. 

Voted that the gift of $10, from Mr. 
John S. Lawrence, for the purchase of 
books on the lives of successful men, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$2.70 for the purchase of books, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. A. W. Preston 
for his generous offer of $2000 a year 
for five years, beginning Sept. 1, 1909, 
to be used jointly by Harvard University 
and the Boston High School of Commerce 
in furthering the study of the economic 
resources and commerce of South Amer- 
ica, in accordance with a letter from the 
Dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration to Mr. Preston dated 
April 16, 1909, and Mr. Preston’s reply 
thereto dated April 20, 1909. Voted that 
Mr. Preston’s generous offer be grate- 
fully accepted upon the terms stated in 
the above mentioned correspondence. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Society for Promoting Agriculture for 
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their generous offer of $1200 a year for 
three years from May 1, 1909, “‘to aid 
the College to enable Professor Theobald 
Smith to continue his experiments on 
bovine tuberculosis along the lines of 
the work heretofore done by him for the 
Society.” 

Voted that Professor George Foot 
Moore have leave of absence during the 
first half of the academic year 1909-10 
in accordance with an understanding 
entered into by Harvard University and 
the University of Berlin whereby a Pro- 
fessor will be sent by each institution to 
the other as a special lecturer in the 
year 1909-10. 

Voted to change the title of Irving W. 
Bailey from Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Botany to Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Forestry and Botany. 

Voted to appoint Eduard Meyer, Visit- 
ing Professor of Ancient History for the 
year 1909-10. 

Voted to appoint George Perkins Clin- 
ton, Research Collector in Cryptogamic 
Botany for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Davis Rich Dewey, 
Lecturer on Economics for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Charles Miner Stearns, in English; 
Charles Thomas Brues, in Economic 
Entomology; Waiter James Dodd, 
M.D., in the Roentgen Ray Depart- 
ment. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Oscar James Campbell, Jr., in English; 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, in 
English; George Harold Edgell, in Fine 
Arts; Percy Emerson Brown, M.D., in 
the Roentgen Ray Department; Arial 
Welling George, M.D., in the Roentgen 
Ray Department. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
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Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909: Charles James Moore, in 
Chemistry; Gorham Waller Harris, in 
Chemistry; Gustavus John Esselen, Jr., 
in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Guy Emerson, Proc- 
tor for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS.! 
Stated Meeting of February 24, 1909. 


The following member was present: 
Mr. Higginson. 

Other members of the Board were 
absent in consequence of previous notice, 
given by the Secretary of the Board, 
that their attendance would not be re- 
quired, on account of the inability of 
the President and Fellows to present 
to the Board at this meeting the list of 
midyear degrees. Whereupon, a quo- 
rum not being present, the meeting was 
adjourned by Mr. Higginson to 11 
o’clock a. M. on Wedaesday, March 3, 
1909. 


Adjourned Meeting of March 3, 1909. 


The following 17 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Delano, Endicott, Fish, P. R. 
Frothingham, Grant, Higginson, Huide- 
koper, A. A. Lawrence, Rand, Shattuck, 
Storey, J. C. Warren, W. Warren, Wil- 
liams. 

The records of the two previous meet- 
ings were read and approved. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 1, 1909, conferring 
midyear degrees, recommended therefor 
by the Faculties of the several Depart- 
ments of the University respectively, and 
the Board voted to consent to the con- 
ferring of said degrees. 

1 Extracts. 
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Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

The resignation of Mr. James Loeb 
from the Committees to visit the Fogg 
Museum, and the Department of Class- 
ics, and the resignation of Rev. Albert 
Parker Fitch from the Committee to 
visit the Harvard Divinity School, were 
placed on file. 


Stated Meeting of April 14, 1909. 

The following 24 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board, the 
President of the University, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Delano, Endicott, Fish, P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, Higginson, 
A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, Loring, 
Markham, Peabody, Rand, Shattuck, 
Storey, Storrow, J. C. Warren, W. War- 
ren, Weld. 

Various appointments, including those 
of Preachers to the University were con- 
curred in. 

The President of the Board informed 
the Board that at the request of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows he had appointed, 
on March 9, 1909, Messrs. J. C. Warren, 
Fish and Appleton, as a Committee on 
the part of the Board to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the inaugural cere- 
monies of Professor Lowell as President 
of the University, and the Board Voted 
to confirm these appointments. 

Judge Grant, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of the University 
to Secondary Schools, presented an oral 
report, with the recommendation that the 
Board adopt the following votes, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to com- 
municate the same to the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences: 

1. To recommend to the Board of Over- 
seers that the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences be requested to make such readjust- 
ment of the ratings of the admission re- 
quirements in languages as shall place 
them more nearly on an equal basis. 
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2. To recommend to the Board of Over- 

seers that in order to encourage better in- 
struction in the modern languages the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences be requested 
to administer examinations in German and 
French so as to test ability, not only to 
read and write those languages, but to 
understand them when spoken or read 
aloud; 
And said report and recommendation 
were referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, and upon the re- 
commendation of that Committee were 
accepted and adopted, and ordered to be 
transmitted to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Mr. Winslow Warren presented the 
Report of the Committee to visit the 
Chemical Laboratory, and the Report 
of the Committee to visit the Gray 
Herbarium; accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Report 
of the Committee on Italian, Spanish 
and Romance Philology, and the Report 
of the Committee to visit the Medical 
and Dental Schools; accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Secretary of the Board reported 
that pursuant to the vote of the Board 
of January 13, 1909, he had prepared 
a new and revised edition of the Rules 
and By-laws of the Board, and had 
caused thesame tobe printed, and a copy 
sent to each member of the Board. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Delano, Sec- 
tion 31 of the Rules and By-laws of the 
Board was referred to the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions for such action 
as they should see fit to recommend, 
with regard to the printing of the reports 
of the Visiting Committees annually in 
a volume for the use of the Board. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


On Feb. 17, Miss Agnes Irwin re- 
signed the office of Dean of Radcliffe 
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College, her resignation to take effect 
on Sept. 1, 1909. When the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women 
was reorganized in 1894, Miss Irwin be- 
came the first Dean of Radcliffe College, 
and has for 15 years held the office with- 
out interruption. The Associates ac- 
cepted her resignation with deepest re- 
gret. Her high standards of scholarship 
added to her clear conception of the 
practical value of education have ren- 
dered her services to Radcliffe useful in 
a high degree. Certain friends of Miss 
Irwin have bought and presented to the 
College in her honor a half-length por- 
trait of Miss Irwin in her academic gown, 
painted by Miss Cecilia Beaux. 

On Feb. 17 Prof. H. W. Smyth was 
appointed a member of the Academic 
Board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Prof. J. H. Wright. 

The Radcliffe Auxiliary has given 
$500 for the improvement of the grounds 
about Fay House, with a particular view 
to the laying-out of paths and the plant- 
ing of shrubs. Caroline Strong, ’03, who 
died in Portland, Ore., last December, 
made in her will a bequest of $500 to 
Radcliffe for the Library. A committee 
of the Radcliffe Union offers to be re- 
sponsible for the rent of the largest single 
room in Bertram Hall for a period of 
three years from Sept., 1909. This room 
is to be known as the Union Room, and 
is to be awarded each year to a graduate 
student on the basis of scholarship and 
general ability. 

For the benefit of the Radcliffe Musi- 
cal Scholarship Fund, Mary P. Webster, 
03-08, Marguerite Fiske, ’92-96, and 
Laura Kelsey, 05-06, gave a concert, 
on March 11, of music of various styles 
and periods for harpsichord, clavichord, 
voice, and violin. The proceeds of the 
concert. $55.60, added to what has al- 
ready been received, make the total 
amount of the fund $274.08. 
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At the mid-winter meeting of the 
Radcliffe Union on Feb. 13, and again 
at a meeting of the undergraduates in 
Agassiz House on May 5, Maj. H. L. 
Higginson read a paper on Early Leaders 
at Radcliffe, Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Whit- 
man, and Mrs. Gurney. 

In the Collord Room of the Library a 
Browsing Corner was opened on Jan. 19, 
in accordance with the plan suggested 
by Dr. Billings at the dedication of the 
new library building. The shelves in this 
corner are supplied with interesting 
books of fiction, travel, biography, art, 
poetry, etc., drawn partly from the main 
library and partly from the Cambridge 
Public Library, which has_ kindly 
granted to Radcliffe the privilege of 
borrowing 25 books each month. The 
centenaries of the year have been the 
occasions of displaying books by and 
about Poe, Darwin, Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn, and Holmes. The current maga- 
zines are kept on the tables in the Brows- 
ing Corner. Several gifts of books, and a 
year’s subscription to a magazine of art, 
have already been made for this corner 
by graduates, students, and friends. In 
addition to gifts of books from Mr. 
Charles F. Coolidge of Arlington, and 
from Mrs. Charles C. Smith of Bos- 
ton, the library has received the sum 
of $25 from Alice F. Sprague, ’94-97, 
for the purchase of duplicate copies 
of books for required reading in philo- 
sophy. 

In the gymnasium an extra class in 
dancing has been added to the schedule, 
and folk dances have been introduced, — 
an ideal form of exercise which is both 
enjoyable and beneficial. The Senior 
Class has won two competitive gymnastic 
meets, held under the direction of the 
Radcliffe Athletic Association, and has 
received the cup for the year. The 
Senior Class has also won the champion- 
ship in the class basketball games. The 
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college basketball team has been suc- 
cessful throughout the year except in the 
Smith game, of which the score was 18 to 
17. The students registered in the gym- 
nasium have given a demonstration of 
gymnastics and dancing for the benefit 
of the hockey field, by which enough 
money has been raised to pay for im- 
provements made on the field last year 
and this year. The swimming-pool 
opened on April 27 for a term of six 
weeks. 

The first book of “‘ Radcliffe College 
Songs” is about to be published by the 
Boston Music Co., under the auspices of 
the Radcliffe Union. It will consist of 
some 30 original songs written by Rad- 
cliffe students, as well as of music written 
especially for Radcliffe by Prof. J. K. 
Paine, Prof. Spalding, and Mr. Lewis S. 


Thompson, and it will be supplemented - 


by several good part-songs for women 
which have been popular at Radcliffe. 
Gladys Holden, ’09, has won the second 
prize of $50 in a short-story contest for 
the undergraduates of New England 
Colleges and Universities, offered by 
the New England Magazine. A benefit 
performance of three plays by former 
Radcliffe students was given at the 
Berkeley Theatre, New York, on the 
afternoon of April 16, by which $105 was 
made for the Scholarship Fund of the 
Radcliffe Club of New York. The 
plays were The Wings, by Josephine 
Peabody Marks, '94-96, The Hundredth 
Trick, by Beulah M. Dix, ’97, and The 
Orange Girl, by Agnes Morgan, ’01. 
The parts were taken with few excep- 
tions by professional actors. On the 
same afternoon another play by Miss 
Dix, The Day of Defeat, was given 
under her direction by a graduate cast 
before the Idler Club, at Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz House. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow- 
ship of $1000 (the largest American fel- 
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lowship open to women), in the gift of 
Wellesley College, has been awarded for 
1909-10 to Gertrude Schoepperle, A.B. 
Wellesley, ’03, A.M. 05, Radcliffe 
graduate student, 05-07. The fellow- 
ship of $500 offered by the Woman’s 
Education Association of Boston has 
been awarded for 1909-10 to Elizabeth 
Church, A.B. Dalhousie, 96, A.M. ’99, 
A.M. Radcliffe, ’03, Radcliffe graduate 
student, ’98-04, ’05-06, ’07-09. 

A mass meeting was held in Agassiz 
House on April 28, under the auspices 
of the Alumnae Committee on Distant 
Work, in order to lay before the Rad- 
cliffe students the opportunities open to 
college women in educational, business, 
and philanthropic fields, and the neces- 
sary training and the experience requir- 
ed. Addresses were given by Mr. H. W. 
Holmes, Dr. J. T. Prince, agent of the 
Mass. State Board of Education, Miss 
Alice L. Higgins, General Secretary of 
the Boston Associated Charities, and 
Mr. Ralph Albertson, Educational 
Secretary at Wm. Filene Sons Co., 
Boston. 

A monograph by Alice D. Adams, 
A.B. Wellesley, ’87, A.M. ’96, Radcliffe 
graduate student, '98-99, ’01-02, en- 
titled “The Neglected Period of Anti- 
Slavery in America” (1808-1831), has 
been published as number 14 in the 
series of Radcliffe College Monographs. 
Miss Adams proves that the era, 1808- 
1831, considered by historians as a 
“Period of Stagnation” in the anti- 
slavery movement, was, in reality, a 
period of constant effort and activity 
against slavery, and that the South, 
rather than the North, was the leader in 
this anti-slavery movement. She shows, 
however, that the anti-slavery movement 
was already in progress in the North, 
and that several plans for emancipation 
were proposed by writers during the 
years 1808-1831; that the anti-slavery 
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movement during the period prepared 
the North for Garrison’s demand for the 
immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and that without 
this preparation there would not have 
been the wonderful response to his call. 
The monograph includes an appendix 
consisting of lists of the names mentioned 
in connection with anti-slavery, of anti- 
slavery societies, of court cases cited, 
and an exhaustive bibliography of the 
subject. 

The chairman of the Academic Board, 
by statistics which he has prepared for 
the Annual Report for 1907-08, cor- 
rects a wide-spread erroneous impression 
concerning Radcliffe College, namely, 
“that a large part of the teaching is 
done by young Harvard Assistants who 
do not actually conduct courses in 
Harvard.” He says: “‘ Of the 107 courses 
{actually given in Radcliffe College in 
the Academic year 1907-08] 103 cor- 
responded with courses given in Har- 
vard College, and the remaining 4 did 
not correspond to Harvard courses al- 
though of College grade. Of the 4 
courses not corresponding to Harvard 
courses, 3 were given by professors and 1 
by another member of the Faculty. Of 
the 103 courses corresponding to Har- 
vard courses, 78 were given by the in- 
structors who gave them in Harvard, 44 
were given by instructors of equal college 
rank with the instructors in the corre- 
sponding Harvard courses, 6 were given 
by instructors of higher rank, and 14} 
by instructors of lower rank than those 
of the corresponding Harvard courses. 
Of the 144 courses given by instructors 
of lower rank than the corresponding 
Harvard courses, 44 were given by as- 
sistant professors, 24 by other members 
of the Faculty, 7 by other Harvard 
teachers, and 4 of acourse by a Harvard 
assistant not giving independent class- 
room instruction in Harvard.” 
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President Eliot says in his Annual 
Report for 1907-08: “An impression has 
prevailed widely that the teaching at 
Radcliffe College, although all done by 
Harvard teachers, is chiefly done by the 
younger Harvard teachers. This im- 
pression is entirely incorrect. In the 
year 1905-06, 56 Harvard teachers who 
were over 35 years of age gave 764 
courses in Radcliffe College to 1092 
students. In the same year 33 teachers 
who were under 35 years of age gave 36 
courses to 555 students. 34 full Pro- 
fessors in Harvard University took part 
in the Radcliffe work, and 22 Assistant 
Professors. Of these Assistant Profess- 
ors, 8 have since been made full Pro- 
fessors. In other words, about two 
thirds of the Radcliffe teaching was 
done by the older men of the Harvard 
Faculty.” 

One of the Harvard Professors who 
retires this year has taught for 15 years 
in Radcliffe College, and, by vote of the 
executive committee of the Carnegie 
Foundation, his retiring allowance will 
be “based upon the joint salary paid 
him at Harvard and at Radcliffe.” 


ALUMNAE. 

Grace H. Macurdy, ’88, Ph.D. Co- 
lumbia, ’03, is to give three-courses in 
the Summer School of Columbia Uni- 
versity. in 1909, onein Elementary Greek, 
one in Plato, and one in Homer. Effie 
Chapman, ’01, is secretary to the libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Marguerite Kimball, ’04, is assistant to 
the secretary of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Mass. Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation. In 1909-10, Bertha M. Boody, 
“99, is to teach in Miss Madeira’s School, 
Washington, D. C.; Helen A. Ward, ’00, 
and Elizabeth Freeman, ’09, in the 
Berkeley School, Cambridge; Almira 
W. Bates, ’01, in the High School, East 
Boston; Ethel H. Lyons, ’06, in Bradley 
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Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill.; Sarah 
L. Hadley, ’05-08, in the Home and Day 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Ada S. Blake, 
’09, in Albany Academy, Albany; Alice 
A. Butler, 09, in Mrs. Allen’s School, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Floretta Elmore, 
‘09, in Miss Haskell’s School, Boston. 


Marriages. 


1897-98. Helen James to Henry Stern 
Sommers, at West Newton, April 
3, 1909. 

1901. Charlotte Price to Edmund Carl 
Froehlich, at Arlington Heights, 
Feb. 8, 1909. 

1900-02. Adelaide Florence True to 
Edward Ellery, at Waterville, 
Me., Feb. 20, 1909. 

1903. Dorothy Winsor Soule to William 
Balch Coffin, at Brookline, May 6, 
1909. 

1904. Edith Sherman to Henry Ad- 
ams Morss, at Boston, March 10, 
1909. 

1904-06. Blanche Ethel Amweg_ to 
Walter Albert Scott, at San Fran- 
cisco, April 12, 1909. 

1904-06. Helen Idella Kendall to Pre- 
served Smith, at Walpole, April 
28, 1909. 

1905-07. Maude Augusta Batchelder to 
Charles Peter Vosburgh, at Cam- 
bridge, April 14, 1909. 

1908. Annie Bell Hurter to Frederick 
Wolseley Murray, at Cambridge, 
April 14, 1909. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The affairs of the two University din- 
ing-halls which have long been approach- 
ing a crisis, early in March reached a 
point where student management was no 
longer sufficient, and since March 4 the 
administration of both Memorial and 
Randall has been in the hands of a man- 
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aging committee appointed by the Cor- 
poration, consisting of W. S. Burke, 
inspector of grounds and buildings, J. D. 
Greene, 96, Secretary to the Corpora- 
tion, and E. H. Wells, ’97, Secretary of 
the Alumni Association. In many ways 
the change is a welcome one. Under 
student management the membership of 
both halls had run down, and with de- 
cline in membership the quality of food 
and service had depreciated. ‘There 
seems also to be something deeper than 
defects of management: clubs with din- 
ing-tables have multiplied within the last 
few years, several dormitories serve 
breakfast in students’ rooms, and many 
students live at home and eat only one 
meal a day in Cambridge. Moreover, the 
situation of the dining-halls at one side of 
the centre of College activities, which may 
be said for practical purposes to have 
shifted south of Massachusetts Ave., is 
another cause of their unpopularity. 
One of the duties of the managing 
committee is to investigate this situation 
and discover if possible a remedy for it. 
At present both halls are being run on 
practically the same basis as before, and 
no changes are likely to be made during 
the present College year. A superficial 
view of the subject leads one to think 
that the most sensible course would be to 
close one of the halls, preferably Randall, 
as being smaller and less conveniently 
situated, and to operate only one until a 
considerable increase in University en- 
rolment makes it possible to open both 
again on a paying basis. Memorial has 
been running very much below capacity 
except for a few weeks at the very be- 
ginning of the College year; Randall also 
could not give its best for lack of board- 
ers. Memorial, with its 1300 capacity 
and facilities for good service, would be 
sufficient for that part of the student 
body which cares to board in a large 
dining-hall conducted by the University. 
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With increasing efficiency the Union 
continues to fill its place in the College 
community. For the men who do not 
belong to clubs, it provides the facilities 
of a clubhouse; for club members, it is 
less useful in this way, but through its 
library, its dining-room, and its lectures 
and entertainments it makes itself in- 
valuable to most men in the College and 
to many in other departments of the Uni- 
versity. Moreover, with years it is com- 
ing to be a repository of pictures, books, 
and memorials which will soon be in- 
valuable. In the last few weeks three 
accessions of this sort have come to the 
Union: a fine portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt, 80, presented by his class and 
painted by Joseph R. deCamp, has been 
hung in the living-room; a drinking foun- 
tain to the memory of Thomas Simms 
Bettens, ’74, affectionately remembered 
by graduates of many colleges as a 
teacher in the Cutler School of New York 
City, has been installed in the main cor- 
ridor; and a memorial tablet to Harvard 
men who gave up their lives in the Span- 
ish War is about to be installed over the 
main entrance to the living-room. The 
addition of Mr. Roosevelt’s picture calls 
attention to the value of the pictures 
which the Union already possesses — 
the Sargent pictures of President Eliot 
and of Major H. L. Higginson, [55], 
President and donor of the Union; a 
Copley portrait of Pres. John Adams, 
1755; portraits of Pres. J. Q. Adams, 
1787, Judge Charles Devens, ’38, and 
Judge E. R. Hoar, ’35, and the DeCamp 
picture of Prof. N. S. Shaler, s ’62, pre- 
sented by the Class of 1908. 

Membership figures, in common with 
the enrolment in the University, have 
fallen off. The total membership this 
year is 4139 as compared with 4386 last 
year, the main loss coming in the active 
memberships, where the drop is from 
2255 to 2091. As the life memberships 
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continue to grow slowly, amounting now 
to 1115, there is reason to expect this 
dropping away of membership is only 
temporary. The loss in running the 
house during the year was a little more 
than $3500, the total expense being 
$18,044.98. The library has received 587 
volumes during the year, bringing the 
total up to 9808. 

At the elections early in April the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the year: 
Pres. — Major H. L. Higginson, ['55]; 
vice-pres. — G. P. Gardner, Jr., °10, of 
Boston; sec.—C. L. Lanigan, 710, of 
Lawrence; governing board — F. H, 
Burr, ’09, of Chestnut Hill, J. Richard- 
son, Jr., 1L., of Chestnut Hill, H. Fish, 
Jr., 10, of Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
E. C. Bacon, ’10, of Westbury, L. I., 
N. Y., S. A. Sargent, Jr., °10, of Brook- 
line, and E. Harding, *11, of Boston; 
library committee: C. T. Copeland, ’82, 
W. R. Castle, ’00, Prof. Bliss Perry, 
W. C. Lane, ’81, Prof. C. H. Haskins, 
B. M. Cutting, 10, Oakdale, L.1., N. Y. 
and H. V. Morgan, *10, of Germantown, 
Pa. The Governing Board has elected 
J. Richardson, chairman, and C. L. 
Lanigan, secretary; the Library Com- 
mittee has elected W. C. Lane, ’81, 
chairman, and B. M. Cutting, ’10, sec- 
retary. 

For its second presentation of the year 
the Dramatic Club selected four one-act 
plays to be given in May. They differ 
essentially in character and will afford 
the members of the University opportun- 
ity for the use of every sort of dramatic 
talent. The plays are: Death and the 
Dicers, a mystery play adapted from 
Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale, by F. 
Schenck, 09; Five in the Morning, a 
tragedy in verse by H. Hagedorn, ’07, 
and an unnamed Western comedy by the 
same author; and finally an Irish farce 
by Leonard Hatch, ’07. From the per- 
sonnel of the Dramatic Club, and the 
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fact that the parts in the plays will be 
assigned by competition, it may be ex- 
pected that the performance will be as 
successful as was the presentation last 
fall of The Promised Land. 

Other plays of the winter months have 
followed the usual course of undergradu- 
ate theatricals. Musical comedy by the 
Hasty Pudding and Pi Eta, and English 
comedy revived by the Delta Upsilon, 
are the usual things for these clubs. In 
addition the Speakers’ Club gave a single 
presentation of Rostand’s The Ro- 
mancers, for the benefit of the Cambridge 
Hospital League. 

The Builders of Babylon is the title 
of the Hasty Pudding comedy. Per- 
formances were given in the club the- 
atre on March 29, March 30 and 31, 
and in Jordan Hall, Boston, on April 
1 and 3. 

H. W. H. Powel, 09, and W. G. Wen- 
dell, 09, wrote the book and lyrics of the 
play; the music was by J. A. Warner, ’09. 
As for the play itself, its amusing and 
familiar effects of music and comedy ap- 
peared in a quite unusual setting; the 
scenery surpassed that usually seen in 
Pudding shows; and the other features 
were up to the usual standard. The 
cast: 

Nimrod, King of Babylon, 
W. G. Wendell, ’09 
Hem, contractor and builder, 
G. Butler, °09 
Haw, contractor and builder, 
R. M. Middlemass, ’09 
Joseph, son of Haw, 
J. P. S. Harrison, ’09 
Googoo, a private detective, 
A. P. Loring, Jr., ’09 
Abdullah, Grand Vizier of Egypt, 
H.W. H. Powel, Jr., 09 
Bung, a perfect man-servant, 
W. G. Roelker, Jr., 09 
Habbadash, a prophet without honor, 
F. Schenck, ’09 
Ho-Hum-Hoo, a slave, H. B. Barton, ’09 
Cheest,a workman, C. L. Lanigan, ’10 
Foreman at the works, K.S. Cate, ’09 
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Peleg, an architect, G. deC. May, 09 
Reuben, asecretary, G. Lewis, Jr., ’09 
Semiramis, Queen of Egypt, 

R. H. Hutchinson, ’10 
Ruth, daughter of Hem, 

F, M. Blagden, ’09 

Hester, an unappreciated maiden, 

G. P. Gardner, Jr., ’10 


Cxoruvs. 

Babylonian courtiers. L. M. Arrow- 
smith, 09, K. S. Cate, 09, G. H. Edgell, 
09, G. Lewis, 09, G. deC. May, ’09, R. 
E. Peabody, ’09, S. Vaughan, 09, G. 
Warner, ’09, G. F. Waterbury, 710. 

Babylonian ladies. R. Bradley, ’09, B. 
Crocker, ’09, D. Crocker, °10, J. Galatti, 
09, S. Galatti, ’10, J. K. Hollins, ’10, W. 
F. Howard, ’09, R. W. Morgan, ’10, E. 
H. Perry, ’09. 

Workmen. L. M. Arrowsmith, ’09, R. 
bradley, 09, G. H. Edgell, ’09, W. F. 
Howard, ’09, G. deC. May, 09, R. E. Pea- 
body, ’09, E. H. Perry, ’09, S. Vaughan, 
09, G. Warner, ’09, G. F. Waterbury, ’10. 

Attendants on the King and Queen. C. 
G. Bowen, ’09, S. Cobb, 710, W. M. Evarts, 
09, J. A. P. Millet, ’10, S. B. Olney, 710, 
M. P. Prince, 710. 


Comparable with the Hasty Pudding 
play for tunefulness and fun-provoking 
qualities was The Highflier, presented 
by the Pi Eta players. H. B. Sheahan, 
’09, and A. S. Olmsted, ’09, together pro- 
duced the book and lyrics, and A. C. 
Tilton wrote most of the music. Numer- 
ous performances were given in Cam- 
bridge and Boston and several surround- 
ing towns. The cast: 


Martini, keeper of the castle, 
B. C. Voshell, ’11 
Maraschino, his wife, P. C. Squire, ’11 
Senator Tanner, of Montana, 
W. B. Day, 10 
Sue, his daughter, H. F. Boynton, ’11 
Marietta, the lost daughter, 
W. D. Owen, 711 
Beethoven Bismarck Zimmerkuchen, 
Sue’s tutor, L. H. Baker, 711 
Mehitabel Mussell, Sue’s tutor, 
R. D. Morse, ’11 
Richard Webster, Sue’s tutor, 
H. G. Tomlin, 09 
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Jehosophat Jones, Sue’s tutor, 

D. 8. Hays, ’11 
The Count Spaghetti, J.R. Benton, ’08 
Two Italian Women. 

Pony ballet, show girls, etc., E. A. Al- 
len, ’11, W. P. Browne, ’11, W. H. But- 
ler,“10, M. B. Carpenter, ’10, J. H. Davis, 
10, J. F. Dewey, ’09, O. C. Dow, ’11, R. 
P. Dunning, ’11, J. M. Foster, ’11, W. E. 
Hearn, ’11, H. H. Heath, ’11, F. M. Hec- 
tor, °10, G. C. Kiskaddon, °10, G. N. 
Lyon, ’09, H. Morse, 710, A. D. Neal, ’10, 
A.S. Olmsted, ’09, R. H. Patch, 710, R. 
P. Pope, 10, A. L. Smith, ’11, P. M. 
Smith, ’11, R. Warren, ’10, F. E. Water- 
man, ’10, G. B. Wilbur, 2d, 11. 

The eleventh annual Elizabethan re- 
vival by the Delta Upsilon chapter was of 
Al Fooles, a comedy by Chapman, first 
presented in the Rose Theatre, London, 
in 1598. Though essentially comedy, it 
is more nearly serious than anything that 
the society has undertaken hitherto. In 
producing so many plays of this charac- 
ter the actors have gained a traditional 
knack of reviving for modern audiences 
the atmosphere and humor of old Eng- 
land. In scenery and costuming the play 
is made as nearly realistic as changed 
times and tastes will permit. The fol- 
lowing cast gave Al Fooles: 

Gostanzo, knight, R. L. Niles, ’09 
Mare Antonio, knight, G.S. Deming, ’10 
Valerio, sonne to Gostanzo, 
F. A. Wilmot, ’10 
Fortunio, elder sonne to Antonio, 
K. W. Hunter, ’11 
Reynaldo, the younger, 
L. R. Martineau, Jr., 09 
Dariotto, courtier, T.S. Kenyon, ’11 
Claudio, courtier, G. T. Vought, ’11 
Cornelio, gentleman, J. A. Eccles, 710 
Curio, a page, E. T. Wentworth, 09 
Kyte, a notary, J.C. Bills, Jr., ’09 
A serivener, L. W. Brooke, ’09 
Fraunces Poke, a surgeon, 
R. C. Benchley, 12 
Gazetta, wife to Cornelio, C. H. Ernst, 10 
Bellanora, daughter to Gostanzo, 
L. B. Packard, ’09 
Gratiana, stolne wife to Valerio, 
McC. Reinhart, ’12 





Honors in intercollegiate debating were 
evenly distributed this year among Har- 
vard, Princeton and Yale; each won in 
its home contest of the first triangular 
debate among the three colleges, held 
on March 6. The subject for all three de- 
bates was: “Resolved, That all corpor- 
ations engaged in interstate commerce 
should be compelled to take out a federal 
charter.” Each team defended the nega- 
tive side of this question at home. In the 
home debate one of the Harvard teams 
met Yale; this team was made up of 
G. I. Lewis, 1L., T. M. Gregory, 710, 
and L. J. Whiteside, 1L., The Yale de- 
baters were H. D. Widger, ’10, W. W. 
Patterson, Grad. Law, and J. F. T 
O’Connor, 3L. At Princeton Harvard 
was represented by D. Haar, 711, H. 
von Kaltenborn, ’09, and I. K. Lewis, 
8L. The Princeton team there included 
J. Herman, ’10, F. C. Myers, ’09, and 
J.G. Buchanan, ’09. For the Princeton- 
Yale debate in New Haven the speakers 
were: Princeton — P. S. Walters, ’10, 
N. Ewing, Jr., 09, and M. H. Fry, ’09; 
Yale: J. L. Conaughty, ’09, S. E. 
Keeler, Jr., ’10, and E. C. Weyman, 3L. 
The debate showed that in such a system 
the tendency is for an equal division of 
honors, since the merits of the question 
will seldom be overbalanced by the mer- 
its of teams. 

Phi Beta Kappa has taken its five 
honorary members from the class of 
1909, making the full number from that 
class: James T. Addison, of Stamford, 
Conn.; George H. Edgell, of Newport, 
N. H.; Julian E. Garnsey, of White 
Plains, N. Y.; John M. Groton, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and Basil D. Hall, of 
Cambridge. 

The officers of the Student Council for 
the half-year just ending are: Pres., A. G. 
Cable, ’09; vice-pres., W. M. Rand, ’09; 
sec., R. M. Middlemass, ’09. A. Sweet- 
ser, "11, was elected to the Council in 
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place of H. Jaques, ’11, resigned. E. C. 
Cutler, ’09, and G. H. Balch, ’12, became 
members of the Council as captain of the 
’Varsity Crew and president of the 
Freshman Class respectively. 

Election of officers in the Phillips 
Brooks House Association and two of 
its associated societies resulted in the 
choice of the following men for the year 
ending in February, 1910: 

Brooks House Association. Pres., P. 
Wyman, 10; vice-pres., E. C. Bacon, 
710; treas., W. O. Kenney, ’10; librarian, 
F. H. Cooke, ’10. 

St. Paul’s Society. Pres., F. W. Tom- 
kins, ’10; vice-pres., K. I. Bennett, ’11; 
sec., H. P. Cooper, 710; treas., C. Amory, 
12; member of graduate advisory com- 
mittee, W. R. Castle, 00. 

Christian Association. Pres., W. R. 
Ohler, ’10; vice-pres., J. T. Nightingale, 
10; sec., A. Gregg, ’11; treas., G. S. 
Phenix, 712. 

Profitable business for the Codpera- 
tive Society in the last few years has made 
opportunity for another extension. The 
stationery business conducted for some 
years by C. H. Thurston in the Porcel- 
lian building, was taken over on May 1, 
and for the present that store will be 
operated as a branch of the Codperative. 
The building on Harvard Sq. is occupied 
fully, even to the basement, and as the 
basement will be disturbed when the 
subway reaches Harvard Sq. more room 
was needed. 

R. L. Groves, ’10. 


ATHLETICS. 


With a minimum of interference and 
with good leadership and coaching in 
nearly every branch of sport the year 
1909-10 seems likely to gain a place in 
Harvard’s athletic history as one of the 
few satisfactory years. In the matter of 
interference from the Governing Bodies 
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the contrast with the stormy year preced- 
ing is very marked; it seems likely that 
the reforms made in answer to the pro- 
tests of the Faculty against over-long 
schedules, absences from Cambridge, 
etc., have satisfied that body for the pre- 
sent at least. The close attention which 
Mr. Garcelon and the Athletic Commit- 
tee are giving to every detail of athletic 
policy has smoothed out many a mis- 
understanding and is constantly prevent- 
ing friction. 

One evidence of the more settled con- 
dition of sports is the decision of the 
Athletic Committee to undertake the 
work of finishing the Stadium by build- 
ing the concrete roof over the promenade 
at the top as contemplated in the original 
designs. It will be remembered that the 
cost of the Stadium largely over-ran the 
original estimates, and the construction 
of this part has been deferred. A new 
gift from the Class of 1879, which gave 
$100,000 of the initial cost, and a series 
of payments by the Athletic Committee 
distributed over five years, is to pay for 
the completion. Work was commenced 
about the first of May, the contract hav- 
ing been given to the Turner Construc- 
tion Co. of New York City. It is hoped 
that everything may be done in time for 
Class Day and Commencement, but 
there will be no interference with the use 
of the Stadium for the Ivy exercises on 
Class Day. There will be no increase of 
seating capacity by the changes. The 
annual report of the treasurer of the 
Athletic Association, covering the year 
ending last August, showed a profit of 
about $11,000 coming from football and 
baseball, and largely the result of econ- 
omy in management. 

It is to be inferred that the Athletic 
Committee, in undertaking to pay in five 
years its share of the expense of com- 
pleting the Stadium, feels assured that 
there will be no interference with foot- 
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ball which will materially diminish 
profits. Football is the sport which 
has been most assailed in all attacks on 
the evils of athletics; it is to be hoped 
that with the reforms in the game which 
have come in the last three seasons, and 
with a shortened schedule and wise 
coaching methods, this sport is soon to 
come into its proper relation to the Uni- 
versity. 

An unsuccessful season in basketball, 
in which Harvard won only a single 
game out of eight played, led early in 
May to the abolition by the Athletic 
Committee of intercollegiate basketball 
at Harvard. The poor success of re- 
cent Harvard teams in this sport was 
only the immediate cause of this deci- 
sion; the nature of the sport as now 
played in colleges and by outside teams, 
the poor facilities of the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, and the lack of interest in 
basketball among Harvard undergrad- 
uates, are other arguments adduced 
against it. 

Another winter’s use of the Gymna- 
sium has emphasized strongly the need 
of a new building for indoor athletics. 
Certainly the Hemenway Gymnasium 
has been outgrown and a larger and more 
modern building, with facilities for a 
larger number of students and a greater 
variety of sports, is urgently needed. A 
set of plans has been prepared by a 
Boston firm of architects and was pub- 
lished in the Harvard Illustrated Maga- 
zine; they call for a more elaborate and 
costly building than the University is 
now able to afford. The indoor season 
is at its height in December, January, 
and February, and at other times, espe- 
cially in the later spring months, very lit- 
tle use is made of the Gymnasium. Even 
with this short season the number of 
men who now go there for their exer- 
cise, and the larger number who 
would use a better building, seem to be 
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entitled to much consideration. Outdoor 
sports of all kinds are well provided 
for, and Soldier’s Field is constantly being 
enlarged and improved; indoor sport, 
then, seems fairly entitled to more con- 
sideration. 

Another season of hockey has empha- 
sized the need of an indoor rink for this 
sport, by which the vagaries of Cam- 
bridge weather may be overcome. At 
present most of the important games are 
played in the St. Nicholas rink in New 
York City, and there has been much un- 
certainty regarding the playing off of all 
games scheduled for Cambridge. The 
Dartmouth game, one of the most im- 
portant of the schedule, was to have been 
played in Cambridge at the end of the 
season, but after postponement had to be 
played in New York. With a public or 
private artificial-ice rink in Boston or 
Cambridge these difficulties would be 
done away with, there would be fewer 
absences of the team from Cambridge, 
and the present general interest in the 
sport would be stimulated. The plans 
which have been made for a new gym- 
nasium include such a rink, but if the 
construction of the gymnasium is to be 
deferred for some years it would seem to 
be a wise expenditure by the Athletic 
Committee to construct a rink independ- 
ently or with the assistance of some other 
local athletic association. 

One other subject on which there has 
been some discussion during the winter 
is the three-year eligibility rule in its ap- 
plication to men who take their college 
degree in three years. With Freshmen 
debarred from ’Varsity teams such men 
are now restricted to two years on a 
team, and the Senior year, when they 
would naturally be most efficient in any 
sport, is lost. Some re-statement of the 
tule to allow such men to compete during 
their first year in the Graduate School is 
desirable, in view of the fact that three- 
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year men now form a large proportion of 
every class in the college. 


Rowing. 

A splendid victory over the Columbia 
crew on April 17 has encouraged follow- 
ers of the Crew to believe that this year’s 
eight is one of the best that Harvard has 
ever had. The race was rowed over a 
course in the Charles River about one 
and seven-eighths miles in length, and 
Harvard won by six lengths. The time, 
9 min., 54 sec., is the first record since 
the Basin was turned into a dead water 
lake, and so cannot fairly be compared 
with times made in former races with the 
tide. 

Changes had been made in the Colum- 
bia order within a few days of the race, 
while Harvard had been rowing the same 
for nearly two months and was well to- 
gether. For these reasons a victory was 
expected, particularly as the stroke 
necessary for high speed in a short race 
has been drilled into the crew by Coach 
Wray. The men rowed in splendid form 
for so early in the season, while Colum- 
bia was not well together until the last 
half mile, and was never in the lead. 

The orders in the race: 


Harvard. — Stroke, Sargent ; 7, Waid ; 
6, R. Cutler ; 5, L. Withington ; 4, Bacon ; 
3, Faulkner; 2, Lunt; bow, E. Cutler; 
cox., Blagden. 

Columbia.— Stroke, Cerussi ; 7, Phillips ; 
6, Ryan; 5, Clapp; 4, Gatch ; 3, Keator; 
2, Jordan; bow, Steinschneider; cox., 
Rockwood. 


The order of the crew in the Columbia 
race seems likely to hold through the sea- 
son. R. W. Cutler and Withington, at 
6 and 5 respectively are from the 1911 
boat, and are the only new men in the 
shell. All of the other men, with the ex- 
ception of Sargent at stroke, have been 
shifted from their last year’s seats with 
the idea of balancing weight and power 
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to better advantage. It makes a heavy 
crew, averaging at the time of the Co- 
lumbia race slightly above 176 pounds. 
Since the Columbia race, distance rows 
at a low stroke have been included oc- 
casionally in the practice, but for the 
most part the work has been conducted 
with an eye toward the two-mile Cornell 
race, to be rowed on Lake Cayuga on 
May 31. : 

Coach James Wray, who has been at 
Harvard since 1904 as ’Varsity coach 
and for two years before that as Weld 
Boat Club coach, has been reéngaged by 
the Athletic Committee for a five-year 
period. Wray’s crews were victorious in 
1906 and 1908, and now, with his system 
well established, Harvard seems to be 
on the way to a permanent and satisfac- 
tory basis of crew work. 

E. C. Cutler, '09, of Brookline, was 
elected captain of the crew on Feb. 15 in 
place of W. R. Severance, ’09, who re- 
signed on account of a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, which it was feared 
would prevent him from rowing at all 
this season. Cutler rowed last year at 2 in 
the Yale race, being put into the boat 
when Fish was suspended from College. 
After resigning the crew captaincy, Sev- 
erance went to California for a month 
and seems to have recovered entirely. 
At this writing, however, the coach is un- 
willing to take the risk of reinstating him 
in the boat. 

Two new English shells and one from 
Davy’s have been provided for the ‘ Var- 
sity crew this spring, and Davy is build- 
ing a new one for the four-oared crew. 
Mrs. Robert Bacon of New York City 
and W. C. Baylies, 84, each gave the 
money for one of the two English shells; 
both were built at the shop of George 
Sims and Son at Putney, from which also 
came the shell used in the New London 
race last June. Mr. Baylies’s boat has 
been christened the Iris II, to perpetuate 
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the memory of one of the first eight- 
oared shells owned by a Harvard crew 
squad. Stewart Shillito, ’79, of Cin- 
cinnati, presented the four-oared boat to 
the university management. 

Changes are still likely in the first 
Freshman boat, so the order now may 
give little indication of what it will be 
by the end of June. A good stroke has 
been found and the stern four are fairly 
well settled. The Freshmen will go to 
Cornell at the same time as the ’Varsity, 
and will row the Cornell 1912 crew in a 
preliminary race. O. D. Filley, 2G., 
was in charge of the 1912 squad early in 
the season, but later, on account of other 
work, gave it over to A. G. Gill, 3L., 
who has held the place for two years 
past. Mr. Wray of course does most of 
the coaching. 

The following captains of the upper- 
class crews have been elected: Gilbert 
Butler, ’09, of Utica, N. Y.; Grinnell 
Martin, *10, of New York City; and 
R. S. Jowett, 11, of Dorchester. G. 
Martin, ’10, was also chosen president- 
captain of the Weld Boat Club, and M. 
E. Peabody, ’11, is secretary-treasurer. 


Baseball. 


The ’Varsity Baseball team has made 
a good start by winning its early games 
consistently and is improving daily; 
much will be expected from it in the 
championship games. Practice was 
started at about the usual time, battery 
candidates beginning work in the cage 
soon after the Christmas recess and 
fielders a little later. Contrary to the 
usual custom, no games were played in 
Cambridge before the April recess; 
when they have been scheduled, such 
games often have not been played on 
account of bad weather, and at best they 
are of doubtful value. The two games 
that were played on the Southern trip 
were both victories, over the University 
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of Virginia and Georgetown. The trip 
itself did the team much good, though 
rainy weather gave less opportunity for 
practice than expected. 

For the first time the squad was taken 
to the University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville, and remained there until 
Friday of the vacation week. On 
Thursday afternoon the game with the 
University of Virginia was played, 
Harvard winning 1 to 0. Remarkable 
pitching by Hicks and timely hitting 
were responsible for the one earned run 
which gave Harvard the game. Hart- 
ford pitched consistently in the annual 
game with Georgetown, played in 
Washington on the last day of the vaca- 
tion, and Harvard was enabled to score a 
victory for the first time in several years. 

Since the return to Cambridge there 
have been only one or two changes 
worthy of note, aside from the general 
development of team play. MacLaugh- 
lin of the 1911 nine, has been reinstated 
at second base, where Marshall and 
Crocker played on the Southern trip. 
MacLaughlin received an injury just 
before the team left for the South, which 
prevented him from going with it. Dana 
has replaced Haydock in left field, and 
will continue there if he keeps up his 
good hitting. Brown, substitute for 
catcher and first base, has been used 
also as a utility outfielder. Marshall 
and Crocker are the other men who are 
occasionally used in the infield. 

Bates was easily defeated in Cam- 
bridge on the first Tuesday after the 
return from the Southern trip, hard hit- 
ting by the home team and many errors 
by the visitors contributing to the score of 
12 to 0. In Fordham Harvard found a 
harder opponent, but had little difficulty 
in winning with Hartford in the box. 

The most gratifying feature of the 
practice and of the early games has been 
improved hitting over that shown in the 
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last two years by Harvard nines. Cur- 
rier’s improvement in this respect has 
been most marked, and at the bat, as 
elsewhere, he is an inspiring leader, who 
brings out the best that is in the team 
and seems at all times master of the sit- 
uation. As yet no really first-class pitch- 
ers have been faced by the team, and 
some reverses will undoubtedly come in 
the later games. The strength of the 
Harvard pitching staff is one of the main 
assets of the team. Hicks is better than 
last year and Hartford is getting into 
shape; McKay is also expected to do 
well late in the season. Davis is a second 
string man, who has been used against 
Bates and Andover. 
The following are the scores to date: 
Apr. 22— H., 1; University of Virginia, 0 
(at Charlottesville). 
24— H., 2; Georgetown, 1 (at Wash- 
ington). 
27 —H., 12; Bates, 0. 
May 3—H.,7; Fordham, 0. 
5—H., 3; Andover, 0. 
8 —H., 6; Holy Cross, 7 (at Worces- 
ter). 
12 — H., 3; Amherst, 1. 
15 — H., 6; Princeton, 0. 
19—H., 0; Brown, 2 (at Provi- 
dence). 
The other dates in the schedule are 
as follows: 
May 22 — Princeton at Princeton. 
26 — Princeton at New York, in case 
of tie. 
26 — Exeter, in case of no tie with 
Princeton. 
29 — Cornell at Ithaca. 
June 2— Brown. 
3 — Williams. 
5 — Dartmouth. 
10— Holy Cross. 
12 — Cornell. ‘ 
16 — Colby. 
19 — Pennsylvania State. 
24— Yale. 
29 — Yale at New Haven. 
July 3— Yale at New York, in case of tie. 


Up to the present no hard games have 
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been played by the 1912 team, and its 
strength is undetermined. There are 
two fair pitchers and a good infield. 
Ability to hit the ball is the most marked 
characteristic of the team as a whole. 
The team won from Somerville High 
School on April 29, by 8 to3, and from 
the Boston English High School on 
May 3, 5 to 0. The second team has also 
played one or two minor games, and 
should be a strong team, both for prac- 
tice with the ’Varsity and for its games 
with outside teams. 


Track. 
By dint of much strenuous work, in- 
cluding a training trip to Exeter, N. H., 
during the spring vacation, the track 
team has been pulled out of the slough 
in which it seemed to have sunk at the 
end of last season, and though it will 
not be a brilliant team, yet it does credit 
to the University, considering how poor 
the earlier prospects were. Training in 
the winter months was much more ar- 
duous than usual, and a relay team, and 
individual performers in track and field 
events, were entered in many of the im- 
portant indoor meets of the Eastern 
cities. The vacation work on the Exeter 
Academy track was also of benefit. 
Coach Donovan has done very well 
with the runners, and not only have the 
stars been brought along in the best pos- 
sible condition, but new men have been 
developed for several events. In the two 
sprints Foster, of the 1911 team, is run- 
ning better than last year. Capt. Rand 
continues to be the mainstay in the 
hurdles, with Gardner as a running mate 
in the low hurdles and Long in the high 
hurdles. Jaques has been developed 
into a star for the half-mile and longer 
distances, and in the quarter-mile de 
Selding and Blumer are to be relied on. 
Little in the shot-put is the most con- 
sistent performer of the field event men; 
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there are several good high jumpers, and 
Barr in the pole vault has improved a 
great deal over last year. The hammer 
throw and broad jump are weak events 
for the team. 

The annual spring inter-class meet 
on May 3 was won by the Juniors, with 
50% points to 384 for the Sophomores, 
224 for the Seniors, and 54 for the 
Freshmen. As the 1912 team had been 
in a dual meet with Andover only two 
days before the Class meet, the Fresh- 
man runners were barred from the 
quarter-mile and longer runs, which 
accounts in part for the poor showing of 
1912. The best performances were by 
Rand, Foster, and Jaques, each of 
whom won two first places. Foster won 
the two dashes, gaining thus the right to 
hold for one-year a magnificent cup pre- 
sented to the track team by L. P. Dodge, 
’08, for perpetual competition in the 
220-yard dash. Rand won both hurdle 
races easily, and Jaques had an easy 
time winning the mile and two-mile 
runs. 

Harvard won the annual meet with 
Dartmouth, held on Soldier’s Field on 
May 8, by a satisfactory margin, the 
score being 92 points to 25. The show- 
ing of the team in that meet justified 
hope that the Yale meet, scheduled for 
May 15, would not be altogether one- 
sided, for at this writing it seems al- 
most hopeless to expect the Harvard 
squad to win from Yale’s well-balanced 
team. (Yale won, 55} to 483 points.) 

W. F. Donovan and W. E. Quinn 
have been re-engaged by the track 
management to coach in the track 
and field events respectively for two 
years more. Quinn has been at Har- 
vard since 1906, but this is Donovan’s 
first year with the track team, he havy- 
ing had charge of football and baseball 
teams hitherto. 

This year’s intercollegiate meet is to 
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be held on Soldier’s Field on May 28 and 
29, and J. D. Leland, ’09, manager of 
the University Track Team, has been 
elected to manage the meet. At the 
meeting of the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion when it was voted to hold the games 
this year on Soldier’s Field, it was also 
voted that they should go next year to 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

W. H. Fernald, of Waverley, has been 
elected captain of the 1912 track team; 
Parker Blair, of Elmhurst, Ill., is man- 
ager and W. S. Witmer, of Winchester, 
assistant manager. The indications are 
that the Freshman team will be well 
balanced in all events, with no men of 
unusual ability. The team won a dual 
meet with Andover at the academy on 
May 1 by 57 to 51 points. Meets are 
also scheduled for the Freshmen with 
Phillips Exeter and with Yale 1912. 


Football, 


The football season of 1909 has been 
given a good start by the re-appointment 
of P. D. Haughton, '99, as head coach, 
the completion of a satisfactory schedule, 
and the holding of a three weeks’ session 
of spring practice. Especially is the en- 
gagement of Mr. Haughton gratifying; 
his record with the team last season made 
it certain that he would be offered the 
position of head coach again, but busi- 
ness considerations made him for a long 
time hesitate before accepting the place. 
As he served last season without any 
compensation direct or indirect, so he 
has agreed to do again. It is an obvious 
sacrifice of time and energy that Mr. 
Haughton makes for the football team, 
and should be thoroughly appreciated 
by all who have the cause of Harvard’s 
athletics at heart. 

On the schedule for next fall are only 
nine games, this being one less than last 
fall. The first game, which will be 
played the day before College opens, is 
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the only mid-week game of the season. 
Carlisle, Annapolis, and the Springfield 
Training School have been dropped 
from the schedule, and West Point and 
Cornell have been added. The West 
Point game will be the only one not 
played in Cambridge. There has been 
growing dissatisfaction with the Carlisle 
game for some years; the Indians often 
fail to give good practice to the Harvard 
team, and other considerations made the 
change desirable. Annapolis also was 
out of place on a Harvard schedule; the 
long trip each year broke up training, 
and the academy team was not allowed 
to come to Cambridge for alternate 
games. West Point is much more de- 
sirable as giving fully as good practice 
and requiring shorter absence from 
Cambridge, this latter point being one 
on which the Faculty has_ insisted. 
Cornell was on the schedule 12 years 
ago, and Harvard won the last game 
24 to 0. Since that time Cornell has im- 
proved greatly in its athletic status and 
may be depended on to play Harvard 
on nearly even terms. The only dis- 
advantage in playing this college is that 
trips to Ithaca in alternate years will be 
quite as bad as to Annapolis, but no 
agreement beyond 1910 has been made, 
and Cornell may be willing to come to 
Cambridge for all games. 
The schedule in full follows: 

Sept. 29 — Bates. 
Oct. 2— Bowdoin. 

9 — Williams. 

16— University of Maine. 

23— Brown. 

30 — West Point at West Point. 
Nov. 6 — Cornell. 

13 — Dartmouth. 

20 — Yale. 

Spring football practice was held 
during the three weeks ending April 16 
under direction of Coach Haughton 
and Capt. Fish. C. D. Daly, ’01, as- 
sisted in coaching the candidates for 
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quarterback and continued this work 
after the Easter recess, the position 
being one that is likely to give the 
coaches considerable worry next fall. 
H. E. Kersberg, ’07, B. Moore, ’08, and 
other graduates, with a few Seniors, as- 
sisted in the coaching. About 60 candi- 
dates were out and several promising 
new men showed up, mainly in the 
Freshman class. Not many of the ’Var- 
sity men reported; several were engaged 
in other sports. In the last week of the 
practice scrimmages were held daily, 
this part of the work being much more 
satisfactory than last spring, when hot 
weather made scrimmage a burden to 
the men. 

W. B. Parsons, ’10, of New York 
City, has been appointed manager for 
next year; T. T. Scudder, ’11, is first 
assistant, and H. de Windt, ’12, is second 
assistant. 


Notes. 


Association Football had an active 
season, but with indifferent success. 
Room on Soldier’s Field has been se- 
cured for this sport by filling in the 
marshes, and with regular coaching and 
greater interest Harvard teams may be 
expected to make a better record in this 
sport hereafter. The record of scores 
follows: 

Mar. 6—H.,1; S.S. Ivernia, 2. 
20—H., 3; Yale, 3. 
27 — H., 2; Haverford, 3. 
Apr. 12— H., 2; Columbia, 2. 
17 —H., 1; Cornell, 2. 

The Lacrosse team broke even on its 
Southern trip during the April recess, 
winning two victories and being defeated 
twice. The first game, on April 17, was 
lost to Johns Hopkins by 11 to 1. On 
April 21 Lehigh was defeated 2 to 1; 
Annapolis won on April 22 by 6 to 8; 
and the final game of the trip, played 
with Stevens Institute in New York on 
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April 24, was a 3 to 2 victory. Columbia 
was beaten in Cambridge on May 5 by 
5 to 2. The team is playing in practically 
the same order as last season, when it 
won the intercollegiate championship 
in the northern division. 

A new intercollegiate shooting record 
for a five-man team was established by 
the Harvard five in the annual shoot 
with Princeton, held at Princeton on 
April 3, Harvard scoring 226 out of a 
possible 250. This record was held less 
than a month, for on May 1 Yale de- 
feated Harvard at the Soldier’s Field 
traps, and set up a new record of 230 to 
Harvard’s 219. On April 12 the Uni- 
versity team was also defeated by the 
Pale Faces, a professional team of Bos- 
ton, by 212 to 206. 

The first Tennis match with Prince- 
ton, held at Princeton on May 3, was 
won by Harvard with 6 out of 9 matches. 
Actually Princeton won only a single 
match, as one of Harvard’s team de- 
faulted, owing to a misunderstanding 
of the date on which the match, which 
had been postponed from an earlier date, 
was to be played off. The men who 
played for Harvard in the Princeton 
match were Capt. N. W. Niles, ’09, 
A. Sweetser, ’11, G. C. Adams, ’10, F. 
Cutting, ’09, and F. H. Burr, ’09. E. L. 
Beard, °10, was the other member of 
the team. In the singles all except Cut- 
ting won their matches, and in the 
doubles Niles and Sweetser, and Burr 
and Adams won, the other match being 
defaulted. — S. T. Hicks, ’10, of Arling- 
ton, was elected captain of the Hockey 
team for next year. He has played in the 
forward lineof the team for two years, this 
year at left centre and the year before 
at right centre. Six members of this 
year’s championship seven will return 
to College next year; a new defense 
must be developed, as all the veterans are 
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forwards. —S. H. Brown, ’10, of Mar-. 
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blehead, was elected captain of the bas- 
ketball team for 1909-10. Brown was 
regular right guard on this year’s team 
and last season was substitute for that 
position. 

R. L. Groves, 710. 


Athletic Expenses, 1908-09. 

A synopsis of the report of the Gradu- 
ate Treasurer of Athletics for the year 
1907-08, which has been submitted to 
the Athletic Committee, is compared be- 
low with a corresponding synopsis of the 
Graduate Treasurer’s report for 1906- 
07. (See next page.) 

The annual financial statement of H. 
S. Thompson, ’99, the Graduate ‘T'reas- 
urer of the Athletic Association, shows 
numerous variations from the table of the 
preceding year. The first item, “‘ Care 
of Buildings and Grounds,”’ varies little 
from year to year. Expenses on the gen- 
eral account are larger because of cer- 
tain increases in salary. Permanent im- 
provements include chiefly a baseball 
diamond in the southwest corner of Sol- 
dier’s Field and a railway for hauling up 
the floats and runways at both the Newell 
and Weld boathouses. 

Though in the baseball account both 
receipts and expenses are slightly larger, 
the sport keeps its accustomed steadiness. 
The additional expense is due to four 
items: an increase in supplies including 
a pitching machine; greater cost of trav- 
eling occasioned by a trip to Hanover, 
N. H.; a third game with Yale in New 
York; and greater outlay for coach- 
ing. 

The University boat-races cost more 
than last year, principally on account of 
the trip to Annapolis. The subscriptions, 
however, were the best since 1905. De- 
ducting the nominal income from locker 
rentals and the expenses charged to the 
University and Freshman crews, the cost 
of rowing was $4,576.76. 














1909.] 
Receipts 
Care of buildings and grounds, 
General account, 2,495.86 
Permanent improvements, 
University Baseball, 20,027.95 
University Boat Club, 3,899.19 
University Football, 82,546.37 
Track Team 5,556.97 
Association F ‘ootball, 101.45 
Basketball, 1,088.59 
College Nine, 32.53 
Fencing Team, 422.35 
Gymnastic Team, 
ockey Team, 2,477.52 
Lacrosse Team, 222.75 
Lawn Tennis Association, 162.00 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 2,924.90 
Newell Boat Club, 787.00 
Swimming Team, 39.50 
Second Basketball, 156.00 
Weld Boat Club, 965.00 
Freshman Baseball, 902.41 
Freshman Basketball, 
Freshman Crew, 748.85 
Freshman Football, 561.84 
Freshman Hockey, 442.70 
Freshman Lacrosse, 75.50 
Freshman Track Team, 681.21 
$127,318.44 
Credit balance, 
$127,318.44 


Though the receipts of the track team 
were greater than last year, there was 
still a deficit in the department, due to 
the cost of maintaining a training table 
for the cross-country team and of trans- 
porting 38 men to Philadelphia for the 
intercollegiate meet. 

The increase of nearly $20,000 in the 
receipts from University football is the re- 
sult of the Yale game having been played 
in Cambridge, where the seating capacity 
is greater than at New Haven. ‘The 
expenses are approximately $4,000 less 
than last year and over $9,000 less than 
two years ago, when the high-water 
mark of extravagance was reached. The 
reform has come in training table bills, 
supplies, trainers’ and coaches’ salaries, 
and traveling expense. 

The minor sports made an advance 
over last year in an effort toward self- 
support, the total deficit being $300 less. 
On the other hand, subscriptions for six 
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1907-08 1905-07 
Expenses Receipts Expenses 
$10,068.58 $11,781.05 
9,697.61 3,735.46 7,836.33 
7,107.46 6,077.71 
12,526.56 18,506.89 10,161.37 
12,235.78 3,202.65 10,770.56 
19,894.97 64,960.14 24,216.50 
9,991.13 4,150.76 8,325.11 
101.45 83.65 193.10 
1,417.80 1,414.47 1,643.04 
99.93 184,00 379.41 
422,35 435.57 435.57 
12.00 51.24 
2,059.27 2,901.72 2,311.14 
782.26 246.45 567.90 
242.45 236.25 441.17 
2,105.08 3,272.70 1,768.07 
2,294.76 1,418.00 2,572.67 
44.10 63.60 92.50 
205.45 102.40 110.80 
4,033.70 842.00 2,841.91 
908,52 1,120.91 905.25 
145.50 131.77 
1,960.33 1,575.25 3,116.60 
1,962.14 1,395.35 1,689.32 
162.65 
77.40 116.84 50.00 
813.61 
$101,227.34 $110,110.56 $98,470.09 
26,091.10 11,640.47 
$127,318.44 $110,110.56 $110,110.56 


Freshman sports were very much poorer 
than for the same sports a year ago. 
The great decrease in the expenses of 
the Freshman crew may be attributed to 
a more equitable apportionment of the 
total New London expense, of which the 
Freshmen had been paying more than 
their share. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS.’ 


In [the year 1907-08] the Faculty 
members of the Committee, appointed, 
as is well known, on the recommendation 
of a joint committee of the Corporation 
and the Overseers, were the Dean of the 
Faculty, the Dean of Harvard College, 
and the Dean of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. For several years most of the 
Faculty members had been experts in 
athletics; and since the other members, 
graduate and undergraduate, were usu- 


1 From the President’s Annual Report. 
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ally persons who had won athletic dis- 
tinction, it was felt that the academic 
side of athletic questions might not have 
received due weight. Moreover, since 
the detailed supervision of athletics 
seemed to the President and Fellows un- 
suitable expenditure of a professor’s 
time, and since the Deans had little time 
to expend, the Committee was directed 
to secure some man to whom all minor 
athletic matters should be delegated, who 
should be the natural if not the sole offi- 
cer for students to consult in athletic 
questions, who should be responsible to 
the Committee alone, and whose work 
should be judged by its outcome and not 
watched step by step. The Committee, 
it was thought, might meet rarely, discuss 
larger questions only, and act chiefly as 
an advisory body. 

To the three Deans, thus suddenly en- 
abled and compelled to look at the duties 
of the Committee from the inside, no 
quest short of that for the perfect horse 
seemed less promising than the quest for 
the one man on whom the burdens of the 
Committee might be laid. Applicants 
were not wanting, some with certain 
qualifications, none with all. The Com- 
mittee believed that the man should be 
much more than a mere employee, that 
he should be a high-minded person with 
such tact and judgment and integrity as 
should guide him and others through 
delicate negotiations, an expert in ath- 
letic affairs, and a natural leader of 
youth. The position, in short, seemed 
to the Committee one of the most influ- 
ential and important in the University, 
because the work in it would bear direct- 
ly on the physical, mental, and moral 
well-being of the students. An inex- 
perienced youth, however promising, 
would be a skittish experiment; a mid- 
dle-aged man who had failed in other 
work would scarcely be an experiment at 
all. A man already doing in his chosen 
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profession honorable and successful serv- 
ice — the only kind of man worth con- 
sidering — would be almost a fanatic to 
abandon that profession for anything so 
precarious as the care of Harvard ath- 
letics, with the undergraduates below 
him, the Committee, the Faculty, the 
Overseers, and the Corporation above, 
and the graduates on all sides; and if 
almost a fanatic he could not, hampered 
or unhampered, be wise enough for the 
position. 

After long and fruitless search, the 
Committee, holding that half the time of 
a good man was worth more than all the 
time of an inferior one, and that it could 
not urge any one to abandon his profes- 
sion for the direction of athletics without 
more security than it was justified in as- 
suring, appointed W. F. Garcelon, 
LL.B., as Graduate Treasurer of the 
Harvard Athletic Association, in the be- 
lief that he would soon make himself so 
valuable to every athletic sport as to be- 
come by common consent the principal 
Harvard authority in athletics. Mr. 
Garcelon was for some years the unpaid 
and generous adviser of the track team, 
and has an unusual general knowledge of 
athletics. What specially commends him 
to the Committee is his interest in out-of- 
door sport for the strengthening of the 
weak quite as much as for the competi- 
tive perfecting of the strong — his inter- 
est in athletics as part of a young man’s 
education — and his conviction that, 
whether a college wins or loses in inter- 
collegiate contests, careful attention 
should be paid to men who will never 
“make” university teams. Incidentally 
he believes that even university teams will 
in the long run be quite as successful 
when every man in the college is awake 
to the value of instruction in athletics, 
and to the knowledge that he can get 
such instruction, as when nearly every 
bit of teaching power is expended in an 
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effort to perfect the strength and the skill 
of the few who are already supremely 
skilful and strong. Mr. Garcelon, more- 
over, already had the confidence of grad- 
uates and undergraduates interested in 
athletics, and had sufficient imagination 
to see in the position offered to him such 
opportunity for usefulness as justified 
some risk of personal loss in his chosen 
profession. 

Earlier in the academic year the Com- 
mittee had appointed Arthur H. Weed, 
’03, as its paid Secretary, to relieve the 
Chairman of correspondence, to prepare 
business for the meetings, and in divers 
other ways to be helpful. 

In spite of the relief afforded by these 
reinforcements, the Committee had 
plenty to do. Before the coming of 
Messrs. Weed and Garcelon, it was 
obliged to deal with all sorts of questions 
to which the Faculty members were un- 
accustomed, and in which a vote on a 
small matter had often a large meaning; 
it was obliged, further, to prosecute the 
search which ended in the appointment 
of Mr. Garcelon. Merely disposing of 
the pressing business from week to week 
required more time than could easily be 
afforded; for the ramifications of ath- 
letics are more numerous and more com- 
plicated than any outsider conceives. 
The Committee held in the academic 
year 24 meetings, most of them long 
ones. The Faculty members, far from 
believing that in studying athletics they 
were wasting time, recognized the close 
relation between the students’ sports 
and the physical, mental, and moral 
health of the College. The human side 
of the work must attract anybody inter- 
ested in human beings; and the relation 
of college officer to unofficial graduate 
and to undergraduate is almost unique 
and wholly agreeable. The protest of the 
Deans against service in the Committee, 
was born of the feeling that they were 
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ignorant of athletics and short of time; 
it was not born of dislike or indifference 
to the work itself. In the Committee, 
there is marked difference of opinion 
but no radical difference of purpose, of 
good will, or of sincerity. The under- 
graduate members, whom the cynical 
or the sceptical are disposed to regard 
as persons that wish to circumvent the 
Faculty in the interests of athletics, win 
and hold the respect and the warm re- 
gard of the Faculty members; nor in 
general are there any officers of the 
University who try harder to do right 
than those undergraduates whom, with 
an instinct that is a constant surprise, 
their fellows raise to responsible posi- 
tions in the citizenship of college life. 

Within the Committee, then, people 
trusted one another and worked in what 
may be called spirited harmony. Dean 
Sabine, in athletics the least experienced 
member, became, by reason of general 
good judgment and of the confidence 
which he always inspires, one of the 
most valuable. It was only when his 
new duties to the Graduate School of 
Applied Science made necessary his re- 
lief that he withdrew from the Commit- 
tee, — quite as unwillingly as he had 
entered it. 

The chief drawback to service in the 
Committee, and to success in the service, 
is the constantly strained and unstable 
condition of Harvard athletic adminis- 
tration. On one side are the undergrad- 
uates, a reasonable and intelligent body, 
but like nearly all Americans, young or 
old, inclined to turn sport into work — 
even overwork — and sometimes in- 
clined to turn work into sport. They 
love athletics (as the normal youth nearly 
always does); they love their College (as 
the normal youth always must). They 
can ill bear that the chance of victory for 
their College should be diminished or 
destroyed by shifting policy and by real 
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or threatened restriction, — especially 
by such restriction as is unknown to their 
chief competitors. With them, heart and 
soul, is a large body of graduates who 
believe, as I do, that long-continued de- 
feat in football seriously injures the re- 
putation of the College for efficiency, has 
a bad moral effect, and, supported by 
official publications which seem to en- 
danger still further what the students 
love, keeps out of Harvard College many 
vigorous, promising boys, who, however 
immature in their choice of an alma ma- 
ter, will be honorable sons of whatever 
alma mater they may choose. With the 
students, too, are the general public, 
clamoring for admission to intercollegi- 
ate football contests, contending, with 
some plausibility, that 40,000 spectators 
are no more demoralizing and scarcely 
‘less exclusive than 30,000 (with increased 
speculation in tickets), and inclined to 
shout for the college that oftenest wins. 
On the other side are the Corporation, 
urging a material reduction in the num- 
ber of intercollegiate contests and op- 
posed to extra seats in the Stadium; the 
President, proposing that intercollegiate 
contests in each sport be reduced to two, 
and at least suggesting that intercollegi- 
ate football be abolished altogether; the 
Faculty at one time half-inclined to for- 
bid any students under it from partici- 
pating in intercollegiate athletics until 
the Committee (which is not a committee 
of the Faculty) reduces the number of 
contests by at least one-half; all parents 
who wish their sons kept out of football 
by somebody other than themselves; 
and 8 considerable number of thought- 
ful persons who have watched with 
apprehension athletic sports overgrowing 
scholarship in what were designed to be 
institutions of learning. Such, if I may 
say so, is the scrimmage from which the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports, in constant danger of losing the 
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ball, is expected to emerge for some kind 
of touchdown. 

It is a situation to test patience, and to 
stimulate effort in those who love what is 
difficult. The Committee is convinced 
that thorough knowledge would in great 
measure reconcile opposing views; but 
for thorough knowledge even the Com- 
mittee itself has scarcely time. Out of 
the entanglement a few things free them- 
selves and become clearly distinguish- 
able: first and foremost, no single college 
can by drastic regulations change the 
spirit of the American people; secondly, 
such regulations may do much harm in 
the college; thirdly, the enthusiasm 
which many persons object to, but which 
has its fine side, will continue as long as 
Harvard, under any approach to fair 
conditions, plays football with Yale, — 
but, for some reason, nobody proposes 
the abandonment of this contest; fourth- 
ly, great progress may be secured 
through the intelligent good will of the 
students themselves, especially in such a 
college as Harvard, which in general re- 
lies on the reason and right feeling of the 
alumni and the undergraduates rather 
than on suppressive laws. The present 
Committee on Athletics, knowing only too 
well that it may not be the Committee of 
the immediate future, believes that with 
time and a free hand it could put Har- 
vard athletics into as healthy a condition 
as the American view of sport makes pos- 
sible, and that in bringing about this 
condition, it might do something, how- 
ever small, toward bettering the Ameri- 
can view; it believes that, through Mr. 
Garcelon, it can create a general faith in 
physical exercise as a part of education 
for the weak quite as much as for the 
strong; that such a faith produces a spirit 
which renders active and skilful a large 
number of men and indirectly strength- 
ens the chance of victory in intercollegi- 
ate contests; that in football, despite the 
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disadvantage of competing with such a 
trained football genius as Mr. Camp — 
not to mention Yale prestige and its effect 
on boys at school — the system of Mr. 
Haughton is so intelligent and so efficient 
as to make surprises possible.? 

Until the Faculty urged the reduction 
of schedules, the Committee, busy with 
what it believed to demand first atten- 
tion, tried rather to stop short the grad- 
ual lengthening of schedules than to effect 
a material curtailment; but as soon as 
the question was forced on the Commit- 
tee it began to consider the schedule 
question with extreme care. Since its 
suggestion of abandoning all intercol- 
legiate sports between Thanksgiving and 
the spring recess (made in the hope of 
saving the major sports from mutilation) 
found little favor even with those persons 
who had said the worst things of the win- 
ter games, it decided to take up each 
schedule when submitted, and to dis- 
cover if possible how much reduction 
each needs and will bear. It sees no 
equity in a blanket reduction of a certain 
per cent., nor can it honestly vote for so 
large a reduction as some members of the 
Faculty demand. Furthermore, it be- 
lieves that a reduction of ten per cent 
willingly made by the students them- 
selves is much healthier than a reduction 
of 50 per cent made arbitrarily by the 
University authorities. It believes that 
Committee, Students, and Faculty should 
educate and be educated together. 

The question which is the best sport 
depends in part on personal liking; the 
question which brings out for exercise 
the greatest number of men depends in 
part on the amount of available territory, 
and in part on the number without which 
the sport cannot be attempted. Rowing 
has been called the best sport; but to 
many persons it seems — for the few men 


' 1 This was written before the victory of 
Nov. 21. 
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who take part in the race with Yale — 
the most dangerous. Moreover, this race 
brings together, outside of all Faculty 
control, great crowds of students, with 
nothing to do but wait for the race and 
console or congratulate themselves after- 
ward. The race itself is a short and not 
always visible spectacle for which those 
who attend it pay high.' Again, the 
training and the equipment of a crew are 
enormously expensive and, since the race 
brings in no money, must be paid for by 
solicited subscription or by the proceeds 
of football and baseball. As to the rela- 
tive interest in the different sports, it 
is true that many students are out on the 
river — which, except when frozen, is 
always at their service, even if each of 
them rows alone; it is also true that with- 
in a week after the laying-out of a new 
and imperfect diamond 25 _ nines, 
mutually exclusive in membership, had 
booked themselves for a competitive 
series. I am far from wishing to aban- 
don intercollegiate rowing; I am mere- 
ly trying to show that a case may be 
made out against it — as against any 
sports not looked at in their length and 
breadth. 

The sports differ so widely that reason- 
ing from one to another may be quite 
unsafe. In the matter of schedules, for 
instance, every one knows that an ex- 
ceedingly small number of intercollegiate 
boat races, as at present conducted, are 
all a crew can stand. Sometimes one of 
them is more than one of the crews can 
stand. In baseball, on the contrary, a 
match with another college involves or- 
dinarily little more strain than an after- 
noon’s practice, and sometimes less 
strain. It is, also, more interesting to the 
players, — and to the spectators, whose 
presence at the end of a late spring or 

1 **T can imagine no other ordinary occu- 


pation of human life where you go so far 
and see so little. . .’” — President Hadley. 
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early summer afternoon, when academic 
exercises are over, is not an unmitigated 
evil. 

On the other hand, the baseball sched- 
ule for 1907-08 was probably too long 
for the team itself and tended to take the 
life out of the players. It should be re- 
membered that occasionally games must 
be cancelled because of bad weather, 
that several games take place in the 
spring recess, when a nine is supposed to 
play as often as it likes, and that nearly 
all the important games are played in the 
period of final examinations when lec- 
tures and recitations have ceased for the 
year; yet with every allowance of this 
sort, the schedule was long. So was the 
schedule in basketball. This game is 
under suspicion! in this and in other 
colleges and may need, if it is continued, 
radical revision of the rules. The hockey 
schedule subjects a fine game to the dis- 
advantages of metropolitan rinks and 
miscellaneous spectators, because college 
rinks, being out-of-doors, cannot be 
depended on for constant ice. If a 
covered rink were available in Cam- 
bridge, the evil would be materially de- 
creased. The Committee is trying to 
treat each sport on its merits. 

As some one has said, Harvard ath- 
letics, except in the winning of intercol- 
legiate games, are in by no means bad 
condition. It is not generally known 
what great numbers of students take part 
for pleasure in “intramural” sports (as it 
is the fashion to call them), and what 
greater numbers will take part when the 

1 At animportant conference of persons 
representing athletics in nearly all New 
England Colleges (Boston, May, 1908) no- 
thing was more noteworthy than the pre- 
vailing disbelief in basketball as now 
played at men’s colleges, 
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whole of Soldier’s Field is made avail- 
able. Even in winning games the College 
is better than its reputation. Last year it 
won again the Yale baseball series, and 
rowed such a race as left its rivals hope- 
lessly behind. In football, though not yet 
a match for the resources of Mr. Camp, 
acknowledged as the supreme master 
of the game in America, it is at least 
formidable. In estimating Harvard suc- 
cess and failure, we must not forget that, 
since the first year in our professional 
schools cannot be counted as the last 
year in College, many of our athletes 
are eligible to University teams for two 
years only. 

The immediate development of part of 
Soldier’s Field, and the gradual develop- 
ment of the remainder, seems to the 
Committee a matter of great importance 
in the fostering of general outdoor exer- 
cise for all kinds of students. This de- 
velopment has been, and still is, retarded 
by the necessity of wiping out the debt 
on the Stadium; but if gate receipts are 
not cutdown too rapidly and too severely, 
systematic reclaiming of the unused ter- 
ritory may soon begin. 

At the risk of repetition, I wish to 
make clear that the Committee is dealing 
with a large and intricate subject, full of 
conflicting claims, and beset by all man- 
ner of prejudices. These claims it is 
working hard to adjust; and these pre- 
judices — whether its own or other peo- 
ple’s — it is working hard to remove. It 
uses no strategy, has no secrets, and be- 
lieves that athletic sports, like every 
other part of the student’s life, should 
be administered not for themselves only, 
but for the highest welfare of the Uni- 
versity. 

L. B. R. Briggs, Chairman. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The 13th annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs was held in 
Cincinnati on May 28 and 29. 

Matters of vital interest to the welfare 
of Harvard were presented at the busi- 
ness meeting of the Association on this 
occasion. President Eliot and President 
Lowell had arranged to be present. The 
program was: Friday. Morning — 
Registration at the Sinton. Business 
meeting, with papers and discussions. 
Afternoon — Meeting continued. Even- 
ing — Meeting continued. Smoker at 
the Sinton. Saturday. Morning — 
Short business meeting at ten o'clock. 
Luncheon and Afternoon—In_ the 
country with outdoor sports. Evening — 
Dinner at the Sinton. Large delegations 
planned to attend from New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and other cities. The 
officers are: Pres., R. J. Cary, ’90, of 
Chicago; vice-pres., T. W. Slocum, °90, 
of New York; sec. and treas., Graham 
Hunt, ’96, of Cincinnati. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee on Nominations has 
nominated the following men as directors 
at large of the Harvard Alumni Associ- 
ation. Of these 12 men 9 are to be elected 
on Commencement Day by the Austra- 
lian ballot system. In addition to the 
directors at large there are 6 other 
directors chosen as follows: one director, 
representing the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, is appointed by the President 
of the University ; one director, a resident 
member of one of the Harvard Clubs in 
New England, is selected by the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs; 
one director, a resident member of the 


Harvard Club of New York City, is 
selected by the Club; two directors, 
members of the Harvard Clubs outside 
of New England and New York City, are 
selected by the Council of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. The General Secretary 
of the Harvard Alumni Association is a 
director, ea officio. The list of nomina- 
tions for directors at large follows: 
John Lowell, ’77, of Chestnut Hill; R. M. 
Saltonstall, ’80, of Chestnut Hill; W. C. 
Baylies, *84, of Taunton; H.° L. Clark, 
*87, of Philadelphia, Pa.; F. R. Martin, 
‘93, of Providence, R. 1.; J. S. Ford, °94, 
of Exeter, N. H.; Robert Homans, ’94, of 
Boston; J. F. Curtis, °99, of Boston; 
J. W. Hallowell, '01, of West Med- 
ford; Barrett Wendell, Jr., 02, of Bos- 
ton; S. H. Wolcott, ’03, of Meadville; 
John Richardson, Jr., ’08, of Chestnut 
Hill. 


BOSTON. 

The Club members and their guests 
enjoyed a very successful smoker at the 
Somerset Hotel on the evening of March 
31. The guests were the members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and the 


* first and second groups of scholars of the 


College. Owing to the absence of Pres. 
H. L. Higginson, the first vice-president, 
I. T. Burr, '79, presided and introduced 
the master of ceremonies, Dean L. B. R. 
Briggs, who kept the audience in a con- 
tinued state of good humor by his happy 
introduction of speakers. Judge Robert 
Grant read an original poem, written in 
a delightful yet serious vein. Prof. Bliss 
Perry, A. G. Cable, ’09, H. von Kalten- 
born, ‘09, and Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers, 
h ’99, made speeches, and R. E. Rogers, 
"09, read verses. After the speeches Odin 
Roberts, ’86, gave to the undergraduate 
guests congratulatory degrees in Latin 
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signed by the president of the Club. The 
committee in charge consisted of Moses 
Williams, 68, W. H. Wade, ’81, L. C. 
Baylies, 84, H. M. Williams, ’85, Odin 
Roberts, °86, C. H. Slattery, ’89, J. 
Richardson, Jr., 08, and L. Hunnewell, 
Jr. 

The next general meeting of the Club 
will be at the annual lunch at the Parker 
House on Tuesday, June 29, where 
members and their friends and visiting 
graduates will be invited. 

A large number of members of the 
Club went by special car to the 13th 
annual meeting of the Associated Clubs 
at Cincinnati, May 28-29. 

The office of A. J. Garceau, secretary 
of the Boston Harvard Club, has been 
transferred to 84 State St., Room 823; 
telephone, Main, 7048. 

A. J. Garceau, 91, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 


The Harvard Club of Chicago held its 
52d annual dinner in the ballroom of the 
Congress Hotel on Feb. 11. About 300 
members and guests were present. Judge 
J. W. Mack presided, and at his right 
were seated President Eliot; G. E. 
Adams, ’60; Prof. Edwin F. Gay, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration; George Higginson Jr., 
87; J. J. Glessner, President Eliot’s 
host while in Chicago; Merritt Starr, ’81; 
Herman Page, ’88; W. C. Larned, "71; 
Rev. P. J. O’Callahan, ’88; E. W. Frost, 
*84, of Milwaukee. At his left were: Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador; 
Hon. R. T. Lincoln, ’64; Prof. Paul 
Shorey, ’78; T. W. Slocum, °90, of New 
York; R. J. Cary, ’90, president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs; Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Moore, Parkman Professor of 
Theology; S. S. Greeley, °44; Pres. E. J. 
James, [’78], of the University of IIl.; 
C. W. Andrews, ’79, librarian of the 
John Crerar Library; Prof. J. L. Laugh- 
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lin, ’78, head professor of political 
economy at the University of Chicago. 
The chorister, John Carpenter, 97, was 
assisted by J. A. Field, ’03, F. H. J. 
Gade, ‘92, B. Carpenter, ’88, G. A. Car- 
penter, ’88, Lockwood Honoré, ’88, 
S. L. Swarts, ’88, of St. Louis, H. F. 
Carpenter, '97, F. W. Burlingham, °91, 
A. F. Stevenson, 95, K. Fairbank, ’90, 
and about 20 others. Speeches were 
made by Ambassador Bryce, Dean Gay, 
Professor Shorey, T. W. Slocum, and 
President Eliot. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Club held its second annual 
dinner at the Hartford Club, Hartford, 
Feb. 12, 1909. The guests were Dean 
Sabine, Secretary E. H. Wells, Pres. 
F. S. Luther of Trinity College, Bishop 
C. B. Brewster, Yale, ’68, of Hartford, 
Pres. C. T.. Billings of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs, and E. J. 
Wendell, ’82, of New York City. 

At the business meeting E.J. Lake,’91, 
of Hartford, was chosen president, Judge 
M. A. Shumway of Danielson, J. C. 
Brinsmade of Washington, and Rev. 
J. De W. Perry of New Haven, vice- 
presidents, and C. C. Hyde, of Hartford, 
secretary and treasurer. 

M. A. Shumway, ’73, has been re- 
appointed Judge of the Superior Court 
of Connecticut for a term of 8 years. — 
Rev. F. C. Todd, 00, of Hartford, has 
accepted a call to East Orange, N. J. 

Clement C. Hyde, ’92, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The 38th annual meeting and banquet 
of the Harvard Dental Alumni Associa- 
tion will be held as usual at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, on Monday evening, 
June 28, 1909. The 13th Annual Alum- 
ni Day will be observed at the school 
building on North Grove St. for the last 
time in this old structure on the morning 
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of the same day for exhibition, demon- 
stration, etc. 

In October the School expects to be 
well settled in its new building on Long- 
wood Ave., immediately adjacent to the 
Harvard Medical School, and in future 
Alumni Day will be observed in the new 
school building. 

Wednesday, June 30, Commencement 
morning, the headquarters for Alumni 
members and other graduatesand friends 
will as usual be in Hollis 5, Cambridge, 
where refreshments will be dispensed. 

W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


HAWAII. 


The third annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the University Club in 
Honolulu on April 2, 1909. Owing to the 
absence from the Territory of several 
members of the Club and to other rea- 
sons the attendance was small, but 
nevertheless the meeting may be counted 
as a distinct success. 

Following the dinner came the annual 
business meeting. In the absence of the 
retiring president, Hon. S. M. Ballou,’93, 
P. L. Horne, ’92, presided. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer made a brief report of 
the Club’s activities during the year. 
Letters in regard to nominations to the 
Board of Overseers were read from the 
Harvard Club of Seattle and the Harvard 
Club of Minnesota, requesting the sup- 
port of this Club for certain candidates. 
It was the sense of the Club that while 
in hearty sympathy with the proposal to 
have Western men on the Board, it was 
not good policy to endorse candidates 
not personally known to at least some 
members of the Club; consequently no 
action was taken. As a step toward in- 
teresting the boys of the local prepara- 
tory schools in Harvard, the Executive 
Committee was authorized to procure 
pictures of the University for presentation 
to the McKinley High School, Oahu 


College, and Kamehameha School in 
Honolulu. 

As officers for the ensuing year the 
following were unanimously elected: 
Pres., A. L. Castle, 06; sec.-treas., R. S. 
Hosmer, a °94; exec. com., with the 
president and secretary as ex officio 
members, D. L. Withington, ’74, H. G. 
Dillingham, 04, and F. D. Lowrey,.’08. 

The feature of the evening was an 
address by the Rev. C. F. Dole, D.D.. 
’68, of Boston, on “The Purposes of 
Education,” a clear-cut statement of 
fundamental principles, which was in- 
deed an intellectual treat to those who 
heard it. 

The following men were present: 
W. W. Bruner, ’86, Dr. Herman Babson, 
p ’08, G. A. Davis, L. S. °77, Rev. C. F. 
Dole, 68, J. D. Dole, 99, Dr. N. B. 
Emerson, M.S. 69, F. T. Dillingham, 
Bussey, A. F. Griffiths, ’99, P. L. 
Horne, ’92, R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, E. A. 
Knudsen, ’94, F. D. Lowrey, ’08, S. M. 
Lowrey, ['09], Allan Lowrey, D. L. 
Withington, °74, and H. A. Walker, 
[’08]. 

Dr. Herman Babson, p’08, on March 
1, 1909, delivered an address before the 
Social Science Association of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, on “The Possible Application 
of Some of the Essential Features of 
German Militarism by the People of the 
United States.” — Hon. S. M. Ballou, 
’93, was reélected president of the Uni- 
versity Club in Honolulu on Feb. 26, 
1909.—A. L. Castle, ’06, is a member of 
the Board of Governors of the University 
Club, Honolulu, Hawaii.— At the 
University Club, Honolulu, Hawaii, on 
April 14, two interesting addresses were 
given by Dr. T. A. Jaggar, ’93, Professor 
of Geology at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, on “Volcanoes,” and by 
Rev. C. F. Dole, D.D., ’68, on “ Practi- 
cal Men and Idealists.” 


Ralph S. Hosmer, a 94, Sec. 
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LOWELL. 


The Club held its ninth annual 
dinner at the Yorick Club, Lowell, on 
Feb. 16, entertaining as its guests W. R. 
Castle, Assistant Dean of the College, 
F. R. Martin, ’93, editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal, and a quartet of under- 
graduates, with accompanist from the 
Glee Club. The after-dinner exercises 
were particularly enjoyable. Rev. C. T. 
Billings, ’84, president of the Club, 
presided, and the speakers were: C. W. 
Trish, 85, L. T. Trull, °79, C. S. Proctor, 
*87, and F. H. Nesmith, ’06, besides 
Dean Castle and Mr. Martin. The Glee 
Club enlivened the occasion with songs, 
in a great many of which the members of 
the Club joined. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Hon. G. F. Richardson, ’50, honorary 
president; Rev. C. T. Billings, 84, 
pres.; Hon. Frederick Lawton, °74, 
vice-pres.; J. F. Preston, ’83, treas.; 
G. H. Spalding, ’96, sec.; directors, L. 
T. Trull, ’°79, chairman, Dr. H. F. Co- 
burn, ’94, and J. J. Rogers, ’04. 

The dinner was in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of C. W. Stott, °97, 
chairman, P. T. Jackson, Jr., ’93, and 
A. E. Hatch, ’98. 

The following members of the Club 
were present: H. K. Spaulding, ’70, T. 
Nesmith, '71, Dr. J. A. Gage, ’79, L. T. 
Trull, ’79, J. A. Nesmith, ’81, C. Ban- 
croft, ’82, J. F. Preston, ’83, D. M. 
Richardson, ’83, Rev. C. T. Billings, 
*84, C. W. Irish, ’85, W. H. Howe, ’86, 
C. B. Stevens, ’86, F. C. Weld, °86, C. S. 
Proctor, ’87, J. L. Mellen, ’90, H. H. 
Harris, 91, P. T. Jackson, Jr., ’93, Dr. 
H. F. Coburn, ’94, A. S. Howard, ’96, 
G. H. Spalding, ’96, E. J. Hylan, ’97, 
J. M. Abbott, ’98, A. E. Hatch, ’98, J. F. 
Havey, ’01, R. M. Bean, ’03, J. J. 
Rogers, ’04, H. C. Bean, ’05, H. Nicker- 
son, 05, C. R. Craig, 06, F. H. Nesmith, 
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’06, R. K. Fletcher, 08, H. W. Horne, 
08. 
G. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


LYNN. 

The Harvard Club of Lynn held its 
first annual dinner at the Oxford Club 
Hall, Lynn, on Feb. 25. About 80 mem- 
bers were present. The singing was led 
by the chorister, E. F. Breed, ’03. T. C. 
Tebbets, ’92, presided, and, after reading 
letters from Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
77, Judge Henry Sheldon, ’63, and J. D. 
Greene, ’96, who wrote on behalf of 
President Eliot, introduced Dr. C. A. 
Lovejoy, ’68, as the toasimaster. Dr. 
Lovejoy called en the following speakers: 
E. H. Wells, 97; Hon. F. Lawton, ’74, 
of Lowell; Dean B.S. Hurlbut, ’87; J. A. 
O'Keefe, ’80, a vice-president of the 
Club, and formerly principal of the Lynn 
High School; and C. F. Lovejoy, ’04, 
the secretary of the Club, who was large- 
ly responsible for its organization. The 
Lynn Harvard Club has established a 
prize of $100 to be given annually to a 
boy entering Harvard from the Lynn 


High School. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The annual meeting of the Club was 
held May 14. The following officers were 
elected : Pres., W. K. Flint; vice-pres., 
W. F. Greenman; sec. and _treas., 
Nathan Pereles, Jr.; together with Frank 
T. Boesel and Dr. George A. Harlowe as 
executive committee. 

Considerable interest was manifested 
in the meeting of the Associated Clubs 
on the 28th at Cincinnati, and it was 
thought that a large delegation would 
attend. 

Nathan Pereles, Jr., was appointed 
to represent the Club at the Council. 
There was a good attendance and a 
pleasant evening was passed. 


N. Pereles, Jr., ’04, Sec. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

The Club held its 6th annual dinner at 
the Morristown School, Morristown, on 
April 3; nearly 150 members and guests 
were present. President Eliot was the 
guest of honor. Dr. R. C. Newton, ’74, 
of Montclair, president of the Club 
presided and introduced the following 
speakers: Grinnell Willis, 70, of Morris- 
town, president of the board of trustees 
of the Morristown School, who wel- 
comed the Club to the town and to the 
school; Gov. Fort of New Jersey; 
Chancellor Mahlon Pitney, who spoke 
for Princeton; Judge Frederick Adam, 
Yale, 1862, a student in the Harvard 
Law School, 1863-64, who represented 
Yale; and President Eliot. The choris- 
ter was C. L. Safford, 94. Solos were 
sung by Francis Rogers, ’91. 

At the business meeting immediately 
preceding the dinner the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Rev. L. S. Osborne, *73; vice- 
pres., W. I. McCoy, ’82; sec. and treas., 
J. H. T. Martin, ’96, Newark; execu- 
tive committee: C. G. Kidder, °72, 
chairman; C. T. Adams, ’78, W. I. 
McCoy, °82, C. G. Parker, ’85, F. C. 
Woodman, ’88, C. G. Shiiffer, 93, E. J. 
Marsh, ’96, Gerrish Newell, ’98, Came- 
ron Blaikie, ’99, A. A. Osborne, ’04. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The annual dinner was held Feb. 26 
in Harvard Hall. A. G. Fox, ’69, pre- 
sident of the Club, presided, and the 
speakers were Dean Sabine, P. D. 
Haughton, ’99, R. J. Cary, 90, J. A. 
Wilder, ’93, and F. D. Millet, ’69. The 
singing was led by an impromptu glee 
club under Francis Rogers, °91, the 
chorister of the Club, with C. L. Safford, 
’94, at the piano. Some 220 members 
were present and the dinner was a most 
enthusiastic and enjoyable one. Among 
the guests of the Club were Messrs. 


Burr, Fish, and Cutler, of the football 
team, Richardson, captain of the 1908 
crew, Willetts, captain of the victorious 
hockey team, and Rogerson and Kim- 
ball, seniors of high academic rank. 

At the March meeting of the Club, 
F. R. Burton, ’02, an Ojibway Indian by 
adoption, gave a most interesting talk, 
illustrated at the piano, on “ Discoveries 
in American Primitive Music.” At the 
April meeting, the Harvard Glee, Man- 
dolin and Banjo Clubs gave their annual 
concert in Harvard Hall. A large and 
enthusiastic audience of members and 
undergraduates on their vacation was 
present. 

On Sunday, April 18, the Club held a 
“Ladies’ Day,” attended by a large 
number of members, their families and 
friends. 

The nominating committee, consist- 
ing of C. S. Fairchild, °63, E. L. 
Parris, L. S. 66, T. W. Slocum, ’90, 
N. A. Egbert, ’00, and R. P. Kernan, ’03, 
nominated the following ticket, which 
was elected at the annual meeting on 
May 15: President, J. J. Higginson, ’57; 
vice-pres., F. R. Appleton, ’75; sec., 
L. P. Marvin, ’98; treas., F. R. Swift, 
99; members of the board of managers, 
to serve until May, 1912: W. S. Beaman, 
72, J. A. Weld, ’82, Franklin Reming- 
ton, ’87, J. W. Prentiss, ’98, Grenville 
Clark, 03; members of the committee 
on admissions, to serve until May, 1912: 
E. J. Wendell, 82, F. H. Kinnicut, 97, 
M. D. Whitman, ’99, Anton Schefer, ’03, 
S. N. Hinckley, ’05, J. J. Higginson, 
Jr., 07, Philip Boyer, ’08. 

Langdon P. Marvin, *98, Sec. 


NEW YORK, EASTERN. 

The Harvard Club of Eastern New 
York was organized at a dinner held in 
The Hampton, Albany, N. Y., on Feb. 
27, which was addressed by Dean Gay, 
of the new Graduate School of Com- 
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merce, and E. H. Wells, of the Alumni 
Association. The speakers were intro- 
duced by Frederic Townsend of Albany, 
who presided. Dean Gay described the 
organization, plans, and prospects of 
the new School, and Mr. Wells gave a 
full account of the varied branches of 
work carried on by the Alumni Associa- 
tion. The dinner was attended by about 
40 men, representing Albany, Troy, 
Schenectady, Gloversville, Amsterdam, 
and Cohoes, and was voted a great suc- 
cess by all those present. The walls of 
the rotunda were hung with Harvard 
flags, and the tables were decorated with 
crimson tulips and carnations, and small 
Harvard flags. The dinner was inter- 
spersed with songs and cheers, and was 
followed by an informal “songfest”’ 
around the piano. A telegram, conveying 
the congratulations and good wishes of 
the Harvard Club of New York, was 
read; and a committee was appointed 
to send an address to President-elect 
Lowell, wishing him success in his new 
work. 

The officers elected were: Pres., Ed- 
ward Bowditch, of Albany; Ist vice- 
pres., Rev. A. W. Clark, of Schenectady ; 
2d vice-pres., A. H. Millard, of Troy; 
sec.-treas., H. M. Darling, of Albany; 
exec. com., A. J. Zimmer, of Gloversville, 
Sayre McLeod, of Troy, H. L. Lincoln, 
of Schenectady, and James Perkins and 
S. Lyman Munson, Jr., of Albany. 

The Harvard men in Schenectady are 
already organized in a Club which holds 
informal monthly meetings, and it is 
expected that the members of the new 
Club living in other cities will take steps 
to become better acquainted with their 
fellow Alumni and to arouse local inter- 
est in Harvard. 

In addition to Dean Gay and Mr. 
Wells, the following men were present: 
From Albany, Edward Bowditch, Fred- 
eric Townsend, James Perkins, Dr. G. G. 
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Lempe, S. L. Munson, Jr., C. H. John- 
son, W. B. Aspinwall, R. V. De Witt 
Walsh, J. A. Reynolds, Dr. S. B. Wol- 
bach, Dr. E. L. Draper, M. W. Wolff, 
C. E. Lakeman, E. H. Letchworth, R. 
E. Law, and H. M. Darling. From 
Schenectady: Professors E. E. Hale and 
W. A. Garrison, Rev. A. W. Clark, and 
V. H. Soren, Hancock Griffin, G. E. 
Marble, R. C. Barnes, C. B. Hibbard, 
D. L. Furness, E. V. Willis, F. P. Coffin, 
and H. L. Lincoln. From Troy: A. H. 
Millard, Thos. F. Fitzgerald, M. J. 
Kling, and C. C. Scheffy. Also, A. J. 
Zimmer and J. C. Hosmer, of Glovers- 
ville, M. Cassidy, of Amsterdam, and 
A. Roff, of Cohoes. 
H. M. Darling, Sec.-Treas. 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 

The Harvard Engineering Society of 
New York City held its annual dinner 
at the Harvard Club on Feb. 19. About 
100 members and guests were present. 
The University was represented by Pro- 
fessors Sabine, H. L. Smyth, Kennelly, 
Kennedy, and Johnson. The speakers 
were: Dean Sabine, Prof. G. F. Swain, 
Prof. Harry E. Clifford, F. P. Stearns, 
member of the Board of Consulting En- 
gineers of the Panama Canal; and J. M. 
Wakeman, president of the McGraw 
Publishing Co. 

The Engineering Society now has a 
membership of over 200 and is steadily 
growing. The officers are: President, 
Franklin Remington, ’87; vice-president, 
B. B. Thayer, s ’85; sec.-treas., H. M. 
Hale, 04. The executive committee con- 
sists, in addition to the officers, of G. S. 
Rice, ’70, E. A. S. Clarke, ’84, J. R. 
MacArthur, ’85, A. C. Jackson, °88, 
F. L. Gilman, ’95, S. U. Hopkins, ’97, 
and Thomas Grimmins, ’00. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
The Club held its annual dinner and 
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meeting at the University Club in Seattle 
on Feb. 20. 41 were present, including 
visitors from Tacoma and Everett. 
Alexander Dickinson, ’94, was toast- 
master, and called for the following 
toasts: ‘The Harvard Men in the North- 
west,” Daniel Kelleher, ’85; “Rem- 
iniscences of President Eliot and Presi- 
dent-elect Lowell,” R.H. Bollard, 05; 
“The Ladies,” L. B. Stedman, ’87; 
‘Athletics at Harvard,” O. F. Cutts, 
l ’03; ‘‘Anecdotes of Harvard Medical 
Life,” Dr. W. C. Woodward, m ’04; 
“Harvard Today,” H. F. Blake, ’93; 
“The Harvard Club of Tacoma,” H. P. 
Pratt, ’05, of Tacoma. C. A. Gray, 95, 
from Tacoma, entertained the gathering 
with several college songs. 

The Club elected the following officers: 
L. B. Stedman, ’87, pres.; H. F. Blake, 
°93, vice-pres.; D. B. Trefethen, / 01, 
sec.-treas.; Daniel Kelleher, ’85, and 
Ralph H. Bollard, ’05, additional mem- 
bers of the executive committee; John 
Bertholf, ’01, captain of the baseball 
team. A committee consisting of R. H. 
Bollard, H. C. Force, ’01, and D. B. 
Trefethen were authorized to correspond 
with the other clubs in the Northwest to 
consider the advisability of organizing 
a federation of the Harvard clubs of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


VIRGINIA. 

The Harvard Club of Virginia enter- 
tained President Eliot at a dinner on 
March 27, at the Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
mond. J. F. Messenger, A. M. ’01, 
president of the Club, acted as toast- 
master and introduced in order the 
following speakers: J. C. Metcalf, p05, 
of Richmond; J. B. Jenkins, / ’83, of 
Norfolk; W. R. Bowie, ’04, of Green- 
wood; J. D. Greene, ’96, Secretary to 
the Corporation; and President Eliot. 
In addition to those already named the 
following members of the Club were 


present: F. Causey, ’90, of Hampton; 
Leonard Cox, *43, of Charlotte Court 
House; D. W. Davis, ’03, of Sweet Briar; 
R. W. Durrett, p 05, of Newport News; 
A. P. Page, ’86, of Norfolk; T. B. Scott, 
’87, of Burkeville; J. B. Swann, ’98, of 
Marshall; W. P. Dickey, p ’07, E. D. 
Harris, 03, Hugh T. Kidd, Gr. Sch. ’07, 
W. S. McNeill, 7 05, R. A. Pope, ’05, 
C. C. Read, ’08, J. R. Tucker, L. S. ’03, 
H. A. Van Landingham, ’97, of Rich- 
mond. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Club held its 26th annual dinner 
on March 30, at the Hotel Raleigh. The 
occasion was made memorable by the 
presence of the President of the United 
States; President Eliot, in whose honor 
the dinner was held; Senator Root; Hon. 
G. von L. Meyer, ’79, Secretary of the 
Navy; Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71; Post- 
master-General F. H. Hitchcock, ’91; 
Hon. Robert Bacon, ’80, ex-Secretary 
of State; Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, Chaplain 
of the Senate; Herbert Putnam, °83, 
Librarian of Congress; and many other 
distinguished men. Prof. Percival Hall, 
*92, president of the Club, presided; on 
his right sat President Taft and on his 
left President Eliot. Prof. Hall intro- 
duced H. W. Wiley, s’73, as toastmaster, 
who called on the following speakers: 
President Eliot, Senator Root, President 
Needham of George Washington Uni- 
versity, and President Taft. 

In the course of his remarks Senator 
Root said: ‘Should it befall Dr. Eliot to 
be accredited as the American ambassa- 
dor to one of the great courts of Europe, 
before whatever monarch he shall stand, 
there we shall know our great republic, 
in all the good qualities of truth and sin- 
cerity of nature, in all its pious ideals 
and aspirations, is represented by a man, 
an American gentleman, a scholar, a sage 
indeed.” President Taft, the last 
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speaker, said in conclusion: “And es- 
pecially do I share every word that 
Senator Root has said as to what may 
happen to Dr. Eliot in the future.” 

Professor Hall announced that the 
Club had established a scholarship of 
$250 a year for three years to be held by 
a graduate of a Washington school dur- 
ing his first year of residence as an un- 
dergraduate. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other re- 
liable sources. The value of this depart- 
ment might be greatly enhanced if Har- 
vard men everywhere would contribute to 
it. Responsibility for errors should rest 
with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult 
to assign recent Harvard men to their 
proper Class; since many who call them- 
selves classmates take their degrees in 
different years.. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by 
the Secretaries, the Class rating of the 
Quinquennial Catalogue is not. strictly 
followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will 
be found in the reports of the Harvard 
Clubs, in the Corporation and Overseers’ 
Records, and in the University Notes. 


1841. 
Jupce J. S. Keyes, Sec., 
Concord, 

Rev. W. G. Babcock, our oldest, en- 
joyed being the guest of honor at the 
celebration of the alumni of the English 
High School at the City Club, Boston, 
recently, made a good speech in reply to 
the toast to the Senior Alumnus of that 
school, and evidently enjoyed the dinner 
and the greetings of his fellow graduates. 
He sti!l has good health, except partial 
deafness. Col. T. W. Higginson sent a 
pleasant letter to thé dinner, telling of 
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Babcock’s college life, which was read, 
much to the interest of the large com- 
pany. Col. Higginson, after an address 
at the centenary of Emerson, and again 
at the centenary of Hawthorne, and now 
at the centenary of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, is the youngest of the Class, and 
bids fair to continue till the centenary of 
James Russell Lowell in a few more 
years — perhaps the only living friend 
of all of those immortals. —'The Secre- 
tary recovered from a severe illness last 
fall, holds his District Court daily, the 
oldest judge in Mass. As the secretary 
and only survivor of the Mass. delega- 
tion at the Republican National Con- 
vention that nominated Lincoln, he re- 
grets that he was not able to attend the 
celebration of the centenary of ‘ Father 
Abraham.’ — Dr. R. O. Treadwell, the 
only other surviving member of the 
Class, having recovered in a suit against 
the trustees of his father’s will the full 
possession of the large estate, is living 
quietly at Portsmouth, N. H., the sole 
survivor of the large family of his father. 


1842. 
Benjamin White Nichols is the last 
survivor of the Class; address, 10 Chest- 
nut St., Boston. 


1844. 
H. A. Jounson, Sec., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Dr. Tappan Eustis Francis, one of the 
oldest physicians in Brookline, died there 
on March 20. He was born in Boston 
85 years ago, his parents being Nathaniel 
and Eliza (Knox) Francis, both Boston- 
ians. He was graduated from Harvard 
in ’44. He entered Harvard Medical 
School, graduating in ’46. He also took 
a course at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Dr. Francis removed to 
Brookline about 1850. Soon afterward 
he married Helen Shurtleff, daughter of 
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Dr. Samuel A. Shurtleff, a physician 
of the town. She died some years ago. 
Three sons survive: Nathaniel A., Dr. 
George H., ’82, and Dr. Carleton S. 
Francis, ’88. He was a member of the 
Mass. Medical Society and the Brook- 
line Medical Society. 


1856. 
JEREMIAH Situ, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

B. M. Harrod presided at the dinner 
recently given to President Eliot by the 
Harvard Club of Louisiana. — The ad- 
dress (unknown at the date of the last 
Class Report) of Thomas Lyndall Win- 
throp, non-graduate, is 51 South St. 
Park Lane, London. 

1858. 
S. A. Wittrams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

George Tolman of Concord died at 
the home of his son, Charles E. Tolman, 
Feb. 13, aged 73. He was born in Rox- 
bury Dec. 9, 1836, and went to Concord 
when a boy. He entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1858; left college in 1857 and 
went West, where he secured a situation 
with the Michigan Central R. R. in De- 
troit. He was afterward employed by the 
Wabash & Western R. R. at Toledo. 
He returned to New England in 1858 
and took up journalism, working with 
the New England Farmer until 1886. 
He married Elizabeth B. Adams of 
Concord in 1861, and had five children. 
For the past 20 years he has been deeply 
interested in antiquarian and genealog- 
ical research, which has occupied the 
greater part of his time. He was always 
prominent in town affairs, has held sev- 
eral town offices, and was twice a mem- 
ber of the board of selectmen. For many 
years he was secretary of the Concord 
Antiquarian Society, and cared for the 
rooms of the society on Lexington St. 


Many valuable relics have been added 
to their collection by his efforts. Four 
children survive: Adams ‘Tolman, secre- 
tary of the Middlesex Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. of Concord; William N., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and Charles E. and 
James H. Tolman of Concord. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurre, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

The Class celebrates its semi-centen- 
nial at Commencement. There are now 
38 survivors out of 94 who received their 
A.B.s. The Class has had 3 Overseers, 
W. Everett, E. W. Hooper and Alexander 
Mckenzie; and 3 professors or assist- 
ant professors at Harvard, W. Everett, 
J.C. Gray, and C. J. White; one mem- 
ber of Congress, W. Everett; one Har- 
vard treasurer, E. W. Hooper; two 
college presidents, C. H. Carpenter, of 
Rangoon College, Burmah, and D. A. 
W. Smith, of Karen Theological Semi- 
nary, Insein, Burmah. Its most widely- 
known author is James Schouler, the 
historian. H. H. Richardson, the fore- 
most American architect of his time, 
was a member of the Class. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

On March 16, Rev. James Haughton, 
rector of Bryn Mawr, Pa., resigned his 
rectorship and the vestry accepted it and 
on March 28 he preached his farewell 
sermon. 


1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wriaut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Joseph Emery Fiske died of peritonitis 
Feb. 22, 1909, at his home in Wellesley 
Hills. He was born Oct. 23, 1839, 
in Needham, in that part known later as 
Grantville, and later still as Wellesley 
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Hills. He was the son of Emery and 
Eunice (Morse) Fiske. His father was a 
farmer, as were his ancestors generally 
in all the nine generations belonging 
to Massachusetts. He was fitted for col- 
lege at the Allen School, West Newton. 
In the fall after graduation he entered 
Andover Theological Seminary ; but after 
the first year, in August, 1862, he en- 
listed in Co. C, of the 43d Mass. Vols. 
In this he was soon promoted to first 
sergeant, and, his company being sta- 
tioned at Beaufort, N. C., he performed 
the duties of post-adjutant for three 
months. In May, 1863, he was made 
2d lieutenant in the 2d Mass. Heavy 
Artillery, in which he became Ist lieuten- 
ant, Aug. 1, and captain, Oct. 9. In Jan- 
uary, 1864, he was assigned to the com- 
mand of Fort O’Rourke, Norfolk, Va. 
In February, 1864, he was sent to Fort 
Gray, N. C., to protect the town of 
Plymouth from the ram, Albemarle. 
Here he was taken prisoner, April 20, 
after Gen. Wessels had surrendered 
Plymouth; and he suffered for ten 
months in Andersonville, Macon, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, and Columbus. Escap- 
ing from Columbus, Feb. 14, 1865, on 
the approach of Gen. Sherman, and re- 
porting for duty to that officer, he was 
assigned to the staff of Gen. F. P. Blair, 
and in May, 1865, he was honorably 
discharged. Returning to Andover, he 
finished his theological course in 1867. 
But the death of his father in 1868 de- 
volved such financial cares upon him 
that he did not enter the ministry. He 
married Ellen Ware, of Needham, 
June 1, 1869. She died in 1871 and, 
in 1872, he married Abby Sawyer Hast- 
ings of Sterling, who died in 1894. Two 
daughters, half-sisters, Ellen Ware Fiske, 
and Isabella Howe Fiske, survive him. 
He came of a line of men who were noted 
for their interest in public affairs, from 
Nathan Fiske, selectman of Watertown 


in 1674, down to our day. In the busi- 
ness administration of Needham he was 
very prominent for many years. In the 
seventies he served both in the upper 
and in the lower branches of the legis- 
lature. No other person was so influ- 
ential in setting off the town of Wellesley 
in 1881; and he wrote the chapter on 
Wellesley in Hurd’s “‘ History of Norfolk 
County.” He held the offices of select- 
man and chairman of the school com- 
mittee in Wellesley for several terms; and 
for many years he was regularly chosen 
moderator of the town meetings, in 
which position he showed rare ability. 
He was a Mason, an Odd Fellow, and a 
member of the Loyal Legion. He was 
also connected with the Massachusetts 
Club, the Maugus Club, and the Welles- 
ley Club, in all of which he held at times 
prominent positions. He was also presi- 
dent of the Woodlawn Cemetery Asso- 
ciation, and a trustee of the Wellesley 
Hospital Fund. His last sickness cov- 
ered only three days; but he had been an 
invalid, and confined mostly to his home 
and its immediate vicinity, for some 
nine years. Still, during that period he 
was capable of attending to business in 
a quiet way, and of enjoying the society 
of his friends, and of giving those much 
sought counsels about public affairs for 
which his long experience made him 
peculiarly competent. He died in the 
house in which he was born, —the only 
home he had ever known, — and his 
body rests in Woodlawn Cemetery.— 
Dr. Scollay Parker died in New York 
City, March 29, 1909. He was born in 
Brunswick, Ga., Feb. 25, 1839, to Wil- 
liam and Lucy Cushing (Whitwell) 
Parker. His father was a prominent 
civil engineer, being superintendent at 
different times of the Boston and Wor- 
cester R. R., Baltimore and Ohio R. R., 
and of the Boston and Lowell R. R. 
His ancestors of the family name back to 
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the Elisha Parker, who came from Eng- 
land in 1670, were men of marked dis- 
tinction in New Jersey. His mother was 
a granddaughter of William Scollay, of 
Boston, from whom Scollay Square was 
named. He fitted for college at the 
Boston Public Latin School, where he 
won a Franklin Medal. After gradua- 
tion he studied for two years in the 
Harvard Medical School, and on Sept. 9, 
1863, he was commissioned acting assist- 
ant surgeon, U. S. N.; and was soon 
ordered to report to Admiral Porter, of 
the Mississippi. Squadron, and was 
assigned by him to the U. S. S. Rattler, 
then patrolling between Natchez and 
Vicksburg. In August, 1864, he was 
ordered to the U. S. S. Glaucus, then on 
convoy duty along the South Atlantic 
coast, and among the West Indies. In 
January, 1865, he was transferred to 
the U.S. S. Isonomia. That vessel went 
out of commission June 29, at New York; 
and, while awaiting orders, Parker at- 
tended medical lectures in that city. His 
next assignment was to the U. S. S. 
Yucca, of the Gulf Squadron, February, 
1866. In that year he received the degree 
of M.D., at Harvard; and in February, 
1867, he became acting past assistant 
surgeon; and was honorably discharged 
in January, 1868. He then spent about 
18 months in the service of the Panama 
R. R., of which his father was superin- 
tendent; and in September, 1870, began 
the practice of his profession in Portland, 
Ore. He spent the year 1873 in Sitka, 
Alaska, as acting assistant surgeon, 
U.S. A., in charge of Russians and In- 
dians; and then for a year served as 
surgeon for two of the Meigs railroads 
in Peru; but he returned to Oregon in 
1876, and established a home at East 
Portland, removing later to Portland, 
where he opened a drug-business in 1884. 
He married Mrs. Susan M. Cuyler, of 
New Orleans, in San Francisco, in 1883. 


For about five of his last years he was an 
invalid from infirmities contracted dur- 
ing his naval service. He therefore re- 
linquished his business, and came East, 
finally locating in New York. His widow 
survives him, as does also his mother, in 
good health, at the age of 98. 


1862. 


C. E. GRINNELL, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Jabez Nelson Trask, 77, of Orange, 
died March 9 at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital in Boston. He had lived alone since 
the death of his wife in New Salem sev- 
eral years ago. He was a very eccentric 
man, who thoroughly enjoyed life close to 
Nature, and the fashions and present- 
day mode of living he threw to the four 
winds. Walking was one of his most 
common of recreations, and even up to 
last summer he thought nothing of a 
20-mile walk in a day. He was a unique 
figure on the road, a spare man of ordi- 
nary height, with red handkerchief about 
his neck, coat thrown over his shoulder, 
trousers carefully tucked into a pair of 
high top boots, aided by a mountain 
climber’sstaff. Mr. ‘Trask’s life had been 
a useful one in many ways. He was one 
of the oldest graduates of Harvard, and 
he was ordained as a Unitarian minister 
and he preached in that faith for a time 
many years ago in New Salem, but the 
present generation knows him best as a 
civil engineer. He was employed in 
many ways by the government, before 
the Civil War, as engineer and Indian 
agent, andat the time of his death he was 
a contributor to the weather report de- 
partment. Astronomy and botany were 
specialties in his wide range of studies. 
It has been said of him that he was the 
best-educated man in the county. How- 
ever that may be, those who have had the 
privilege of enjoying a half-hour talk 
with him had a rich treat of the English 
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language. Nearly 30 years ago, when 
Mr. Trask was a resident of New Salem, 
he got the town greatly wrought up by 
trying to have the legislature change the 
name of New Salem to “ Welkin,” on 
account of its height among the clouds, 
but he failed, as he did in most of his 
schemes, which seemed to be founded 
on the principle that “whatever is, is 
wrong.” Mr. Trask was an occasional 
contributor to the Republican and other 
leading newspapers. While he was a 
resident of New Salem he married a Miss 
Stratton, a native of that town, where she 
died about 12 years ago without children. 
Mr. Trask was a native of a small town 
in the northern part of Maine, where he 
spent his boyhood days. It is said by a 
close friend of Mr. Trask that he willed 
his body to the Harvard Medical School, 
but that can be confirmed only at Har 
vard. — Springfield Republican. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 


225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

A. G. Sedgwick delivered during 
March and April the Godkin lectures for 
the current year. — H. H. Sprague was 
re-appointed March 25, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board. — Eben Punderson Couch died 
of pneumonia in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 13, 1909. He was born in Bridge- 
water, Jan. 16, 1840, his father being 
Rev. Paul and his mother Harriet 
(Tyler) Couch. He fitted for college at 
Phillips Andover Academy. After leav- 
ing Harvard, he studied chemistry, and 
was in the chemical assay office of Partz 
and Buch, New York; later, he was 
chemist for C. E. Buch, analytical and 
consulting chemist in that city. He re- 
sided in Brooklyn, and was for several 
years a civil engineer in connection with 
the Brooklyn parks. In 1877 he gave 
up his business, and* moved to Mystic 
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Bridge, Conn. In 1883-85 he sat in the 
Conn. Legislature. In 1890-94, and 
1899-1903, he was postmaster at Mystic, 
resigning finally because of ill health. 
Unmarried. 


1866. 
C. E. Srratron, Sec., 


70 State St., Boston. 

C. E. Stratton has resigned from the 
Park Board of the City of Boston and 
R. S. Peabody has been appointed in his 
stead.— The University of Virginia, 
from which he came to Harvard, has 
received from the will of the late Haslett 
McKim his library of works on biology 
and theology. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincotn, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 
The Class will have a Class Supper on 
the evening before Commencement Day 
at the Hotel Vendome, Boston. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Rev. C. F. Dole has been a visitor in 
California and in the Hawaiian Islands. 
— Milton Reed is on a journey around 
the world, and contributing instructive 
and interesting articles to the press; his 
last was from Honolulu. — The Fortieth 
Anniversary Class Report, with about 
200 illustrations, is expected to appear 
the latter part of May. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
Second Nat. Bank, Boston. 

A memoir of Dr. W. T. Bull is print- 
ed earlier in this issue. — Franklin 
Bartlett, who was born at Grafton, Sept. 
10, 1847, died at New York, N. Y., April 
23,1909. A sketch of him will appear 
later 
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1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Alfred Tuckerman has recently been 
appointed historian of the American 
Chemical Society of Baltimore; he has 
retired from active work, and his address 
is now the Metropolitan Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — J. R. Rich was the first 
to introduce at Harvard the study of 
the Fine Arts. In the winter of his Senior 
year he arranged a drawing-class from 
models in the south basement of Uni- 
versity Hall. He secured plaster casts 
for models from Boston and persuaded 
the late Virgil Williams, the painter, to 
give instruction to the class two nights 
a week. Each member of the class paid 
his share of the expenses. After leaving 
college Rich studied architecture for 
three years at the Beaux-Arts in Paris. 
In 1882 he began his study of painting 
and in the following year exhibited at the 
Paris Salon. In November, 1895, he 
went to India, where he remained for six 
years, spending his summers in the Vale 
of Kashmir and his winters in India. In 
1901 he returned to Boston, which has 
been his headquarters ever since. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 

1294 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Alfred Newell Fuller died of apoplexy 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
on March 24. He was born at Harvard 
Oct. 12, 1848; was fitted for college at 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, and after 
graduation devoted his attention to 
teaching in New York City. He leaves 
a widow and one daughter. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncotn, See., 
126 State St., Boston. 
- G.F. Babbitt has retired from journal- 
ism after 37 years in newspaper work, 


for the last 25 of which he has been in , 


the continuous service of the Boston 
Herald, to which he contributed the most 
enjoyable part of its editorial columns. 
— Alanson Tucker, after a long illness, 
died at Boston, May 1, 1909. He was 
born in that city April 20, 1848, the son 
of William W. and Susan (Lawrence) 
Tucker. He was a member of our Fresh- 
man crew which beat Yale in the best time 
on record up to that date, and in our 
Junior year was a member of the ’Varsity. 
After graduation and a year in the Ocean 
Cotton Mills, he started in business as a 
member of the firm of Upham, Tucker 
& Co., Franklin St., Boston, from which 
he retired in 1891. Since then a large 
part of his time has been spent in travel 
in Australia, India, and other countries, 
and he generally passed the winters 
abroad. At one time he was commodore 
of the Eastern Yacht Club, and was sec- 
retary of the Country Club for some 
years. He was a member of the Somerset 
Club, the Boston Athletic Association, 
the Knickerbocker and Union clubs of 
New York and of the New York Yacht 
Club. He was married at Cambridge, 
Nov. 25, 1899, to Katherine Sawin 
Davis, who survives him. 


1873. 


A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

At the time of his death, John F. Sim- 
mons had partially completed a revision 
of Freeman Snow’s works on interna- 
tional law. His family is desirous that 
Simmons’s labor should not be lost and 
that some one may be found to take up 
the matter where he left it. The Class 
Secretary would be glad to hear from any 
one interested in the work of these two 
members of the Class. — Charles Day 
Adams died at Marblehead on March 28 
after a long illness. He was the son of 
George and Angelina (Day) Adams, 
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and was born at Worcester, July 28, 
1850. After graduating from Harvard 
he studied law and subsequently prac- 
tised his profession in Boston and Wo- 
burn, making a specialty of conveyancing 
and the administration of trusts. He was 
for some years city solicitor of Woburn 
and also served the municipality as 
Justice of the Police Court and member 
of the School Committee. A widow and 
one son survive. — John Oakes Shaw 
died at the McLean Asylum, Waverley, 
on March 13. He was the son of John 
O. and Caroline S. (Cobb) Shaw and was 
born at Milton, Aug. 25, 1850. He pre- 
pared for college at the Noble School in 
Boston. During his undergraduate course 
he was prominent in rowing and was a 
member of the leading clubs. After 
graduation he studied law and later 
practised his profession as trustee of 
several estates. He was a member of 
many social clubs, and was interested in 
yachting, at one time owning the old cup 
defender, Puritan. A widow survives. 


1874. 


G. P. SanceEr, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The 35th anniversary celebration is 
in charge of a committee consisting of 
Dr. H. L. Morse, Foote, and South- 
worth. Dinner at Union Club Tuesday 
evening, June 29. Golf (and perhaps 
tennis) at the Essex Country Club in 
Manchester on same day. Ninth Re- 
port of Class will be published also on 
that day. 


1875. 
W. A. ReEeEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Frederick Robbins Comee died of ty- 
phoid fever April 16, 1909, at his home, 
1390 Beacon St., Brookline. He had 
been ill for some three weeks, but not 
seriously until a few days before his 
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death. He was the son of William Wil- 
liams and Maria (Winship) Comee; 
born in Fitchburg, Jan. 2, 1854. He 
fitted for college at Fitchburg High 
School and Boston Latin School. After 
leaving college, he was in the engineer- 
ing department of the Fitchburg R. R. 
Co. for six years, residing in Fitchburg. 
In 1880 he was elected member of the 
School Committee of Fitchburg. In the 
autumn of 1881 he went to New Mexico 
and Arizona for four months in the 
employ of a mining company. After- 
wards he was in the employ of the Amer- 
ican Electric Light Co. and in the office 
of the Boston Bijou Theatre Co. In 
November, 1884, he organized the Chick- 
ering Musical Bureau, conducting it 
until November, 1886, when he accept- 
ed the position of assistant manager of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
position he held for 23 years. At the 
request of Prof. J. K. Paine, he assum- 
ed, in addition to duties with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, the business 
management of a series of ten chamber 
concerts, under the auspices of Harvard 
University, in Sanders Theatre, in the 
season of 1897-98. He was married in 
Boston, Dec. 12, 1894, to Clara Eliza- 
beth Gallupe. 


1876. 


J. T. WHEEtLwricut, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

T. T. Gaff returned in March from a 
trip to Honolulu. — H. P. Jacques passed 
the winter in Europe. — Prof. Percival 
Lowell delivered in the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, in February and March, 
a course of six lectures on “Cosmic 
Physics: The Evolution of Worlds.” — 
E. M. Wheelwright is to be the architect 
of the new home for the Harvard Lam- 
poon Society, to be built on the triangle 
bounded by Bow, Plympton, and Mt. 
Auburn streets, opposite Randolph 
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Hall. — T. C. Williams has resigned on 
account of ill health from the head 
mastership of the Roxbury Latin School. 
— A. L. Thomsen passed the winter in 
Rome. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The midwinter dinner of the Class 
was held at the Algonquin Club, Boston, 
on Feb. 27, and was in special honor of 
our classmate, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
President-elect of Harvard College. 68 
men were present. The Secretary pre- 
sided, and speeches were made by him 
and in response to the toasts, “* What we 
think of it in Cambridge,” ‘What we 
think of it in New York,” and ‘What 
we think of it in the family,” by Barrett 
Wendell, James Byrne of New York, 
and John Lowell of Boston. In response 
to the double toast, “Sitting closer” and 
“Keeping young for Lowell’s sake,” 
Lindsay Swift responded, and at the 
close, after a warm "77 greeting, the 
President-elect gave us a most interesting 
talk upon the University problems of the 
day. Many classmates came over from 
New York, and the occasion was a par- 
ticularly delightful one. — John Kelvey 
Richards was born at Ironton, O., 
March 15, 1856, and died at his home in 
Cincinnati, March 1, 1909. He was the 
son of Samuel and Sarah Ann (Kelvey) 
Richards, and his father was a Quaker, 
of Chester County, Penn., to which place 
his ancestors emigrated from Wales in 
1686. Richards entered Swarthmore 
College, Penn., in 1870, as a preparatory 
student, was graduated there in 1875, 
and entered our Class in the fall of that 
year as a Junior and graduated with us. 
He roomed at 10 Oxford St., with Web- 
ster Kelley, ’79, during our Junior year, 
and with Dow of our Class at 68 Mt. 
Auburn St. during our Senior year. 


After graduation he read law in offices 
at Ironton until 1879, when he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He entered upon the 
practice of law at Ironton after his ad- 
mission, and was prosecuting attorney 
of Lawrence County, O., 1880-82; city 
solicitor of Ironton, 1885-89; state sen- 
ator from the Eighth Ohio District, 
1890-92; attorney-general of Ohio dur- 
ing the term of McKinley’s service as 
governor, 1892-96; delegate to the 
National Republican Convention at St. 
Louis, June, 1896; member of the com- 
mission to codify the insurance laws of 
Ohio, 1895-96; special counsel for vari- 
ous committees and state boards and 
Solicitor-General of the United States 
from July, 1897, to February, 1903. He 
was nominated Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court for the Sixth Dis- 
trict and confirmed in that office Feb. 
23, 1903. It may be noted that his nomi- 
nation to the office of Solicitor-General 
was made June 29, 1897, the day of 
our 20th Anniversary Class Dinner, this 
action having been timed by Pres. 
McKinley in order that the nomination 
might come as a pleasant surprise to 
Richards upon that special date, he 
having casually mentioned to the Pre- 
sident that he expected to attend the 
dinner. His last illness was long and 
painful, as he had been confined to his 
home at Walnut Hills in Cincinnati 
since December last. The funeral was in 
charge of the Ironton Commandery, 
Knights Templar. He was married 
June 12, 1890, to Anna Willard Steece, 
of Ironton, who survives him, with three 
children, John Kelvey, Jr., born April 20, 
1891, and now a midshipman in the Ann- 
apolis Naval Academy; Anna Christine, 
born Sept. 29, 1894; and Rowland, now 
six years old. Swarthmore College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. in 
1903. — Pres. Lowell will deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at Columbia. 
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1878. 
J. C. Wurrney, Sec., 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

F. E. Bradish’s address has been 
changed to 53 State St., Boston.— Arthur 
Eben Perry, who was with our Class till 
the Christmas vacation of our Junior 
year, died at Lakeville, March 16, 1909, 
after an illness of several months from 
tuberculosis. He was born at New Bed- 
ford, March 3, 1857, the son of Eben and 
Josephine Miles Perry. He passed the 
year 1878-79 at the Boston University 
Law School and was admitted to the 
Bristol County Bar in 1879. He be- 
came associated in business with Hon. 
H. M. Knowlton of New Bedford in 
1879, and practised his profession with 
him in that city, until the death of the 
latter, under the style of Knowlton & 
Perry, afterwards continuing practice by 
himself. Political honors were confined 
to four terms in the City Council of the 
city of New Bedford, from the year 
1880 to the year 1884, and two years as 
city solicitor, in 1887 and 1888. He 
was interested in the state militia, was 
one of the lieutenants in the local or- 
ganization (Co. E, First Regiment In- 
fantry, M. V. M.). Afterwards was 
captain of the local company until the 
summer of 1896, when he resigned his 
commission and was retired by the 
governor with the rank of major. He 
volunteered in the Spanish War for active 
service, but was appointed captain of a 
local company of provisional militia. 
He was for many years secretary of the 
Wamsutta Club of New Bedford. He 
was married Oct. 28, 1897, to Susan 
Rawson Gardner, by whom he had no 
children. 


1879. 


Epwarp Hatz, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 


Waldron Bates died Feb. 9. He was 
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on his way to Aiken, S. C., and at a 
station not far from Lynchburg, Va., 
fell under the train and was instantly 
killed. Bates was born in Boston, Nov. 
26, 1856, the son of Samuel Worcester 
and Anna Matilda (How) Bates. He 
fitted for college under J. P. Hopkinson, 
*61, and entered in 1875. During the 
first two years after graduation he studied 
law at the Boston University Law 
School. He began practice in the office 
of Morse and Stone, Boston. For many 
years he had an office at 5 Pemberton 
Sq., but later removed to 40 Water St. 
and then to 50 Congress St. He was 
fond of travel and made frequent jour- 
neys, chiefly to Canada, salmon fishing, 
and to Florida; in the summer of 1889 
he visited the Yellowstone Park. He 
was a member of various clubs, among 
them the Somerset, the Country Club, 
the Tennis and Racquet Club, and the 
Kebo Valley Club. He never married, 
but made his home with his brother, 
S. W. Bates, at 382 Commonwealth Ave. 
Much of his life, however, was passed at 
Bar Harbor, where, in the words of a 
near friend, “‘no face was better known 
and no voice more familiar than his, for 
he labored devotedly, unselfishly, vigor- 
ously, in his field, for the advancement 
of this town and island”’; the path system 
at Bar Harbor, the maps of the island, 
and the golf links, were all largely due 
to his efforts. The same industry and 
enthusiasm and good judgment entered 
into his work as a director for many 
years of the Boston Wharf Co., making 
him a prominent factor in its develop- 
ment. But apart from the services that 
he rendered, he was endeared to all with 
whom he was associated by an unusual 
sweetness of disposition and a courtesy 
and kindliness which never failed. — 
Robert Church Stetson died at Pittsfield, 
Feb. 27, after a long illness. He was 
born in Boston, Feb. 21, 1857, the son of 
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Joshua and Clara (Church) Stetson. 
He prepared for Harvard under J. H. 
Wheeler, ’71, and entered in the fall of 
1875, but ill health obliged him to leave 
during his Freshman year. He went to 
Europe for a time, and then to Mexico 
and to Texas. For the last 16 years he 
had lived most of the time at Stock- 
bridge, occupying himself with the care 
of his father’s estate and with various 
local interests. He was secretary of the 
Stockbridge Golf Club, and secretary 
and treasurer of the Stockbridge Casino 
Association. He was not married. — 
As president of the Good Roads Associa- 
tion of the State of Washington, Samuel 
Hill has been active in promoting the 
first American Road Congress, to be held 
in connection with the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition this summer at Seattle. 
— The executive committee of the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association have ap- 
pointed D. O. Ives head of the new 
board of transportation. — Stewart 
Shillito was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee of the 13th annual 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, held in Cincinnati May 28 and 
29. — David Urquhart is in charge of 
the commissary department of the 
Southern Pacific Co., with headquarters 
in the James Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco. —C. L. Wells, dean of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Cathedral of New 
Orleans, was appointed to conduct Prof. 
Gross’s courses in history at Harvard 
during Prof. Gross’s absence, from 
March 1 through the remainder of the 
academic year. — The Harvard Athletic 
Committee have voted to accept the 
offer of the Class to codperate with the 
committee in completing the Stadium. 
It is hoped that the work may be finished 
by Commencement Day. — The Class 
will celebrate the 30th anniversary of its 
graduation by a dinner on Tuesday 
evening, June 29. Holworthy 18 will be 


open for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day as usual, 


1880. 


JoHN Woopsoury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Russell Bradford has gone abroad with 
his family for a prolonged stay. — F. A. 
Tupper will be the Phi Beta Kappa poet 
this year at the Tufts College celebration. 
— TheSecretary hassent to the members 
of the Class a large photograph of the 
De Camp portrait of Pres. Roosevelt, 
which now hangs in the Harvard Union. 


1881. 


Pror. C. R. Sanacer, Sec., 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

On April 11, 12 and 15 the Old South 
Church, of Boston, celebrated the 25th 
year of Dr. G. A. Gordon’s pastorate. 
The celebration expanded into a recog- 
nition on the partof the entire community 
of Dr. Gordon’s great services as preach- 
er, writer, and leader in civic and social 
work. Among the speakers who bore 
tribute to him were President Eliot, Prof. 
Bliss Perry, Dr. James De Normandie, 
t 62, and Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64. — 
Howard Elliott, president of the North- 
ern Pacific Ry., is a candidate for Over- 
seer. 


1882. 


H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 


Prof. G. L. Kittredge delivered a 
course of lectures on the Tragedies of 
Shakespeare before the Lowell Institute 
of Boston, which were so popular they 
had to be repeated. — Dr. Homer Gage 
was chosen president of the Harvard 
Club of Worcester, and Prof. W. H. 
Burnham a member of the executive 
committee. — W. I. McCoy was chosen 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
New Jersey, and E. D. Stetson an officer 
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of the New Bedford Harvard Club. — 
F. R. Burton gave a talk at the Harvard 
Club of New York on March 13 on 
“Discoveries in American Primitive 
Music.” — Henry Mansfield Gillig, who 
was associated with the Class during 
its Sophomore and Junior years, died 
suddenly of heart trouble, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on April 13, 1909. He was the son 
of John G. and Rebecca (Tombs) 
Gillig, and was born in California, 
July 16, 1858. After leaving Harvard he 
was for a time a mining engineer, but for 
many years he has passed his time in 
travel, usually spending his winters in 
California and his summers in Europe, 
chiefly in Paris. Possessed of a fine 
voice and attractive personality and 
having much talent as an amateur actor, 
he was a leader in that little coterie 
with Wister, Pendleton, Tuckerman and 
others that made the college theatricals 
of ’82 the most famous of their time. 
For several seasons when he spent his 
summers in this country he was com- 
modore of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
of New York. About 15 years ago he 
married, at San Francisco, Amy Crocker 
of that city, formerly the wife of Porter 
Ashe. 


1883. 


Freperick Nicuo1s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

L. A. Coolidge, early in March, re- 
signed his position as Asst. Secretary of 
the Treasury. —A. C. Lane, having 
been elected president of the Michigan 
Engineering Society, delivered an ad- 
dress, on Feb. 13, before that body, tak- 
ing for his subject: “The Engineer and 
the State.” Having been connected for 
20 years with Michigan’s official depart- 
ments, he naturally treated of the rela- 
tion of his profession to the State, and 
dealt with problems of public service, 
street-car fares, expert commissions, the 
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referendum, town government, etc., and 
urged careful and thorough investiga- 
tions of the efficiency of state and muni- 
cipal work, with frequent publication of 
results. — Hon. C. S. Hamlin is to speak 
in a series of joint debates on the subject 
of Boston’s proposed new charter, tak- 
ing the affirmative side. He transformed 
his city residence temporarily into the 
Japanese Legation when the Japanese 
Minister, on May 11, conferred the 
decoration of the Grand Cross of the 
Imperial Order of the Rising Sun upon 
President Eliot.—J. F. Moors has 
been addressing meetings almost nightly, 
explaining the details of the new charter 
proposed for the City of Boston, and dis- 
cussing the work of the Finance Commis- 
sion, in which he has played so important 
a part. — Joseph Lee is a candidate for 
the Board of Overseers. 


1884. 


T. F. Cummins, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 


In accordance with arrangements 
made by the Class Committee, as an- 
nounced in a circular to the Class, the 
main events of the celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the Class will be: 
Religious services in Appleton Chapel, 
Sunday afternoon, June 27, after which 
there will be an afternoon tea at the 
house of Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Eliot for 
members and their families. Monday, 
June 28, will be field day at the Brook- 
line Country Club; in the evening an 
entertainment will be provided for mem- 
bers of the Class at the Tavern Club in 
Boston. On Tuesday the Class will 
pass the day at the invitation of T. J. 
Coolidge, Jr., at his place at Manchester- 
by-the-Sea; on Tuesday afternoon Mrs. 
W. C. Baylies will give a reception to the 
wives of members at her house in Boston; 
Tuesday evening the Class Dinner will 
be given at the Algonquin Club in Bos- 
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ton. On Commencement Day the Class 
will meet at 12 o’clock in Holden Chapel, 
Cambridge, for a business meeting and 
luncheon; details in regard to these 
events are to be announced later. — W. 
C. Baylies was appointed chief marshal 
for Commencement by the Executive 
Committee of the Alumni Association. 
— Rev. C. T. Billings has been reélected 
president of the Harvard Club of Lowell, 
and R. G Brown of the Harvard Club of 
Minnesota. — R. H. Terrell has been ap- 
pointed « judge of the Municipal Court 
of the District of Columbia, recently 
created by an act of Congress. He was 
a member of the inaugural committee 
that had complete charge of the cere- 
monies at the inauguration of Pres. Taft 
on March 4. — Dean W. W. Fenn is one 
of the committee on the part of the facul- 
ties of the University to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the inaugural 
ceremonies of Prof. Lowell as President 
of the University, which will occur in 
October. — Rev. S. A. Eliot went to 
England in March to preach the sermon 
at the British National Conference of the 
Unitarian Association at Bolton; he also 
preached in the Essex Church, London, 
and in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birming- 
ham, and Oxford. —E. A. S. Clarke 
was elected one of the vice-presidents of 
the Association of Harvard Engineers at 
its annual meeting in March. — J. M. 
Codman, Jr., has been appointed by 
Gov. Draper a trustee of the Medfield 
Insane Asylum. — W. C. Baylies has 
given a new shell to the University 
Crew. — Dr. H. C. Bierwirth has been 
reappointed Asst. Professor of German 
at Harvard. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiuttrams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 


A. successful midwinter subscription 
dinner was held at the Exchange Club, 


Boston, on Feb. 27. Between 30 and 40 
men were present, most of them from 
Boston and vicinity. Nutter acted as 
toastmaster. The speaking and singing 
were entirely informal. — In accordance 
with the vote passed at the meeting last 
Commencement, a subscription dinner 
of the Class will be held in Boston on 
the evening before Commencement, at 
which time the question of a 25th anni- 
versary gift to Harvard College by the 
Class will be discussed and voted upon. 
—On April 4 a memorial tablet of 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., was unveiled at 
Tuskegee. The act of unveiling was done 
by his son, W. H. Baldwin, 3d. O. G. 
Villard, ’93, of New York, was the orator 
of the occasion. The money for this 
tablet was set aside from the Tuskegee 
Fund raised by Baldwin’s friends just 
after his death. The bas-relief portrait 
with laurel branches about the head and 
bust, held up by a negro in working 
costume, is set in a brick monument, the 
work of the latter done by the Tuskegee 
students. — The report in the Necrology 
of the March number that John P. Fay, 
formerly a member of the Class, had 
died in California, is incorrect; the Sec- 
retary has received a letter from him 
written at his business address, New 
York Block, Seattle, Wash. — Prof. 
Webster of Clark University made an 
extensive trip through the West during 
the winter, giving lectures on scientific 
subjects. — J. J. Storrow has been active 
in the movement for a new city charter 
for Boston and in the movement called 
“Boston, 1915”; also to secure a head- 
quarters for exposed and dependent 
newsboys; he is vice-president of the 
University Club, Boston. — In the April 
number of the Scrap Book appears an 
article entitled, “A Final Word about 
Casey”; it is an unanswerable vindica- 
tion of E. L. Thayer’s authorship of 
“Casey at the Bat.” Thayer’s woolen 
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mill was one of the first to take active 
measures in behalf of operatives suffer- 
ing from incipient tuberculosis. — G. D. 
Cushing is chairman of the Mass. Legis- 
lature Child Labor Committee recently 
organized. — G. E. Foss is receiving a 
considerable vote for United States 
Senator in the deadlock voting which 
has continued in the Illinois Legislature 
for several months. — Prof. J. H. Gar- 
diner has changed his address to 17 
Lawrence Hall, Cambridge.—A. S. 
Johnson is vice-president of the City 
Missionary Society of Boston. — D. 
Kelleher is on the executive committee 
of the Harvard Club of Seattle; he has 
recently purchased a large estate in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Va., formerly owned 
by the ancestors of Mrs. Kelleher. — 
Rev. E. S. Middleton has won a prize 
in a prize-story contest in the New York 
Herald with his story entitled, “Gaskill’s 
Gold Mine.” — Seth Nichols’s firm has 
established a branch line of business in 
Boston, and he has been living during 
the past winter in Brookline. — C. G. 
Parker is a member of the executive 
committee of the Harvard Club of New 
Jersey. — P. E. Presbrey is a member 
of the executive committee of the Univer- 
sity Club of Boston. — A. H. Ward is 
again vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. — A. S. Jennings 
is in Peru making examinations as a 
mining expert. — Stone is contributing 
to the Cambridge Tribune a series of 
articles on his European travels. — 
Walter Atherton is architect of the new 
Y. M. C. A. building in Chelsea. — G. 
R. Nutter was one of the speakers before 
the Boston Academy of Medicine in 
April on the proposed changes in the 
Boston city charter. —H. M. Williams 
was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the Boston Harvard Club 
entertainment for the first scholars and 
the Faculty, 
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1886. 
Dr. J. H. Hupp.eston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

The Class will have a subscription 
Class dinner at the Country Club, Brook- 
line, Tuesday, June 29, at 7 p. M., and on 
Commencement Day, June 30, there 
will be the usual spread in Hollis 4. — 
George Rice Carpenter, son of Rev. 
Charles Carroll and Feronia (Rice) Car- 
penter, was born at Bonne Esperance 
on the coast of Labrador, Oct. 25, 1863, 
and died in New York City April 8, 
1909. He prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Andover Academy and _ received 
his A.B. degree from Harvard in 1886. 
While at Harvard he was one of the 
founders and the president of the Har- 
vard Monthly. From 1886 to 1888 he 
was a student of comparative literature 
in Berlin on a Rogers Fellowship, after 
which he became an instructor in Eng- 
lish at Harvard. For three years, be- 
ginning with 1890, he was associate 
professor of English at the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, and since 1893 he 
had held the professorship of Rhetoric 
and English Composition at Columbia 
University. In 1907 he received from 
the University of the South the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law. His writings in- 
clude an edition of Latham’s “Letters of 
Dante’”’; “ Elements of Rhetoric”’; “Life 
of Whittier” (American Men of Letters 
Series); “Life of Longfellow” (Beacon 
Biographies), ‘“‘Walt Whitman” (Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series); and various 
school and college text-books. He was 
also editor of Longman’s English Clas- 
sics, and he published a translation of 
Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Life of Dante,” issued by 
the Grolier Club. In 1891-92 he de- 
livered a Lowell Free Course of lectures 
at the Mass. Institute of Technology on 
“Contemporary Literature,” and an- 
other course during the winter of 1892- 
93 on “Italian Literature of the 
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Thirteenth Century.” He was a mem- 
ber of the Century, Players’, and Har- 
vard clubs, trustee of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, director in the Columbia 
Students’ Publishing Company, secre- 
tary of the Department of English, and 
secretary of the Faculty of Philosophy, 
and held various offices in the Dante 
Society. June 11, 1890, he married 
Mary Seymour of New York City, who, 
with one daughter, survives him. — 
F. T. Cooper is editor of the Forum ; 
address, 577 W. 124th St., New York 
City. —Hammond Lamont, editor of 
the Nation, and one of the editorial 
writers of the Evening Post, died May 6 
at Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, 
as the result of an operation to which in 
advance no great importance was at- 
tached. He was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas and Caroline D. Lamont, and 
was born at Monticello, N. Y., Jan. 19, 
1864. He prepared for college in Albany. 
Entering Harvard with theClass of 1886, 
he was graduated as one of its first 
scholars, a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and Ivy Orator of his Class, be- 
sides having made a reputation as a 
remarkable undergraduate journalist. 
To this profession he naturally turned on 
graduation, spending two years in Al- 
bany journalism and two years as a 
member of the staff of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. When, in 1892, President 
Eliot visited Seattle, his attention was 
attracted to Mr. Lamont by the latter’s 
able reporting of his address in that city 
and other evidences of unusual ability. 
Mr. Eliot at once offered Mr. Lamont 
an instructorship in the English Depart- 
ment at Harvard, which position he held 
until called to the Department of English 
at Brown University as associate pro- 
fessor in 1895, and, from 1898 on, full 
professor of rhetoric. He then accepted 
in 1900 the position of managing editor 
of the Evening Post, which he held for 





six years with marked success. His 
regular contributions to the editorial 
page were not only distinguished by 
their remarkable style, their information, 
and their humor, but often by keenest 
irony. A man of gay spirits, of the high- 
est professional ideals, he never, despite 
his unsparing journalistic labors, lost his 
interest in the subjects in which he had 
taught. He edited several well-known 
college text-books, and published, in 
1906, a book entitled ‘‘ English Compo- 
sition,” which is largely used in the high 
schools of the country. Shortly before 
his death he had received most flattering 
offers from Williams College and one 
of the best known Middle Western State 
universities to return to the professional 
career, and he had, during his connection 
with the Evening Post, declined similar 
offers from Brown University and Cor- 
nell. On July 1, 1906, on the retirement 
from the editorship of the Nation of the 
late Wendell Phillips Garrison, Mr. 
Lamont succeeded him, and applied 
himself to the exacting duties required 
of the editor of that literary journal with 
vigor, enthusiasm, and great success. 
He married, May 14, 1891, at Nyack, N. 
Y., Lillian Mann, who survives with a 
son and a daughter. P. E. More, p ’93, 
succeeds him as editor of the Nation. 


1887. 


G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

A. T. Perkins has been elected presi- 
dent of the Marshall & East Texas R. 
R. Co., and of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Gary Ry. Co. — Franklin Hamilton’s 
address is Columbine Road, Milton. — 
B. L. Goodwin is now with the Boston 
Mailing Co.; address, 394 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. —Hon. T. C. Dawson, author of 
“The South American Republics,” has 
just been appointed by Pres. Taft Min- 
ister to Chile. Mr. Dawson has been in 
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the diplomatic service in South America 
since 1891. 


1888. 


G. R. Puusirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

William Franklin Draper, Jr., who 
was temporarily connected with the 
Class, died in Paris, France, on Feb. 12. 
He was the oldest son of Gen. William 
F. Draper of Hopedale, where he was 
born Dee. 17, 1865. He attended the 
public schools at Hopedale, the Allen 
School at West Newton, and Phillips 
Exeter. He was a member of the firm of 
Geo. Draper & Son, from which he re- 
tired in 1897; since that time he had 
traveled extensively and lived abroad. 
Because of his short time in college he 
was not very well known to the members 
of the Class. Memories of those who 
knew him are most pleasant as to his 
social friendliness and good sense. — 
T. Q. Browne, Butler, and Woodman 
were members of a dinner committee of 
the Harvard Club of New Jersey, whose 
sixth annual dinner at that Club was 
held on April 3, at the Morristown 
School, Morristown, N. J. Several 
members of the Class were present. — 
F. B. Williams’s home address is 16 
Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. — E. A. 
Harriman has dissolved partnership 
with W. H. Williams, and will continue 
to practise at New Haven and Derby, 
Conn. —H. S. Wardner’s address is 
55 Wall St., New York. — F. J. Bradlee 
is a vice-president of the Bay State 
Trust Co., Boston. — The Class will 
meet at Holworthy 1 this year on Com- 
mencement Day as usual. No special 
celebration has been arranged for this 
year. — Grover Flint, whose name was 
originally Grover, was born in New York 
in 1867. After graduating from Harvard 
he enlisted in the U.S. Army. Resigning 
from this in 1894 he became an editor on 
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the New York Journal. When the Cuban 
insurrection broke out, he went to that 
island and joined the insurgents. He 
wrote an account of his experience in 
“Marching with Gomez.” On the 
declaration of the war with Spain, Flint 
was appointed chief of scouts in Cuba, 
with rank of Major, U.S. V., but broke 
his leg before he reached the front. Sub- 
sequently, he served in the Philippines. 
After retiring from the army seven or 
eight years ago he led a roving life. In 
1897 he married Maud Fiske, eldest 
daughter of John Fiske, ’63, who sur- 
vives him with two boys. He died in 
Newport News, Va., Jan. 31, 1909. — 
Prof. Maxime Bocher is a member of 
the Nat. Academy of Science. 


1889. 


Cuartes WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

The Secretary calls attention to the 
circulars now being sent out by the Class 
Committee regarding the 20th Anni- 
versary, which will occur in June. Ar- 
rangements have already been perfected 
as follows: Monday, June 28, there 
will be an informal lunch at the Parker 
House, and the afternoon and evening 
will be spent probably in a_ harbor 
excursion, accompanied by a_ band. 
Tuesday, June 29, the Class will spend 
the day, at the invitation of Saltonstall 
and Perkins, at the Hoosic-Whisick 
Club in Canton, where field sports of 
all kinds and other entertainment will 
be provided. Wednesday, June 30, 
the customary meeting will be held at 
Hollis 12 at Cambridge, and the Anni- 
versary Dinner will be given at the Hotel 
Brunswick that evening. The Secretary 
earnestly urges every member of the 
Class who can possibly come on to 
Boston to do so. — Addresses (Home): 
A. G. Barret, 431 Park Ave., Louisville, 
Ky.; S. D. Bayer, Sherry’s, 5th Ave. & 
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44th St., New York; W. R. Bigelow, 50 
Walnut St., Natick; F. C. Bosworth, 
12400 Detroit Road, Lakewood, O.; C. 
T. Brainerd, 425 Fifth Ave., New York; 
H. K. Caner, 4th & Arch Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. T. Davis, 47 Portland PI., 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. Green, University 
Club, Urbana, IIl.; J. E. Homans, 416 
W. 118th St., New York; H. P. John- 
son, 7 Oak Ave., Colorado Spgs., Colo.; 
M. A. Kilvert, Avenida Hidalgo, 1, 
Coyocan D. F., Mexico; H. P. King; 118 
Beacon St., Boston; H. G. Lapham, 2782 
Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Le 
Favour, 4 Herrick St., Winchester, Mass. ; 
J. McCormack, 1330 13th St., N. W., 
Washington; G. S. Mandell, 247 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; S. D. Oppen- 
heim, 225 West End Ave., New York; 
P. M. Reynolds, 114 Canton Ave., 
Milton; W. E. Stauffer, 147 University 
Pl., New Orleans, La.; T. S. Tailer, 21 
W. 5lst St., New York; A. W. Tolman, 
471 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Me.; 
W. H. Warren, 853 Goodfellow Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.; B. Weaver, 72 Ayrault 
St., Newport, R. I. — Addresses (Busi- 
ness): M. Agassiz, 14 Ashburton PIl., 
Boston; P. Bartholow, 23 W. 36th St., 
New York; C. F. Cogswell, 24 Milk 
St., Room 605, Boston; M. L. Gerstle, 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
C. Greene, care of Snare & Trieste Co., 
143 Liberty St., New York; J. E. 
Homans, 416 W. 13th St., New York; 
G. L. Hunter, 215 W. 23d St., New 
York; G. H. Mairs, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York; J. T. Malone, Criminal 
Courts Bldg., New York City; W. L. 
Munro, 1617 Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; W. B. Ogden, Lemon 
City, Dade Co., Fla.; R. F. Perkins, 35 
Congress St., Boston; J. H. Sears, 35 
W. 32d St., New York; F. P. Sheldon, 
461 Market St., San Francisco; H. 
Swayne, 165 Broadway, New York; 
A. W. Tolman, 85 Market St., Portland, 


Me.; G. E. Turnure, 64 Wall St., New 
York; P. Van Duzee, 36 Wall St., New 
York; R. V. DeW. Walsh, 112 State St., 
Albany, N. Y.; B. Weaver, 19 Broad- 
way, Newport, R. I.— A. F. Adams is 
now bookkeeper in the Fourth National 
Bank, Boston. —O. M. Anderson is 
cashier of the Bank of McAlaster, at 
North McAlaster, Okla. — A. M. Baker 
is clerk of the corporation of Simpson’s 
Patent Dry Dock Co. — R. S. Baldwin 
is teacher of English, Civics and Latin at 
the State Normal School, Worcester. — 
C. C. Batchelder is treasurer of the 
Boston Lumber Co. — A. C. Bent has 
been made vice-president and manager 
of the Campbell Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Co. of New York. — 
W. R. Bigelow is a member of the 
Board of Selectmen, Natick.—G. C. 
Bullard is a member of the firm of Alley 
& Emery, interior decorators, Boston. — 
M. L. Gerstle is president of the Home 
Telephone Co., San Francisco, Cal. — 
J. L. Goodale is instructor in laryngo- 
logy in Harvard Medical School, Boston. 
—C. Greene is mechanical engineer 
with the Snare & Trieste Co., New 
York. — J. E. Homans is managing 
editor of the Book Department for 
Collier’s Weekly.—M. A. Kilvert is 
president of the Mexican Compress 
Association. —G. H. Mairs is now 
manager of the Fifth Avenue Branch 
office of Dudley Brothers & Co., brokers, 
New York. — J. McCormack is map 
editor of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. —J. T. Malone is 
judge of the Court of General Sessions 
in New York State, elected in 1907 for a 
term of 14 years. —J. W. Merrill is 
treasurer of the Electric Lustre Starch 
Co., Boston. — L. E. Partridge is assist- 
ant manager of the Law Department of 
the U. S. Title Guaranty & Indemnity 
Co. at White Plains, N. Y.—R. V. 
DeW. Walsh is now conducting a gen- 
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eral insurance agency at Albany, N. Y. 
— B. Weaver is treasurer of the George 
A. Weaver Co. Agricultural Warehouse, 
hardware, etc., Newport, R. I. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 


The Class will meet as usual on Com- 
mencement Day, June 30, in Holworthy 
9,in the forenoon. Come early. If no- 
thing prevents, the annual outing of the 
Faithful will take place immediately 
after the annual lunch given by the 
Harvard Club of Boston on Tuesday, 
June 29. This lunch is given by the 
Club to its members and visiting gradu- 
ates, and will be held in the Parker 
House. — George N. Lamb is a member 
of the Philippine Harvard Club. —J. 
A. Parker was abroad during April and 
May. — Francis Rogers has contributed 
greatly to the success of the Harvard 
Club meetings in New York and New 
Jersey by his singing and leading of 
the glee club. —C. S. Hopkinson has 
painted another portrait of President 
Eliot. — F. G. Caffey is a member of 
the law firm of Clarke, Breckinridge & 
Caffey, 32 Nassau St., New York. — 
Rev. F. B. Noyes has been granted a 
degree of A.B. as of 1891 by the Faculty 
of Harvard College; he is a clergyman 
and has a church in Scituate; an honor- 
able mention in philosophy accompanied 
his degree. — Asst. Prof. W. F. Harris 
has resigned from the Greek department 
of Harvard to devote his whole time to 
literary work. He assisted in the pro- 
duction of the Agamemnon of Aschylus 
in the Stadium in June, 1906, and is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Archaeological Institute of America. 
— Rev. M. O. Simons made a long 
journey to the Pacific Coast last winter 
as a Billings Lecturer of the American 
Uni'arian Association. He saw many of 
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the men of the Class during his visit. 
He is the minister of the Church of the 
Unity in Cleveland, O. — L. E. Marple 
is in business in the Downs Building, 709 
Second Ave., Seattle, Wash., and deals 
in various forms of investment securities. 
— W. M. Randol and J. R. Finlay have 
also been on a visit to the Pacific coast 
this winter.— Governor Post of Porto 
Rico is still at San Juan. — Howells & 
Stokes of the Class have submitted plans, 
etc., for a proposed new court house in 
New York City. — A. D. Hill has been 
appointed District Attorney of Suffolk 
County, Mass.—A. L. Norton will 
spend the spring at Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many; address, Leberberg 9, where he 
requests his friends to write him. — 
E. S. Mack gave an address before the 
Wisconsin State Bar A'ssoc. of Milwau- 
kee on “Standards for Rate Regulation 
by Commission.” 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 


Andover. 

The Class will meet as usual in Hollis 
24 at noon on Commencement Day. — 
The Chicago Association of Harvard, ’92, 
was organized at a dinner held in that 
city on April 2, 1909. M. D. Follansbee 
was elected president, and Kay Wood, 
3924 Michigan Ave., secretary. The 
next dinner of the Chicago Association 
will be held at the University Club, on 
Oct. 16, 1909, at 7 p.m. Classmates are 
requested to prepare themselves accord- 
ingly. — J. O. Porter is manager of 
Oak Hall, 95-105 Washington St., 
Boston. — Dr. A. R. Perry is a special 
agent in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Washington, D. C.—H. 
Percival Dodge, at present minister to 
Salvador, has been appointed minister 
to Morocco. — F. L. Kennedy has been 
reappointed assistant professor at Har- 
vard. 
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1893. 
S. F. BatcHetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

About 35 members of the “‘ New Eng- 
land Association” of the Class dined at 
the B. A. A. on April 26. The speakers 
from the Class were Lieut.-Gov. Froth- 
ingham and G. Collamore. W. F. Gar- 
celon spoke on the athletic program now 
under way, and P. D. Haughton on the 
football situation. All were listened to 
with the greatest attention and interest, 
and with frequent “bursts of applause.” 
Before the dinner there was a short 
business meeting, at which a somewhat 
more permanent shape was given to the 
organization than it has so far enjoyed. 
The following officers were elected: 
Pres., G. R. Fearing; vice-pres., R. G. 
Dodge; steward, L. B. ‘Thacher. — F. 
Allen, M.D., is studying in Vienna; 
address, care Brown, Shipley & Co., 
123 Pall Mall, London, Eng. — M. 
Bartlett, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral 
of Manila, P. I., writes; “Tell Moorfield 
Storey and Fiske Warren that I am 
crazy or else they are. We are doing a 
good clean job out here that never can 
be done without somebody’s help. Hart 
told us when he came through that he 
did n’t think there was a place where 
Harvard men could do a better chore 
than here. We are going to keep the 
Crimson at the front from the time 
Forbes becomes Governor-General this 
spring. I’m glad ’93 is in on this — the 
farthest East. We’ve formed a Harvard 
Club, of which I’m V. P.” —H. H. 
Cook is “special agent for the Bureau 
of Corporations, Department of Com- 
merce & Labor, engaged in investigat- 
ing the Iron & Steel Industry and the 
U. S. Steel Corporation; present ad- 
dress, Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C.” 
— Joseph William Carr died of heart 
disease at Orono, Maine, on March 4, 
1909. He was born Jan. 15, 1870, at 
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Hampstead, N. H., son of Ebenezer 
Johnson and Sarah Elizabeth (Brad- 
shaw) Carr. He fitted at Phillips Exeter 
and entered Harvard with ’94, joining 
’93 in his Senior year. He then studied 
Germanic Philology, etc., in the Gradu- 
ate School. From 1894 to 1897 he 
taught at Morristown, N. J. The next 
two years he spent at Leipsic, and took 
his Ph.D. there in 1899. He was in- 
structor in German at Harvard for a 
year, and then took charge of the same 
department at West Virginia University. 
In 1901 he went to the University of 
Arkansas, where he became chairman 
of the department of English and mod- 
ern languages. This position he re- 
signed in 1906, to accept the professor- 
ship of Germanic Languages in the 
University of Maine. He was president 
of the American Dialect Society and 
editor of American Dialect Notes. As a 
scholar he was brilliant, of rapid acquire- 
ment and retentive memory. His per- 
sonality was highly individualized, of 
peculiar and distinctive charm, though 
in some respects extremely reserved. 
On Dec. 20, 1900, he married Florence 
Ange Hollister of New York City, who 
with four children survives him. — 
H. G. Fay has left the High School at 
Nashua, N. H., and should now be ad- 
dressed at 119 Oxford St., Cambridge. 
—L. Hand has just been confirmed in 
his appointment, April 1, by Pres. Taft 
as U. S. District Judge for the Southern 
District of New York. — A. C. Johnson, 
after leaving the National Bread Co., 
was with the tna Indemnity Co. in 
New York City for about two years as 
superintendent of the Burglary Insur- 
ance Department. In February, 1908, 
he took the same position with the Mass. 
Bonding and Insurance Co. of Boston, 
and is now assistant secretary ; residence, 
Hingham. — H. I. Sewall writes from 
Naguabo, Porto Rico: “Our classmates 
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of the roll-top desk and the swivel chair 
imagine that the life of a sugar planter 
consists of swinging in a long hammock 
and sipping iced rum. While on the job, 
however, we are in the saddle and have 
little need for further exercise. It is not 
hot. We have the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the typewriter, and the motor-car. 
Two hours and a half through beautiful 
mountains by a road that will stand as a 
lasting monument to its Spanish engin- 
eers bring us to San Juan, with its nar- 
row paved streets, blue and pink build- 
ings, and general air of having been 
brought overnight from the Italian end 
of the Riviera.” — Walter Harriman 
Wickes, heretofore reported “lost,” 
died of tuberculosis at Rutland, Aug. 
28, 1907. He was born March 10, 1871, 
at New York City, the son of James 
Henry and Adelia Eva (Cathell) Wickes. 
He fitted at Wilson and Kellogg’s and 
entered Harvard with the Class of ’92. 
In 1890-91 he was a member of ’93, 
after which he left college. He took up 
engineering, and spent several years in 
Paris, where he assisted in running the 
underground road. In 1900 he re- 
turned to this country and settled in 
New York City. Soon afterward he 
had a severe attack of pneumonia, from 
which he never fully recovered. He 
was twice married. —W. O. Farns- 
worth’s address is 193 Orchard St., 
West Somerville. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lakeview Ave., Cambridge. 
The following are the plans for the 
Quindecennial: Thursday, June 24. The 
Class will attend in a body the baseball 
game with Yale, at Cambridge. Details 
as to tickets will be published later when 
the Committee knows what arrange- 
ments can be made, but the Class will 
enter the grounds and sit together. Fri- 
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day, June 25. Class Day. In the after- 
noon the Class will march in a body to 
the Stadium. In the evening, headquar- 
ters in the Yard will be reserved for the 
Class. Saturday Afternoon, June 26. The 
members of the Class and their wives and 
families have been invited by Mr. and 
Mrs. S. M. Williams to their home in 
Wellesley for an informal afternoon in 
the country. Monday, June 28. The 
Class will go by yacht to the Nahant 
Club for the day. There tennis, baseball, 
bathing, other sports and refreshments 
will be provided. Dinner at the Point 
Shirley Club. Tuesday, June 29. The 
Classes of 94 and ’99 will meet jointly 
and severally at the Brookline Country 
Club. There will be inter-class com- 
petitions. In the evening the regular 
Quindecennial dinner will be held at the 
Hotel Somerset, Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. E. K. Rand will serve as toast- 
master. Wednesday, June 30. Commence- 
ment. A room in the Yard will be re- 
served for the Class as usual, and a 
class photograph taken, with and with- 
out hats. N. B. Strictly informal dress 
will be the rule on all occasions. — C. 
Abbe, Jr., is assistant editor of the 
Monthly Weather Review, U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.—W. F. 
Boos is on the staff of the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital; also engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of medicine. — W. H. Cary 
is in the real estate business; address, 
200 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—F. A. 
Dorman is practising medicine at 133 
East 57th St., New York, N. Y.—H. 
C. Fox is a member of the firm of Fox 
Bros. & Co., hardware and machinery 
manufacturers, 126-130 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. — L. Friedman is sec- 
retary of the Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. — F. E. Frothingham is 
in the bond investment business with 
Perry, Coffin & Burr, of Boston. — E. 
Goldmark is a member of the legal firm 
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of Leventritt, Cook & Nathan, New 
York, N. Y.—E. T. Houghton is a 
partner of the firm of Houghton & 
Houghton, attorneys-at-law, 1305 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal. — M. S. Hyman is practising law 
at 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. — 
A. I. Stix is treasurer of the Friedman- 
Shelby Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. — W. 
T’. Stuchell is pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Rahway, N. J. —C. 
D. Varney is practising law at South 
Berwick, Me. — J. A. Widtsoe is presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College of Utah, 
Logan, Utah. —E. K. Rand has been 
appointed Professor of Latin at Harvard. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 


Hollis 20 will be open to the Class on 
Commencement Day. The Class Com- 
mittee is making arrangements for the 
annual subscription dinner which takes 
place Commencement week. As this will 
be the last annual dinner before our 15th 
anniversary, it is expected by the Com- 
mittee that many will be present. Cir- 
culars announcing the date and complete 
details of the dinner will be sent to each 
member of the Class. — A. W. Cooley, 
who has been in New Mexico for the past 
year on account of ill health, has been ap- 
pointed by President Taft an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico. — Philip Nichols, assistant cor- 
poration counsel for the City of Boston 
for the past 11 years, became associated 
with Samuel H. Hudson in the general 
practice of the law on March 1, 1909; his 
offices are 434-438 ‘Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — F. O. Poole is a member of 
the Board of Education of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. — Oscar Quick’s address is 
4 John St., Jamaica, N. Y.—G. L. 
Smith has opened an office for the prac- 
tice of architecture at 22 Congress St., 


Boston. — W. B. Wolffe’s address is 
135 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


1896. 


J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 


The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment Day on the ground floor of Stough- 
ton in Room 20. This is a change from 
last year. In accordance with the custom 
started two years ago there will be an in- 
formal annual dinner the latter part of 
June, notices concerning which you will 
receive in due time. — Stoughton Bell 
has become a member of the firm of Put- 
nam & Putnam, counselors at law, office, 
60 State St., Boston. — S. P. Delaney is 
dean of All Saint’s Cathedral, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. — J. P. Cotton has opened an 
office for the general practice of law at 
166 Broadway, New York.—H. W. 
Dutch is principal of the Montclair, N.J., 
High School. — R. C. Archibald is in- 
structor in mathematics at Brown Uni- 
versity; next year he has leave of absence 
and will be at the Sorbonne, Paris. — 
Addresses: J. F. Lynch, 2 Rector St., 
New York; E. P. Sands, 3010 Budlong 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; Charles Bul- 
lard, 5 Upland Road, Cambridge; 
Thomas Motley, 33 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

J. Dean has become a partner in the 
firm of Wm. A. Read & Co., bankers, 
with offices at 25 Nassau St., New York 
City, and 10 Congress St., Boston. The 
stock exchange seat in Boston has been 
transferred to his name. — W. Partridge 
has accepted a position as general super- 
intendent of the Springfield Railway & 
Light Companies, at Springfield, Ill. 
having resigned as assistant chief engin- 
eer of the Public Service Corporation of 
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New Jersey. — F. Hendrick has sent the 
Secretary a copy of an address delivered 
before the National Society of Patriotic 
Women of America, entitled, “The Con- 
tribution of American Women to the 
Work of Lincoln.” — The Commence- 
ment Day lunch will be served as usual 
at 28 Stoughton. The annual Class Din- 
ner will be announced in due course by 
the Class Committee. This occasion is 
now an annual fixture, and it is hoped 
that members of the Class who plan to 
visit Cambridge during Commencement 
week will endeavor to include this meet- 
ing in their program. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 


The usual Commencement Day spread 
will be held in 23 Holworthy. — Eliot 
Wadsworth is among the list of candi- 
dates nominated for the Board of Over- 
seers. — C. N. Jackson, Ph.D., has been 
appointed an instructor in Greek and 
Latin for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. — 
Fullerton Waldo is on the editorial staff 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and is 
also assistant secretary of the National 
Municipal League.— Dr. A. B. Em- 
mons, 2d, has returned from Germany, 
where he has been studying surgery, and 
has received an appointment at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md. — Eliot Wadsworth is in charge of 
the financial department of Stone & 
Webster, Boston, and is also a director 
in the Boston Children’s Aid Society and 
the Boston Provident Association. — 
Dr. John Flint, U. S. Navy, who has 
been stationed in the Philippines for the 
past two years, returned to this country 
with the United States fleet. —C. C. 
Payson is vice-president of the American 
Furnishing Co., Boston. — L. L. Gilles- 
pie has been made vice-president of the 
recent merger of the Equitable Trust Co. 
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and the Bowling Green Trust Co., under 
the name of the Equitable Trust Co., 
New York City. —J. R. McVey and 
E. L. Logan are president and vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Automatic 
Shoe Shining Co. 


1899. 


ArtHur Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class will this year celebrate its 
decennial anniversary, all arrange- 
ments for which have been published in 
several issues of the Decennial. We hope 
there will be a very large attendance on 
Commencement Day. We shall have the 
use of Rooms 15 and 16, Holworthy, 
where the usual luncheon will be served. 
Owing to the fact that the Class of 1884, 
celebrating its 25th anniversary, had no 
suitable place for the Commencement 
Day spread, we surrendered to them the 
reservation of Holden Chapel, which has 
heretofore been reserved for the decen- 
nial Class, on condition that it hereafter 
be reserved for the 25-year Class, as we 
felt that that Class could be of more use 
to the College than the 10-year Class. — 
J. C. Dennis is a lawyer in Tacoma, 
Wash. —H. D. Montgomery is with 
Curtis & Sanger, stock and note brokers, 
38 Wall St., New York City. — Walter 
J. Desmond is a member of the Board 
of Public Works, Long Beach, Calif. 
— Artemus Ward, Jr., can be reached 
at 24 E. 11th St., New York City. — J. 
C. Howe is vice-president of the 
American Trust Co., Boston. — E. B. 
Brown is at 545 W. 148th St., New York 
City. — M. B. Birge is with the Boston 
American, Summer St., Boston. — F. D. 
Cochrane is with the Cochrane Chemical 
Co., 55 Kilby St., Boston. —A. J. 
Ritchie is the founder of the Rabun Gap 
Industrial School, Rabun Gap, Ga., and 
is still there. —I. H. Derby is at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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— Dr. A. G. Kilbourn is resident physi- 
cian at the Groton, Mass., Hospital. —~ 
G. B. Whitney’s address is 8 Queenwood 
Ave., Swampscott. —S. Haskett Derby 
is a partner in the firm of McClanahan & 
Derby, lawyers, in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Bldg., San Francisco. —E. B. 
Terhune is a park commissioner of 
Swampscott. — C. A. Parker is a re- 
porter on the Boston Post. — Walter 
Soderling is an actor in John Drew’s 
company. — R. T. Vail is a lawyer at 
Decatur, Ill.; P. L. Miller is associated 
with his firm, which is called LeForgee 
& Vail.— Dr. William Healy lives at 
1559 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. — 
H. M. Huxley is associated with the firm 
of Brown & Williams, patent attorneys, 
1550 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. — 
A. H. Odell is with D. C. Heath & Co., 
239 W. 39th St., New York City. — E. 
M. Blake is manager of the Idaho Irriga- 
tion Co., Boise, Ida. — Rev. S. R. Max- 
well now resides in Greenfield. — J. C. 
Feder is a lawyer at 42 Broadway, New 
York City. — J. E. Sharkey is with the 
Associated Press at Paris, France. — 
W. G. Morse has moved his home to 
Wingohocking Heights, Germantown, 
Pa. — Langdon Pearse is employed by 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, Ameri- 
can Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. —F. L. 
W. Richardson is a partner in the firm 
of Richardson, Barott & Richardson, 
architects, at 31 State St., Boston. — 
J. F. Curtis has resigned as Assistant 
Attorney-General of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and is now Assistant 
District Attorney for Suffolk County, 
under District Attorney A. D. Hill, [‘91]. 
— W. R. D. Owen is with the New Eng- 
land Tel. & Tel. Co., 101 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — H. P. Dowst is with the H. B. 
Humphrey Co., advertising agents, 
44 Federal St., Boston. — Dr. 'T. Wood 
Clarke writes: “I have recently been 
taken on to the editorial staff of the Med- 


ical Record, and have become associated 
with Dr. H. H. Forbes of New York for 
the practice of medicine, in his office at 
96 Park Ave., New York, next door to 
the Murray Hill Hotel.’”” — Theodore 
Sedgwick Watson was drowned canoeing 
on the Contoocook River, N. H., April 
19, 1909. He was born Nov. 6, 1876, the 
son of R. C. Watson, ’69, of Milton. He 
fitted for college at Milton Academy. 
Since graduation he was an insurance 


agent. 


1900. 
Extor Spaupina, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

Murray Seasongood has formed a 
partnership for the general practice of 
law under the firm name of Paxton, War- 
rington & Seasongood, with offices in the 
Citizens’ Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. — 
The Class will meet in 8 Holworthy on 
Commencement Day. — Albert Stick- 
ney, who has been practising law in 
New York, has been admitted to the firm 
of Joline, Larkin & Rathbone, 54 Wall 
St. — E. E. Wheeler has removed his law 
office to 2 Rector St., New York, under 
the firm name of Ehrich & Wheeler. — 
A beautiful stained glass window has 
been placed in the Congregational 
Church in Blue Hill, Me., in memory of 
Rev. Jonathan Fisher, who was pastor 
there for 40 years, and of his great-grand- 
son, Norman Fisher Hall, ’00, of Cam- 
bridge, instructor of Romance languages 
at Simmons College, Boston, who died of 
typhoid fever two years ago, while on a 
visit to Blue Hill. 


1901. 
H. B Cuark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

H. L. Shattuck was admitted on Jan. 
1, 1909, to the firm of Ropes, Gray & 
Gorham, lawyers, 60 State St., Boston. 
— R. C. Wells is employed as physical 
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chemist in the U. S. Geological Survey ; 
address, Department of the Interior, 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. — 
Through an error on the part of the Sec- 
retary, the death of Arthur D. Wyman 
was wholly omitted from the last Report. 
He was well known as an assistant at the 
engineering camp of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School in the summer, and as assist- 
ant in chemistry during the winter; also 
on account of his interest in athletics. He 
was killed by a collision with an auto- 
mobile on Nov. 28, 1904. No notice of 
the event, however, was received by the 
Secretary until the present date. His 
sister, Mrs. Florence Currier, 60 High- 
land Ave., Cambridge, survives. — G. 
H. Tower, has removed his law office to 
the U. S. Express Bldg., 2 Rector St., 
New York. — R. S. Green has changed 
his address to care of American Con- 
sulate, Harbin, Manchuria; he has been 
appointed consul of the United States 
at that place. —C. C. Brayton has 
changed his address to Guanajuato, 
Mexico, Wood’s Hotel. — Dr. T. Jew- 
ett Eastman’s address is 330 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. — S. E. Duffin’s address is 
93 Maxwell St., New Dorchester. 


1903. 


Roacer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

Plans for the Sexennial are now in 
definite form. Though it is expected that 
a great many men will return for the Yale 
baseball game and Class Day, the cele- 
bration proper will not begin until Mon- 
day morning, June 28, when the Class 
will gather at the Hotel Bellevue and 
march in a body to the South Station to 
take the train for a day’s outing at J. D. 
Clark’s farm at Sherborn. After a stren- 
uous day outdoors and a Pop-night in the 
barn, all who are able will return to Bos- 
ton to snatch a few minutes’ sleep before 
starting on an early train for Cohasset 
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and Nantasket for a baseball victory 
over 1906 and a swim in the ocean. The 
Class Dinner will be held that evening 
at the American House. On Com- 
mencement there will be the usual Class 
Spread in Holworthy 7. Seats on the ob- 
servation train for those who wish to go 
to the boat-race on July 1 will be re- 
served if application is made to the Sec- 
retary. — Alan Fay died at Boston on 
April 14 as the result of a bullet wound 
inflicted that morning. The circum- 
stances indicated clearly that he had 
committed suicide. — D. P. Alden is in 
the office of the business manager of the 
San Antonio Gazette, San Antonio, Tex. 
— F. H. Appleton, Jr., is with Curtis & 
Sanger, note brokers, 33 Congress St., 
Boston. — Bartlett Bros. & Co. have re- 
moved to 60 State St., Boston; N. S. 
Bartlett and G. H. Dowse are members 
of this firm. — K. Baumgarten is engaged 
in mining engineering at Magdalena, 
Sonora, Mex., with the Black Mountain 
Mining Co. — R. M. Bowen is practising 
law at 509 Pemberton Bldg., Boston. — 
L. T. Brown is assistant surgeon to Dr. 
J. E. Goldthwait, 372 Marlboro St., Bos- 
ton. — R. H. Bullock, 70 Cedar St., 
Worcester, is in the insurance business. 
— W. C. Clark and W. B. Rogers are 
members of the firm of Rogers, Clark & 
Lindsley, mining lessees, Telluride, Col. 
— R. G. Estep, Monrovia, Cal., is teach- 
ing mathematics in the Monrovia High 
School. — G. B. Fernald will spend the 
summer in the staff of the American Con- 
sulate General, Paris, France, returning 
to St. Mark’s School, Southboro, in the 
autumn. — J. W. Foster has an office at 
246 Summer St., Boston, under the firm 
name of J. W. Foster & Co. for a general 
brokerage business in wool. —M. F. 
Graupner is with the Lancaster Engin- 
eering Corporation, manufacturers of 
mining machinery, 111 Broadway, New 
York City; he will be engaged in setting 
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up mining machinery in Utah this sum- 
mer. — Jesse Knight, 1716 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge, is in the Harvard Law 
School, second year. — G. B. Lauben- 
stein is in the collection dept. of the 
Credit Clearing House, Cleveland, O. — 
A. G. McAvity, 17 Bleury St., Montreal, 
Can., is with the Canadian Buffalo Forge 
Co. Ltd. — P. B. Robinson is chief sec- 
retary to Hon. Elihu Root, U. S. Sen- 
ator from New York. —J. L. White, 
Kingsville, Tex., is purchasing and sup- 
ply agent of the St. Louis, Brownsville 
and Mexico Ry.—R. A. Wood was 
elected a representative to the present 
Massachusetts Legislature from the 
Third Middlesex District. He is on the 
editorial staff of the Boston Post. 


1504. 

R. S. Wattace, Sec., 

60 S. Washingtor Sq., New York, N. Y. 
The fifth annual reunion of the Class 
will be held in Thayer 1 as usual, on 
Commencement Day, June 30, 1909. 
If a sufficient number of men desire it, in 
response to notices which will be sent 
later, the Class can arrange to get seats 
in a bunch for the baseball game and 
boat-race with Yale. — E. C. Edson is a 
first-year student at the Harvard Law 
School. —S. J. Gilman is a lawyer at 
43 Tremont St., Boston. — Holland 
Bennett is a lawyer, of the firm Forbush 
& Bennett, at 53 State St., Boston. — 
H. de H. Hughes is assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel of Seattle, Wash. — F. S. 
Buffum is with the Bay Shore Lumber 
Co., Mobile, Ala. —S. A. Weldon is 
with Byrne & Cutcheon, lawyers, 24 
Broad St., New York City. — Chas. 
Gilman is at 90 West St., New York City. 
— K. N. Robins is treasurer and man- 
ager of the Associated Mortgage Invest- 
ors, with office in the Granite Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. — R. R. Alexander is a 
lawyer at 1429-33 Williamson Bldg., 
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Cleveland, O. — B. S. Horkheimer is a 
lawyer at 115 Broadway, New York 
City. —R. S. Wallace has undertaken 
a study and exhibit of child life in New 
York City; address, 60 Washington 
Square, South, New York City. — 
Henry Fairbank Rivers died on March 8, 
1909, at Milton, from tuberculosis. He 
was the son of the late George R. R. 
Rivers, 75, and was born Aug. 17, 1883. 
—C. F. Post has been appointed in- 
structor in Romance languages and 
in Fine Arts at Harvard for next 
year. 


1905. 


S. N. Hincxk.ey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

A. E. Chase, 47 Baltimore St., Lynn, 
has left N. W. Harris & Co., and has 
been traveling in the West; he visited 
the Pacific Coast.— A. P. Rice is an 
anthropologist at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington; he is classifying 
Alaskan Eskimo fishing implements, 
baskets from the Dyaks of Southwest 
Borneo; and collecting data on the mar- 
riage customs of the Andamanese. 
Address, The Laclede, Thomas Circle, 
Washington, D. C.—F. E. Neagle 
will open a law office in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on July 1, and will also act as secretary 
of the Buffalo Municipal League. — 
H. W. Weitzel has recently received a 
commission in the U. S. Marine Corps; 
he is at present stationed at Port Royal, 
S. C.— R. E. Daniels is practising law 
with the firm of Follansbee, McConnell 
& Follansbee, at 205 La Salle St., 
Chicago. — G. Brooks sailed on May 
22, for Mombasa, British East Africa, 
to be gone several months on an exten- 
sive shooting trip. —R. H. Oveson is 
traveling in Greece. —R. H. Cox has 
left Fisk & Robinson, bankers, and is 
now with the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York City. 
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Nicuotas Ketter, Sec., 

29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

Of the men published in the last issue 
as not having been heard from, the fol- 
lowing have now sent in information 
about themselves and will be removed 
from the lost list: E. H. Baker, Jr., is 
living at 112 Lakeview Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — C. D. Coughlin’s permanent 
address is 72 W. Union St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; he is a lawyer, practising in 
Wilkes-Barre, with his office at 401-402 
Coal Exchange Bldg.— E. de F. Curtis’s 
permanent address is 1707 Wood Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; he is with the 
Portland Gold Mining Co. at their mill 
in Colorado Springs. —H. I. Dyer’s 
permanent address is 9 Ashmont St., 
Dorchester; he is with W. E. Clark & 
Co., steel and iron merchants, 120 Milk 
St., Boston. — S. B. Everett is a sales- 
man; his permanent address is 8 Allston 
St., Dorchester. — 'T. Farron’s perman- 
ent address is 126 Logee St., Woon- 
socket, R. I.; he is a clerk in the Pro- 
ducers’ Savings Bank in Woonsocket. — 
R. L. Frank’s permanent address is 
14 E. 60th St., New York City. — R. 
Gyjffith’s permanent address is Green- 
wood; he is an illustrator.—P. B. 
Grosscup’s permanent address is Bran- 
don Cottage, Charleston, W. Va.; he is a 
dealer in real estate with the Fred Paul 
Grosscup Co.—H. H. Harter’s per- 
manent address is Mansfield, O.; he 
has been in Europe, but is expected 
home in June. —W. P. Henneberry, 
Jr.’s, permanent address is 2618 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; he is with the 
Henneberry Co., book manufacturers, 
554 Wabash Ave., Chicago.—G. D. 
Heyman is secretary and treasurer of the 
Alvey-Ferguson Co., Louisville, Ky. — 
R. W. Hughes’s permanent address is 
Lima, Ind.; he is teacher of piano at the 
College for Women, Columbia, S$. C. — 
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E. Keith’s permanent address is Bridge- 
water, R. F. D. No. 3. — H. F. Kellogg 
is studying architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris; address is 15 rue 
Madame. — B. A. Kibbey’s permanent 
address is Marshalltown, Ia.; he is a 
rancher and may be reached at Magda- 
lena, Sonora, Mexico, Box 24. — E. D. 
King’s permanent address is 37 W. 44th 
St., N. Y. City; he is a manufacturer. — 
A. D. Kinsley’s permanent address is 
127 Waverley Ave., Newton; he is with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. —M. A. Libbey’s 
permanent address is 14 Parsons St., 
West Newton; he is an ensign in the 
U. S. Navy, at present on U. S. S. New 
Jersey, now at the Navy Yard, Charles- 
town. — T. H. Mahony’s permanent 
address is 5 Normandy St., Roxbury; 
he is athird-year student at the Boston 
University Law School. — J. R. Mcl. 
Martin’s permanent address is 401 No. 
Highland Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; he ex- 
pects to graduate this month in electrical 
engineering at the University of Pitts- 
burg. —H. R. Pratt’s permanent ad- 
dress is Low’s Exchange, 1123 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City; he is an actor, under 
the name of Henry Fearing, and is at 
present on the road. — A. W. Roberts’s 
permanent address is Biddeford, Me., 
where he is instructor in the high school. 
— P. C. Rockwood’s permanent address 
is Ashburnham; he is in business at 146 
Oliver St., Boston. —E. E. Savory’s 
permanent address is 19 Elmwood Park, 
Newtonville; he is in the Portland 
cement business. —~ W. H. Schmidt’s 
permanent address is 719 Michigan St., 
Toledo, O.; he is secretary of the Philip 
Schmidt Co., of Toledo. — C. P. Scott’s 
permanent address is 1617 Dill St., Bur- 
lington, Ia.; he is living at 405 Madison 
St., Portland, Ore., and is in the super- 
intendent’s office of the S. P.& S. Ry. 
Co. — W. F. Shea’s permanent address 
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is 62 Temple St., Springfield; he is a 
special writer for the Springfield Union. 
—W. W. Varrell’s permanent address 
is York Harbor, Me.; he is in the summer 
tourist hotel business there. —R. E. 
Wilbur’s permanent address is 514 
Catasanqua, Pa. — The Secretary wishes 
to extend sincere thanks to all members 
of the Class who have been kind enough 
to send suggestions as to where to find 
men who have not kept up their connec- 
tion with the Class. 
1907. 
J. M. Morsg, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


The second Class smoker for members 
around Boston was held on April 8 in 
the Harvard Union. About 150 men at- 
tended and spent a lively and enjoyable 
evening. — R. L. Bacon announced for 
the Class Committee that a Class dinner 
would be held in Boston on Saturday 
night, June 26, the day after Class Day. 
The time and place will be announced 
later. The dinner will be paid for out 
of the Class Fund and the committee al- 
ready have assurance of a large attend- 
ance. On Commencement Day the head- 
quarters for the Class will be Thayer 47. 
The usual refreshments will be served. 
—R. M. Tappan returned from Eng- 
land about Jan. 1, where he was repre- 
senting the Submarine Bell Signal Co. 
He left for South America on March 4 
for a six months’ or a year’s trip to install 
submarine signals for the principal South 
American governments. Mail sent to 242 
Marlborough St., Boston, will be for- 
warded. —S. T. Hubbard, Jr., has re- 
turned from Helena, Ark., where he was 
employed by W. A. Short & Co., cotton 
buyers; he is now associated with Hub- 
bard Bros. & Co., 66 Beaver St., New 
York City, as manager of their “spot” 
cotton department. — H. P. Forté is in 
the factory engineer’s department of the 
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Western Electric Co.; address, 16 W. 
129th St. New York City.—J. H. 
Breck has been appointed assistant in the 
Department of Decorative Arts, Metro- 
politan Museum, New York City. — B. 
L. Young, Jr., is a first-year student in 
the Harvard Law School. — P. D. Haw- 
kins is with the Hudson Counties Gas 
and Electric Co., Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.—D. H. Dorr’s address is 608 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. — J. K. Stone 
is with the Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton. — M. H. Stone expects to open a 
law office at 28 State St., Boston, about 
July 1.— Wilder Goodwin has written 
a novel, which has been accepted by his 
publishers, and will appear shortly. — 
G. L. Ware has opened an office at 53 
State St., Boston, as a dealer in bonds 
and investment securities. — W. B. Long 
has bought a seat on the Boston Stock 
Exchange and is associated with his fa- 
ther at 53 State St., Boston. — D. G. 
Field will return to Cambridge next fall 
for graduate work. 


1908. 


Guy Emerson, Sec., 
31 Holyoke House, Cambridge. 

Carlton Apollonio died on March 14, 
1909, at Springfield, O. He prepared 
for college at Milton Academy. During 
his college course he was a member of 
the ’Varsity football team and prominent 
in class and social activities. He was 
elected permanent treasurer of the Class 
during his Senior year. — D. S. Brigham 
has been elected permanent treasurer by 
the Class Committee, subject to the 
formal vote of the Class at Commence- 
ment. While in college Brigham was 
president of the Crimson, manager of the 
baseball team, and treasurer of the 
Class Day Committee. — Stoughton 27, 
third floor front, next to Holworthy, has 
been secured for the annual reunions of 
the Class at Commencement. Next 
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June food and refreshments will be 
served there during the day. The first 
graduate dinner was held at the American 
House on May 15. The First Report is 
out, and a copy should be in the hands 
of every member of the Class. Any 
omissions should be made known. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Rev. Samuel June Barrows, ¢ 75, 
D.D., died in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York, on April 21, after 
a brief illness from pneumonia. He 
was born in that city May 26, 1845. 
His father died when he was four years 
of age, leaving his mother to struggle 
with poverty, so that at the age of nine 
he was forced to do what he could to 
help support the family. His cousin 
was the inventor cf the Hoe press, and 
with him he began work as an office 
boy. His cousin saw promise of great 
abilities, and sent him to school, without 
diminishing his wages. From 16 to 20 
he attended the Cooper Institute classes 
in New York, and early developed talent 
as a public speaker. For years he oc- 
cupied his leisure in preparation for a 
theological education. While studying 
he earned his living by practical news- 
paper work on the New York Sun, the 
World, and later with the Tribune. He 
had a valuable experience in Washing- 
ton during the Civil War, where he was 
secretary to William H. Seward. While 
in Washington he was correspondent for 
the Philadelphia Press, and occasional 
correspondeat for the New York Tribune, 
and was a close student of legislation. 
In 1871 Mr. Barrows took a course of 
theological study at Harvard. While 
pursuing these studies he supported 
himself by newspaper work; and during 
his vacations of 1873 and 1874 acted as 
correspondent of the New York Tribune 
with Gen, Custer in his Indian expedi- 
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tions in the Yellowstone and Black Hills 
After graduating from the 
Harvard Divinity School, Mr. Barrows 
went to Germany, and studied at Leip- 
He returned to this 
country in 1876, and was pastor of the 


regions. 


zig University. 


First Parish Church of Dorchester, 
1876-80, where his ability as a speaker 
and his sterling character as a man won 
him the respect and admiration of the 
community. He was a life member of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
But the ministry was, evidently, not Mr. 
Barrows’s destiny, and in 1881 he re- 
entered journalism by taking the editor- 
ship of the Christian Register, which 
position he held until 1897. That year he 
was nominated for Congress from the 
Tenth Mass. (Boston, South) District by 
the Republicans, and was elected. Two 
years later he was renominated, but de- 
feated by H. F. Naphen, Democrat. He 
was chaplain of the Fifth Regiment, 
M. V. M., for 14 years. No good cause 
ever appealed to Mr. Barrows in vain. 
He was especially successful in his per- 
sonal efforts for discharged convicts, and 
his wide familiarity with the character 
and management of penal institutions 
was justly recognized by his appoint- 
ment by Pres. Cleveland as the repre- 
sentative of the United States upon the 
International Prison In 
1905 he was president of the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress. As an after- 
dinner speaker Mr. Barrows was enter- 
taining and witty; as a lecturer he made 
a reputation, and as a public speaker, 
upon any subject that appealed to his 
conscience and his heart, he was elo- 
quent. In 1897 Mr. Barrows received 
the degree of D.D. from Howard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Barrows was the author 
of “Shaybacks in Camp,” “Isles and 
Shrines of Greece,” ““A Baptist Meeting 
House,” ‘“‘The Doom of the Majority 
of Mankind,” “‘Crimes and Misdemean- 


Commission. 
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ors in the United States,” and other 
books. On June 28, 1867, he was mar- 
ried to Katharine Isabel Chapin Hayes, 
widow of William Wilberforce Chapin, 
a missionary to India, who died in 1865. 
Mrs. Barrows was the first woman to 
be employed as a stenographer in the 
Department of State at Washington, 
and was for 16 years assistant editor of 
the Christian Register. She collaborated 
with her husband in writing ‘“Shay- 
backs in Camp.” Mrs. Barrows, a 
daughter, Mabel Hayes, wife of Prof. 
Henry R. Mussey of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and one son, William B. 
Barrows, of the Forestry Service in 
Washington, survive. 

Dr. Walter Channing, m ’72, is leading 


a movement to have kindergartens es- . 


tablished as part of the public schools 
system of Mass. 

Dr. Dillon Brown, m ’85, house phy- 
sician for the Netherland and Savoy 
hotels, New York, for many years, died 
on March 16 at his home, in New York 
City, aged 49. After he was graduated 
from the Harvard Medical School, he 
went to New York and had a general 
practice, but later he became physician 
to the old Plaza, the Netherland, and the 
Savoy. He went to the City of Mexico 
several years ago and stayed there three 
years to attend to mining interests. Until 


recently he acted as consulting physician 
for the Red Cross Hospital. 

Prof. Joseph Torrey, p ’96, is a 
director and general superintendent of 
the Northwestern Rubber Co. 

Guy Hall Roberts, A.M. ’07, died at 
the University of California, Oakland, 


Cal., on Feb. 12. Prof. Roberts was 
head of the history department at Bow- 
doin College in 1904 and 1905. He was 
born in Minneapolis, Minn., in 1877, and 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1899 and took a post-graduate 
course at the University of Chicago and 
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at Harvard. He was assistant in history 
and government at Harvard two years 
after completing his graduate course in 
1904, and then went to Bowdoin. He 
resigned from Bowdoin to teach in the 
Philippines. Latterly, he has been at the 
University of California. 

Dr. T. M. Stone, m ’03, has resigned 
his position at the Boston City Hospital 
and begun to practise medicine in 
Haverhill. 

After an illness of about two years, 
Prof. William Mathews, / ’39, LL.D., 
died at Emerson Hospital, Forest Hills, 
on Feb. 14. He was the oldest living 
graduate of Colby College, and the old- 
est graduate of Harvard Law School. 
He was born on July 28, 1818, at Water- 
ville, Me., the son of Simeon and Cly- 
mena Esty Mathews. At the age of 13 he 
entered Waterville College, now Colby 
College, and after graduation spent a 
short time studying in a lawyer’s office 
and then entered Harvard Law School, 
whence he graduated in 1839. He began 
the practice of law in Waterville, having 
been admitted to the Kennebec County 
Bar a year previous to his graduation 
from the Law School. After two years he 
deserted the law for literary pursuits. 
In 1841 he started a newspaper in Water- 
ville, called the Watervillonian. Two 
years later he moved to Gardiner, Me., 
taking his publication with him and 
changing the name to the Yankee Blade. 
In 1847, with his paper, which became a 
leading publication of that period, Mr. 
Mathews came to Boston, where he cen- 
tinued to publish until 1856, when he 
sold out and moved to Chicago. In 
Chicago he wrote for the press until 1859, 
when he became librarian of the Young 
Men’s Library Association, a position 
which he held for three years. It was 
while there that his friendship with Lin- 
coln began through Lincoln’s visits to 
the library to get books, in the selection 
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of which he sought the advice of Prof. 
Mathews. This led to a friendship be- 
tween the two men. In 1862 Mr. Math- 
ews became professor of rhetoric and 
English at the University of Chicago and 
taught there until 1875, when heresigned, 
afterward devoting himself entirely to 
writing. His best known work is “‘ Get- 
ting On in the World,” which he pub- 
lished two years before resigning from 
the Chicago University. It has been 
translated into several foreign languages. 
Among his books are: ‘*‘The Great Con- 
versers and Other Essays,” “Words — 
Their Use and Abuse,” “Hours with 
Men and Books,” “Monday Chats” 
(translations from the French of Sainte- 
Beuve), ‘Oratory and Orators,” “ Lit- 
erary Style and Other Essays,” ‘‘ Men, 
Places and Things,” ‘“* Wit and Humor 
— Their Use and Abuse,” “‘ Conquering 
Success,”’ etc. He was three times mar- 
ried : (1) to Mary Elizabeth Dingley, of 
Winslow, Me., who died while he was 
still in Maine; (2) in Boston to Isabel 
I. Marshall, of China, Me.; (3) in 1865, 
to Harriet N. Griggs, of Chicago, who 
survives him. ; 

The address of E. H. Cassels, p 00, 
is 420 The Rookery, Chicago. 

Dr. Frank Winthrop Draper, m ’69, 
for 28 years medical examiner for Suffolk 
County, died at Brookline on April 19. 
He was born in Wayland, Feb. 25, 1843, 
the son of James S. and Emmeline 
Reeves Draper. He entered Brown Uni- 
versity in 1858, but just before gradua- 
tion enlisted in the army for three years. 
Before his term of enlistment was over 
he was offered a commission as assistant 
adjutant-general, with the rank of cap- 
tain, in the 39th Colored Regiment, and 
he served with this regiment during the 
remainder of his term. In 1865 he entered 
the Harvard Medical School, and was 
graduated in 1869. In 1875 he was ap- 
pointed lecturer at the School; in 1884 
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asst. professor of legal medicine, and in 
1889 professor. He resigned in 1903. He 
was appointed medical examiner in 1877 
by Gov. Rice, and he was reappointed in 
1884 by Gov. Robinson, in 1891 by Gov. 
Russell, and in 1898 by Gov. Wolcott. 
He resigned in 1905. In 1902 Dr. 
Draper resigned from the State Board of 
Health, on which he had served for sev- 
eral years. Brown University conferred 
upon him the degree of A.B. in 1882, 
and later that of M.A. While medical 
examiner Dr. Draper came into contact 
with most of the great tragedies of New 
England. He examined 8332 cases and 
made more than 3000 autopsies. He was 
active in 38 murder cases of wide note, 
including the Lizzie Borden case at Fall 


- River, the Isaac Sawtelle fratricide at 


Rochester, N. H., the Blondin case, the 
Eastman murder, the Chinese cases of 
Wah and Charley Chin. The closing 
chapter of his life as medical examiner 
was the Tucker trial, in which he was a 
witness. Dr. Draper was formerly visit- 
ing physician at the Boston City Hos- 
pital, editor of the Massachusetts regis- 
tration reports, assistant editor of Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. He was 
a member of the American Public Health 
Association; the Mass. Medical Society, 
of which he was president in 1900-02; 
American Statistical Association; Loyal 
Legion; fellow of American Association 
of Arts and Sciences; and was also for- 
merly a member of the State Board of 
Health. He was the author of a book, 
‘Legal Medicine.” He married in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 1, 1870, Fannie V. Jones. He 
leaves two sons, Dr. Arthur D. Draper, 
m °03, of Brookline, and Shirley P. 
Draper of Newton Centre. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dental Science, held in 
Boston May 5, 1909, the following 
Harvard men were elected to office: 


Pres., Dr. H..C. Meriam, d ’74, Salem; 
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recording sec., Dr. W. E. Boardman, 
d ’86, Boston; librarian, Dr. A. H. 
Stoddard, d ’87. Boston; editor, Dr. S. 
T. Elliott, d ’01, Boston; member of 
executive committee, Dr. L. W. Baker, 
d ’98, Boston. 

Edward Andem Whiston, m ’61, for 
many years a resident of Boston and 
Newtonville, died Feb. 24, at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. H. C. Wellman, in 
Springfield. The son of Francis C. 
Whiston, and of Mary Eliza Andem, he 
was born in Roxbury in 1838, and was 
graduated from the Medical School in 
1861. He then went to the war as assist- 
ant surgeon of the 16th Mass. Vols. He 
soon became surgeon of the Ist Mass. 
Infantry, and for three years saw active 
service with the Army of the Potomac, 
participating in the battles of Malvern 
Hill, Second Bull Run, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania Court House, and Gettysburg. 
Upon his return from the war, he was for 
two years port physician of Boston. He 
then gave up the practice of medicine 
and entered business. In 1870 he mar- 
ried Emily Payson Call, who died Feb. 6, 
1901. For more than a quarter of a 
century he was business manager of 
the Massachusetts New-Church Union 
(Swedenborgian). He served also as an 
editor of the New-Church Review, as 
treasurer of the New-Church Theological 
School at Cambridge, as treasurer of 
the Boardof Home and Foreign Missions, 
treasurer of the General Convention, and 
in various other official posts in connec- 
tion with church affairs. He was one of 
the founders of the Newton Hospital 
and was long active in its management. 
He was also, through his father, a mem- 
ber of the organization entitled “A Re- 
publican Institution.” About two yeers 
.ago a stroke of apoplexy forced him to 
relinquish active work, and since that 
time he had made his home with his 


daughter in Springfield. Besides his 
daughter, he leaves a son, William C. 
Whiston of New York, and three step- 
children, Edward P. Call of New York, 
Miss Annie Payson Call of Waltham, 
and Mrs. Herbert S. Kempton of New- 
tonville. 

Dr. C. M. Whitney, m ’87, of the 
Boston Dispensary, is an expert photo- 
grapher of big game. 

“ A good physician and pharmacist who 
has just died in Newburyport, Dr. John 
Homer, m ’65, had for the distinction of 
his life a part in the armed conflict be- 
tween anti- and pro-slavery forces which 
made Kansas a free state. He went West 
from Maine as a youth of 18, and en- 
tered Gen. ‘Jim’ Lane’s little army, 
which was formed at Iowa City, Ia., and 
marched thence to Topeka, Kan., where 
they awaited summons. Within a few 
days they marched for Osawatomie, the 
town John Brown founded, but were too 
late to save the fight that Brown and his 
small party put up, in which one of 
Brown’s sons was killed. Lane followed 
the ‘Border Ruffians’ with 313 men, 
all told, and they marched in companies 
a quarter of a mile apart, so increasing 
the apparent number that 1100 men fled 
precipitately, leaving ammunition and 
provisions behind. Homer continued in 
the fight for freedom, and was engaged 
actively in six considerable battles and 
a baker’s dozen of skirmishes, and was 
twice wounded, though not seriously. 
He was for several weeks, after the cause 
was won, an inmate of the same house 
with Brown, and grew to know and es- 
teem him highly. This was Homer’s 
heroic period, and he always prized its 
memories. Afterward he was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin and the Harvard 
Medical School, and had a useful ca- 
reer before his death last week at the 
age of 72.” — Springfield Republican, 
Nov. 29, 1908. 
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Dr. Frederick Irving Knight, m ’66, 
was born in Newburyport, May 18, 1841, 
son of Frederick and Ann (Goodwin) 
Knight. He graduated from Yale in 
1862, and the degree of A.M. was con- 
ferred upon him in 1865. He graduated 
from Harvard Medical School in 1866, 
and afterward studied in Berlin, Vien- 
na, and London. In recent years Dr. 
Knight's practice was limited to diseases 
of the throat and chest, in which he was 
instructor and clinical professor at Har- 
vard for many years. He was a frequent 
contributor on these diseases and clima- 
tology to various medical journals. In 
1870-71 he was lecturer at the Medical 
School; from 1872 to 1882, instructor in 
auscultation, etc.; 1882-88 asst. pro- 
fessor, and 1888-92, professor of laryn- 
gology. He was a fellow of the American 
Academy, ex-president of the American 
Laryngological Association, ex-president 
of the American Climatological Associa- 
tion, ex-president of the Boston Society 
for Medical Improvement, and also a 
member of the St. Botolph and Uni- 
versity clubs. When Gov. Greenhalge 
was considering the establishment of 
a state institution for the treatment of 
consumption he consulted Dr. Knight, 
and it was largely through his advice 
that Rutland was established. In fact, 
he was always ready and willing to give 
his advice and assistance. He was an 
expert of the American Climatological 
Association and one of the charter mem- 
bers. The many papers he has written on 
the throat, chest, lungs, and heart have 
been of incalculable benefit to his pro- 
fession. He married at Berlin, Oct. 15, 
1891, Louisa Armistead Appleton, who 
died in 1901. His daughter, Mrs. G. K. 
B. Wade, of New York City, survives 
him. 

Gov. Draper has appointed A. D. 
Hill, 2 °94, district attorney for Suffolk 
County. Mr. Hill has appointed as his 
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assistants J. F. Curtis, 99, Judge Philip 
Rubenstein, / ’00, and M. J. Dwyer. 

Dr. George Lorimer Baker, m ’02, of 
Dorchester, who died March 19 at East 
Bridgewater from tuberculosis, con- 
tracted that disease while experimenting 
with its bacilli. Three years ago Dr. 
Baker was conducting a research under 
a Boston physician for discoveries that 
might lead to stopping the spread of the 
disease, and it was while in this work 
that he became infected. For two years 
and a half he had been seriously ill, part 
of the time at a sanatorium at East 
Bridgewater. Dr. Baker was born in 
Boston 35 years ago, and received his 
education in the schools here, graduating 
from the English High School. Follow- 
ing his elementary school education he 
went to Colby College, and then took up 
his studies at Harvard Medical School, 
where he graduated in 1902. In 1904 
Dr. Baker became an instructor in bac- 
teriology at the Harvard Medical School. 
The next year he undertook tuberculosis 
research work. 

Dr. F. J. Keleher, m ’90, of Newton 
Centre, has been appointed instructor of 
medical jurisprudence in Tufts Medical 
School. He is a native of Boston, a grad- 
uate of Boston College, class of ’86, and 
of the Harvard Medical School. 

George Thorndike Angell, L. S. 1850, 
“the friend of dumb animals” and a 
leader in the humane educational move- 
ment, died in the Hotel Westminster, 
Boston, on March 16, aged 86 years. He 
was the president and one of the founders 
of the Mass. Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and for the last 20 
years had been president of the American 
Humane Educational Association, an- 
other organization he had helped to 
establish. He was born at Southbridge, 
June 5, 1823. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1846, and after 
studying law at Harvard in 1850 was 
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admitted to the bar in 1851. In 1866, 
after seeing two horses run to death in a 
race, he became interested in humane 
work for dumb animals, and, prompted 
by the action of Henry Bergh, who had 
started the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, he 
established the publication Our Dumb 
Animals. Since that time he had been 
actively engaged in humane work. In 
one year he had printed more than 17,- 
000,000 pages of humane literature. He 
traveled over the United States and other 
countries in pursuance of his work, and 
caused to be established more than 70,- 
000 “bands of mercy” in America and 
England. He was founder and had been 
president since 1889 of the American 
Humane Education Society. He was ac- 
tive also in the movements for the pre- 
vention of crime and of the sale of adul- 
terated food, and was a director of the 
American Social Association. He mar- 
ried, in 1872, Mrs. Eliza A. Martin (born 
Mattoon). 

Hugh Shepherd, / ’00, is practising law 
at 525 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. William Emrich Walker, m ’02, 
died at Fairhaven on Nov. 30, 1908, of 
pneumonia. He had been a resident of 
Fairhaven for about eight years. He was 
born in Warren in 1874, received his 
early education there, and later entered 
Amherst College, graduating from there 
in 1898. He then entered Harvard Med- 
ical School, taking his degree in June, 
1902, shortly after going to Fairhaven. 
He left a widow and an infant child. 

At the National Dental Association’s 
meeting at Birmingham, Ala., April 1, 
Dr. C. W. Rodgers, d ’00, of Dorchester, 
was elected vice-president for the East. 
Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, of Boston, 
was re-elected a member of the execu- 
tive council. 

Hiland Lockwood Fairbanks, / ’00, 


died of tuberculosis, at Bangor, Me., on 


Feb. 1. He was born in Farmington, 
Me., Sept. 21, 1871. Shortly after this his 
parents moved to Bangor, where the 
family has since resided. The son was 
educated in the local schools and Phillips 
Exeter, where he passed two years, later 
returning to the Bangor High School, 
from which he was graduated in 1891. 
He then entered Bowdoin, graduating 
in 1895. At Bowdoin he was a member 
of the Delta Kappa Epsilon. After 
completing his studies at Brunswick 
he entered the Harvard Law School, 
from which he was graduated in 1900. 
He served Bangor as its solicitor in 1903- 
04, previous to which he had for two 
years been a member of the city council. 
In addition to carrying on his law prac- 
tice Mr. Fairbanks was associated with 
his father in his insurance agency. Dur- 
ing his student days he was well known 
throughout Maine, and indeed through- 
out New England, for his remarkable 
ability as an athlete, particularly as a 
football player. For two years, 1894-95, 
he was captain of the Bowdoin eleven, 
and in 1893 was picked as quarterback of 
the All-America eleven. He later played 
on the Harvard Law School team. He 
was also one of the best college baseball 
players Maine has known. For four 
years he cpvered third base for Bowdoin, 
and also played the same position two 
summers at Poland Springs on the best 
semi-professional baseball team that 
has ever played in that State. He was 
also a good man in the short distances, 
winning points in the Bowdoin athletic 
games. He was a member of St. An- 
drew’s Lodge, the Lodge of Perfection 
and Princes of Jerusalem, Scottish Rite, 
and the Loyal Legion. He had long 
been a member of the Madockawando 
Club and of the Conduskeag Canoe Club, 
in both of which organizations he was 
greatly liked. He married, December, 
1902, Mary Seavey of Bangor, who, 
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with three children, survives. His par- 
ents and one sister, Mrs. A. K. Bennett 
of Merchantville, N. J., also survive. 

Dr. William Martyn Ogden died on 
Jan. 21, at Pasadena, Cal., after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was born in 
Woodbury, N. J., and was 67 years of 
age. He was graduated at Harvard Med- 
ical School in 1866 and afterward at- 
tended the University of Edinburgh, 
under Sir James Y. Simpson, the dis- 
coverer of chloroform. He afterward 
visited the hospitals of Paris and the 
Rhine during the Franco-Prussian War. 
He was a member of the Mass. Medical 
Society and formerly vice-president of 
the Boston Microscopical Society, and 
was associated with several scientific 
societies of that city. He was also for 
many years one of the faculty of the 
Boston Dental College, where he filled 
the chair of the principles and practice of 
general and dental surgery. In Decem- 
ber, 1881, Dr. Ogden married Miss 
Frances Phipps, and for many years had 
a large practice in Boston. Impaired 
health compelled a change of residence, 
and 14 years ago he went to California, 
most of the time since then being spent in 
Pasadena. 

Dr. Henry Lauriston Upham, d ’86, 
died in Boston on Feb. 26, aged 61. For 
over 20 years he had practised dentistry 
in Boston, and from 1891 to 1901 he 
was instructor in operative dentistry at 
the Harvard Dental School. He was a 
prominent member of the Harvard 
Dental School Association, and of other 
dental societies. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the 
Editor begs to state that copies of books 
by or about Harvard men should be sent 
to the Magazine if a review is desired. In 
no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
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articles in prominent periodicals are also 
requested to send to the Editor copies, or 
at least the titles, of their contributions. 
Except in rare cases, space will not permit 
mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

“Tf I were a Violet,” words and music 
by G. H. Cox, Jr., ’08, is issued by C. W. 
Thompson & Co. 

John Daniels, ’04, has prepared “An 
Outline of Economics,” a clear service- 
able synopsis, published by Ginn & Co. 

Ellery H. Clark, 96, has published a 
novel called “‘Loaded Dice.” (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.: Indianapolis.) 

Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, ’72, has re- 
cently issued a small volume of short 
talks entitled, “‘Helps Towards Nobler 
Living, or Unto the Hills.” 

J. A. Moyer, s ’99, has just published 
through John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
a book of 370 pages on the steam tur- 
bine. 

M. A. DeW. Howe, 87, edited the 
series of “General Sherman’s Letters 
Home,” which Scribner’s Magazine has 
been printing. 

The Philosophical Review for March 
printed “‘ The Problem of Beauty,” ad- 
dress of the president of the American 
Philosophical Association, by Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01. 

“L’Evolution de l’Arbitrage Interna- 
tional,” by T. W. Balch, ’90, noticed 
in the March Magazine (p. 554), is for 
sale by Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadel- 
phia. 

The catalogue of medals, etc., con- 
nected with medicine, which Dr. H. R. 
Storer, 50, has been compiling for the 
Amer. Jour. of Universities, has reached 
No. 2573. 

Prof. W. F. Giese, ’89, has edited for 
Heath’s Modern Language Series a 
little volume of “Selections from Dide- 
rot.” The selections, though short, give 
vivid glimpses of various sides of Dide- 
rot’s genius. 
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The Cambridge (England) University 
Press has issued “An Introduction to 
the Study of Integral Equations,” Cam- 
bridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathe- 
matical Physics, No. 10, by Prof. Max- 
ime Bocher, ’88. 

“An _ English-Chinese Lexicon of 
Medical Terms,” prepared by Dr. P. B. 
Cousland, has just been published in 
Shanghai. It is based largely upon the 
“Medical Dictionary” of Dr. G. M. 
Gould, ¢ ’74, of Philadelphia. 

“The Faith Healer,” a play in four 
acts, by William V. Moody, ’93, is issued 
in an attractive volume by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Mr. Moody’s work as a 
dramatist is reviewed elsewhere in; this 
number of the Magazine. (Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

Ellsworth Huntington, p ’02, now in- 
structor in geography at Yale, will soon 
publish, “ Asia: A Geographical Reader.” 
It describes the’ geography of Asia with 
special reference to the geographic en- 
vironment upon man. An article on Dr. 
Huntington’s exploration was printed in 
the Graduates’ Magazine. 

Ginn & Co. issue in a volume of over 
400 pages “The Texts of the Peace Con- 
ferences at The Hague, 1899 and 1907, 
with English Translation and Appendix 
of Related Documents,” edited, with an 
introduction, by James Brown Scott, ’90, 
Professor of International Law in George 
Washington University. 

Prof. W. F. Giese, ’89, of the Ro- 
mance Language Department in the 
University of Wisconsin, has compiled, 
in collaboration with C. D. Cool, an 
excellent little book of ‘Spanish Anec- 
dotes.”” The anecdotes are specially 
arranged for translation and conversa- 
tion, and should prove well adapted to 
beginners in Spanish. (D. C. Heath: 
Boston. Modern Language Series.) 

~ Ginn & Co. have issued a new edition 
of “Six Orations of Cicero,” first edited 
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by Allen & Greenough, and later re- 
vised by Prof. J. B. Greenough, ’56, and 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82. It contains 
four orations on Catiline’s conspiracy, 
the “Pro Lege Manilia,’ and ‘The 
Citizenship of Archias.” It is illustrated 
by cuts ancient and modern, as well as 
by plans and maps. (Ginn: Boston. 
Boards, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Arthur Train, ’96, has moved a little 
his point of view, in “The Butler’s 
Story,” from the field which made his 
“McAllister and His Double” so suc- 
cessful. His hero, Ridges, is an English 
butler employed in a New York pluto- 
crat’s establishment; and like the late 
Mr. Yellowplush he sets down his ex- 
periences in Cockney dialect. There 
are plenty of incidents and much of Mr. 
Train’s characteristic sarcasm. Though 
not so good as “ McAllister,” the book 
is never dull. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25.) 

Prof. George E. Woodberry, ’77, has 
practically rewritten his “Life of Edgar 
Allan Poe,” which first appeared in the 
American Men of Letters Series 25 years 
ago, and at once took rank among the 
best contributions to that series. His 
new work, timed for Poe’s centenary, is 
in two volumes, very admirably illus- 
trated, and contains much new material. 
Prof. Woodberry has had the advantage 
of a quarter of a century’s suggestions 
and addenda. The result is that he now 
produces what may well be the definitive 
biography of Poe. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2 vols., 
illustrated, $5 net.) 

Victor Morawetz, /’78, the distinguish- 
ed lawyer and authority on corporation 
law,has written a bookwhich the Harpers, 
acting for the North American Review 
Publishing Company, will shortly bring 
out under the title “The Banking and 
Currency Problem in the United States.” 
The author was until Jast autumn chair- 
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man of the board of directors of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad. 
In his forthcoming book he discusses the 
various plans for preventing the occur- 
rence of financial panics and advances 
a plan for codperation between the banks 
and the Treasury involving the estab- 
lishment of a note redemption fund, 
which would be elastic with reference to 
the uncovered notes outstanding. — 
New York Times. 

“Select Poems of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley,” edited by Prof. G. E. Wood- 
berry, ’77, is one of the most precious 
volumes of Heath’s Belles-Lettres Series. 
Prof. Woodberry’s admiration of Shelley 
is well known; so is his comprehensive 
erudition in Shelley literature. He has 
here distilled a quintessential biography 
and critical introduction which are 
worth many volumes that we could 
name. His selections include practically 
all the lyrics, and longer poems, like 
“Lines written among the Euganean 
Hills,” “ Alastor,” “‘ Epipsychidion,” and 
“*Adonais.” The notes are illuminating. 
If one desires to have the best of Shelley 
(excepting the dramas) in a volume that 
can be slipt into the pocket, a volume 
well printed and well made, he may be 
recommended to get Mr. Woodberry’s. 
(Heath: Boston. Boards, 16mo.) 

A delightful book, mellow, kindly, 
humorous, and shrewd, is “My Cran- 
ford,” by Arthur Gilman, h ’04. It con- 
tains the recollections, blended with 
recent descriptions of life in a quiet, self- 
respecting New England town. Al- 
though there are local allusions that 
point to an old-time place in New 
Hampshire, yet the general characteris- 
tics are sketched so truly that they might 
apply to any one of a hundred other 
villages which resemble it. If a stranger 
wished to know how life passes in rural 
Yank*eland, away from the cities in 
space, and from the whirling present in 
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time, he could not do better than read 
Mr. Gilman’s delightful sketches. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

We welcome the publication in a single 
volume of “Each in His Own Tongue, 
and Other Poems,” by William Herbert 
Carruth, p ’89. Probably no other 
American poem of the past 20 years, 
unless it possibly be Mr. Markham’s 
“The Man with the Hoe,” has had so 
wide a vogue as Prof. Carruth’s “ Each 
in His Own Tongue.” The reason is 
easy to see: for it expresses in simple and 
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impressive figures the modern, liberal 
view of the equivalence of all genuine 
spiritual worship. Two centuries ago 
Alexander Pope stated this view in terms 
appropriate to his time in his hymn, 
“Father of all.” A comparison of his 
hymn and Prof. Carruth’s poem would 
be instructive as to the progress of the 
Zeitgeist. Prof. Carruth’s other poems 
show that he has range and _ skill. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, $1.) 
“Birds of the Boston Public Garden, 
a Study in Migration,” by Horace W. 
Wright, ’69, will be a surprise to many 
bird-lovers, in that it shows an unex- 
pectedly large number of feathered 
visitors to what is now almost the centre 
of a large city. The number of varieties 
exceeds one hundred. Mr. Wright de- 
scribes each, with such details as to time 
and other conditions as are pertinent. 
He writes simply, for the amateur, and 
what he writes makes pleasant reading. 
His observations, although carried on in 
the Boston Public Garden, will serve 
dwellers in other cities of a similar lati- 
tude, and they ought to stimulate bird- 
study among many persons who cannot 
get into the country, but might easily 
spend some time every day in the city 
park. Excellent illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of the little volume, to 
which Mr. Bradford Torrey contributes 
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a brief introduction. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

We heartily recommend the volume of 
addresses concerning the theatre and 
democracy in America to which Percy 
MacKaye, ’97, gives the title “The Play- 
house and the Play.”” It may well be that 
a generation hence these striking papers 
will be referred to as formulating the 
principles from which a triumphant 
school of American drama has de- 
veloped. Mr. MacKaye writes fittingly. 
He writes as an expert who has already 
succeeded. He knows dramatic litera- 
ture on the one hand and the stage, 
with its practical requirements, on the 
other. And he has an earnest under- 
standing of the part which the theatre 
may, antl should, take in national de- 
velopment. Merely for their literary 
quality and stimulating ideas these es- 
says will be read with pleasure by per- 
sons whose primary interest is not the 
fortunes of the drama today. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 

**A Concordance to the Italian Poems 
of Francesco Petrarca,” now in prepara- 
tion by Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, ’91, of 
the Department of Romance Languages 
in Yale University, is to be published by 
the Oxford University Press. In style 
the book will be similar to the Concord- 
ance to Dante’s Minor Italian Works, 
published for the Dante Society in 1905 
by the same press; but the number of 
pages will be less. Since concordances 
to the complete works of Dante are now 
available or announced for speedy pub- 
lication, no other work of reference is 
more urgently needed by students of 
Italian literature and language than a 
concordance to Petrarca. It will also be 
of great use to students of English and 

. other literatures; for the importance of 
Petrarca’s influence on subsequent poets, 
both in Italy and elsewhere, can hardly 


be overestimated. In order to protect 
the publishers from possible loss, it will 
be necessary to secure a considerable 
number of preliminary subscriptions. 'To 
subscribers the book is offered at $5 a 
copy, transportation charges included. 
After publication the price will be raised. 

Dr. Gardner W. Allen, ’77, whose 
volume entitled “Our Navy and the 
Barbary Corsairs” we had occasion to 
praise some time ago, has pursued his 
studies of early American naval history, 
and now issues an equally careful study 
of “Our Naval War with France.” 
Beginning with the misunderstandings 
between our young government and the 
French, he goes on to describe the acts of 
spoliation by the French ships, the steps 
taken by Pres. Adams’s administration to 
retaliate, and the actual naval opera- 
tions of 1799 and 1800. Dr. Allen has 
also chapters on private armed vessels 
and on the spoliation claims, besides 
appendices containing a bibliography 
and collateral information. There are 
several illustrations. The work gives a 
readable and accurate account of one of 
the episodes in our early national history 
which, if not actually neglected by re- 
cent historians, has not been treated in 
such interesting detail. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) 

Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, head of 
the Department of Romance Languages 
at Harvard, has undertaken an edition 
of Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” with 
introduction and brief notes in English. 
Such a work has long been desired, and 
it is fortunate that this competent scholar 
has it in charge. The first volume, con- 
taining “Inferno” is a duodecimo of 
about 300 pages, excellently printed, 
with proper paper and clear types. 
Prof. Grandgent’s introduction gives, in 
an unusually clear summary, the essen- 
tial facts of Dante’s life, remarks on his 
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genius and a brief survey of the epic as a 
whole. A “ preliminary note” enlightens 
the reader as to Dante’s cosmogony, and 
especially as to the topography of Hell. 
Each canto is preceded by an elucidating 
“argument,” and the notes themselves, 
though very brief, are sufficient for the 
general reader. In a word, this is just 
the edition of Dante which the English- 
speaking world needs, and it is to be 
hoped that the volumes of “‘ Purgatorio” 
and “Paradiso” will appear as speedily 
as possible. (D. C. Heath & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, small 12mo, $1.25.) 
Asst. Prof. Austin Cary, of the Harvard 
Forestry Department, has written “A 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen.” It 
contains a mass of useful information in 
the shape of tables, diagrams, etc., to- 
gether with a clear statement of the 
methods employed and the principles 
involved in the survey and valuation of 
logs, standing timber, and forest land. 
- Land surveyors, scalers, cruisers, and 
others will find here information which 
they need to have with them when at 
‘ work in the woods. Students of forestry 
in schools and colleges will find the book 
particularly valuable for its clear, prac- 
tical descriptions of the best methods 
now inuse. To business men, farmers, 
and others who may be casually interested 
in timberland, the concise presentation 
of the essentials of the subject will be 
welcome. Although much of the ma- 
terial is general and may be applied any- 
where, all the special problems taken up 
are, as the title indicates, those of the 
region north of Maryland and east of the 
Dakotas, including Canada. The work 
.is divided into five parts, which deal 
‘ with land surveying, map making, log 
measurement, estimating standing tim- 
ber, ete. (For sale by the Lockwood 
Trade Journal Co. Price, $2.10.) 
The conflict in his affection for a fasci- 
nating society woman, who is his wife, 
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and for a fascinating intellectual woman, 
who is her friend, brings the hero of 
“The Spell” into just the complications 
which make the warp and woof of a 
romance. The hero, himself a dreamer, 
finds both women different in the sequel 
from what he foresaw — but that is the 
novel’s secret. W. D. Orcutt, ’94, is the 
author, and he has successfully woven 
his knowledge of contemporary Italy 
into the background of his story. This 
enables him to introduce some Italians, 
who add to its picturesqueness. (Har- 
pers: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Angelo Hall, ’91, has performed a 
pious duty in writing a memoir of his 
mother, Angeline Hall, “An Astrono- 
mer’s Wife.” It is a story that must in- 
terest not only the friends and acquaint- 
ances of Mrs. Hall and of her husband, 
the late Asaph Hall, but any persons who 
like to become acquainted with a clearly 
defined, vigorous individuality. Typical 
in many ways, too, is the story of her 
career. Mrs. Hall was a pioneer in more 
than one direction. Her intellectual 
attainments were considerable; her 
moral enthusiasms were deep and last- 
ing. (Published by Munn & Co.: 535 
N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. Boards, 
12mo, pp. 129.) 

Prof. Raymond M. Alden, p ’96, 
assistant professor of English in Stanford 
University, has prepared “‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Poetry for Students of English 
Literature.” (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) It is a concrete work. After 
devoting a chapter to definitions, Prof. 
Alden discusses succinctly the various 
large species — or shall we say genera? 
—of poetry —the epic, the lyric, the 
drama, with their subdivisions. Then he 
examines what he properly calls the 
“internal” basis of poetry, that is, the 
imagination and its functions, the claims 
of beauty and of truth, the emotional 
element and how it may be stimulated. 
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Coming to the “external” basis, Prof. 
Alden analyzes rhythm in its various 
aspects. Then he devotes the rest of his 
volume to a practical study of English 
metres, rhyme, stanzas, and other forms. 
The whole is a striking contribution to 
a subject which never grows stale, and 
never can be finally written out until 
poetry becomes petrified. That could be 
only in the twilight of the human race, 
when men had lost their capacity for 
noble living and for cherishing high 
ideals. 

It may be said without disparagement 
to the many noteworthy volumes in the 
Cambridge Edition of the Poets that 
few are more welcome than the latest — 
“Dryden,” edited by George R. Noyes, 
’94, now assistant professor of English at 
the University of California. For it has 
hitherto been impossible to possess the 
voluminous works of Dryden in less than 
many tomes, and never with such clear 
and brief, but sufficient and definitive 
annotation as that which Prof. Noyes 
furnishes. Dryden, needless to say, was 
one of those geniuses not of the first 
order who nevertheless wrote an amazing 
amount of remarkable productions which 
had an immense influence on his time, 
and, what is more important, on the 
generation which succeeded him. The 
man who influences his contemporaries 
only becomes quickly obsolete. It is the 
seed-sowers who endure. And Dryden 
was one of these. If he had never written 
poetry, he would have shone as a prose- 
man; indeed, to our thinking, he is the 
first master of modern English prose. 
Add to this that he was a born critic, 
who improved himself by acquaintance 
with the best criticisms, ancient and 
modern, up to his time, and you get an 
inkling of the man’s importance. Mr. 
Noyes has edited, with carefulest atten- 
tion to typographical precision, and 
patient collation of varying editions, 


every piece of verse known to be Dry- 
den’s, and in an appendix he reprints a 
batch of doubtful or supposititious poems. 
He does well to give also all the au- 
thor’s introductions, wherein Dryden sets 
forth his purposes, and modern readers 
can sample his vigorous prose. Notes, 
a glossary, and an index of first lines 
complete the volume, which Mr. Noyes 
himself introduces with a well-weighed 
but thoroughly appreciative biographical 
sketch. Thanks to the fine quality of 
paper and the clear type which the pub- 
lishers supply for their unrivaled 
“Cambridge Edition,” the book is very 
convenient for reading. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, large crown 
8vo, portrait, $3.) 

— Pamphlets Received. “Noah Web- 
ster’s Place among English Lexico- 
graphers,” address by F. Sturges Allen: 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield. — 
“Ut Pictura Poesis: A Historical In- 
vestigation,” by William G. Howard, 
791; reprint from Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America, xxiv, 1.— “Conservation of 
Hawaii’s Natural Resources,” Legislat- 
ive report: Board of Commissioners of 
Agriculture, Honolulu, H. I. — “Cyrus 
Hall McCormick and the Reaper,” by 
Reuben G. Thwaites: reprint from 
Proceedings of Wisconsin Hist. Soc., 
1908, pp. 234-59. — “Slavery at Gro- 
ton, Mass., in Provincial Times,” by 
Samuel A. Green, ’51: from Proceedings 
of Mass. Hist. Soc., March, 1909. — 
“Fifth Report of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Territory of Hawaii, for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908,” in large part by 
Ralph S. Hosmer, a 94; Honoiulu, H. I. 
— Harvard Astronomical Observatory, 
Circular 149, ‘Group of Red Stars in 
the Constellation Sagittarius,” by Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, s 65. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 

Amer. Historical Rev. (April.) ‘‘ Treat- 
ment of the English Catholics in the Reign 
of Elizabeth,” R. B. Merriman, ’96. 

Amer. Review of Reviews. (April.) ‘‘ Eu- 
rope’s Tariff Laws and Policies,’ F. A. 
Ogg, p "04. 

Appleton’s. (March.) ‘ The Press and 
the Professors,’’ G. S. Hall, p ’78. 

Atlantic. (Jan.) ‘*Modern Chemistry 
and Medicine,” T. W. Richards, ’86. 
(March.) ‘‘ Cavour and Bismarck,’’ W. R. 
Thayer, ’81; ‘* The Disorganization of the 
Book-Trade,”” H. Miinsterberg, A ’01; 
“A Day with Prof. Child,’ F. B. Gum- 
mere, ’75; ‘‘ Physical Science Today,”’ J. 
Trowbridge, s 65. (April.) “At the Café 
d’Orsay,” J. M. Howells, 91; “* TheSkele- 
ton in my Closet,’’ J. D. Long, ’57. (May.) 
‘The Worst Hundred Books,” S. M. 
Crothers, h °99; ‘‘ Is Immortality Desira- 
ble,” G. L. Dickinson ; ‘‘ The Spectator as 
an Advertising Medium,” L. Lewis, ’01. 

Century. (March.) ‘*Should the Gov- 
ernment Own its Embassies,’’ H. Porter, 
L.S.S. °57. (April.) “‘A. L. Lowell,” W. 
R. Thayer, ’81. 

Fortnightly Rev. (Feb.) ‘*The Beaten 
Track,’’ W. G. Brown, ’91. (March and 
April.) “‘ Cavour and Bismarck,” W. R. 
Thayer, ’81. 

Forum. (March.) ‘‘An Unlearned Les- 
son from Wagner,” F. R. Burton, ’82. 

Harper’s. (March.) ‘‘Conquering Our 
Greatest Volcano,” R. S. Dunn, ’98. 

Harvard Theological Rev. (Apr.) ‘* Cal- 
vin and Servetus,’’ E. Emerton, ’71; ‘‘ The 
Moral Justification of Religion,’ R. B. 
Perry, p ’97. 

Lippincott’s. (March.) ‘‘A Knight Er- 
rant in Broadway,’ R. S. Holland, ’00. 

Putnam’s. (March.) ‘‘ Mendelssohn and 
Chopin in 1909,’’ D. G. Mason, 95, 

Scribner’s. (March.) ‘‘ Government vs. 
Bank Issues,’ J. L. Laughlin, ’73. (April.) 
‘Valuation of Railways,’’ J. L. Laughlin, 
73. 

South Atlantic Quarterly. (April.) *‘ Mu- 
nicipal Government by Commission,’’ C, 
W. Eliot, °53. 

Univ. of Penn. Law Review. (March.) 
“Origin and Development of Legal Re- 
course against the Government in the 
United States,’’ C. C. Binney, °78. 

+ World’s Work. (May.) ‘‘ American Suc- 
cess of a Great Spanish Painter,” T, R. 
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Ybarra, ’05; ‘‘A Public School in the 
Slums that does its Job,” W. T. Talbot, 
87, 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— History of the Harvard Law School 
and of the Early Legal Conditions in 
America. By Charles Warren, ’89, of the 
Suffolk Bar. (Lewis Publishing Co.: 
New York. Leather, 3 vols., by sub- 
scription.) Of this work, the first two 
volumes contain Mr. Warren’s history, 
and the third contains a list of all the 
students in the School from its founda- 
tion. Mr. Warren has performed his 
task with thoroughness, accuracy, and 
literary skill. He has accumulated a vast 
mass of facts which, if they had been less 
clearly arranged, would have made hard 
reading. He devotes nearly 300 pages 
to his preliminary history of legal prac- 
tice and evolution in America before the 
founding of the Harvard Law School in 
1817. For the first two centuries he has 
gleaned far and wide, not only among 
Colonial and Provincial sources, but in 
the English records, and he has produced 
a chronicle at once interesting and im- 
portant. Throughout his work, he pays 
great attention to the careers of individ- 
ual lawyers and jurists, as well as to the 
development of legal education, with the 
result that he is enabled to enliven his 
pages with many personal touches. As 
soon as he reaches the opening of the 
Law School, he properly concentrates his 
attention on its affairs, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that he has ransacked to 
good purpose every available store of 
information. To the present generation 
his chapters on the early years, with his 
pen portraits of Royall, Dane, Ashmun, 
Joseph Story, and Greenleaf, and the 
physical growth of the School in quarters, 
plant, and membership, will prove most 
interesting. Next to these come the 
teachers of the Pre-Langdellian period 
— Parker, Parsons, and Washburn. 
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Nearly half of the second volume is filled 
with an account of the past 40 years. Mr. 
Warren omits nothing, so that the seeker 
for information can find here what he 
wants, whether it concern the courses of 
instruction, or the finances, the growth 
of the Law Library, the Law Clubs 
or the Alumni Association. The work 
is interspersed with many _half-tone 
illustrations, some of which lack care- 
ful finish, of portraits, buildings, and 
facsimiles. The third volume, for which 
Mr. Warren disclaims responsibility, is 
incorrectly entitled “Alumni Roll,” 
because ‘it contains the names of all 
students at the Law School, and not 
merely those of graduates. It aims to 
give a brief account of each man’s career, 
with the marking dates. We note a good 
many errors. Also, through the lack of 
judicious typography it is hard to find 
what one wants, and graduates are not 
distinguished from non-graduates. The 
Class numerals, instead of being printed 
in the headline to each page, are printed 
merely in the text, and in type so small 
that it requires careful attention to see 
the division between class and class. So 
many books of reference are made now- 
adays, and well made, that one regrets 
that an expert in typography was not 
employed on this volume: for the value 
of its contents, except where it falls short 
in accuracy, is incontestable. There is, 
indeed, nothing to take its place. The 
work as a whole will be welcome to 
lawyers, not merely Harvard bred but 
to all who are interested in the history of 
their profession, and in the lives of some 
of its most remarkable leaders and 
teachers in America. 

—A Pluralistic Universe. Hibbert 
Lectures at Manchester College on the 
Present Situation in Philosophy. By 
William James, m ’69. (Longmans: 
New York. Boards, 12mo, $1.50.) In 
this volume Prof. James amplifies his 


philosophy of Pragmatism which has 
made such a stir up and down the world 
during the past two or three years. He 
attempts to codrdinate and to systematize 
that which, in the view of his opponents, 
can never be a system. He shows his 
wonted skill in leaping from conclusion to 
conclusion, his matchless gift (among 
writers on philosophy) of literary expres- 
sion, and, it will seem to some of his 
readers, his constitutional lack of con- 
vincing ratiocination. The present 
writer, at least, does not feel that Dr. 
James has stated his argument so clearly 
as to make it intelligible “to fairly in- 
formed students of philosophy. He seems 
like an Alpine climber who appears now 
on this peak and now on the next; you 
see him clearly outlined against the sky; 
but an impenetrable bank of cloud hides 
all below the peaks themselves, and you 
cannot discover how he makes his way 
from one to the other. Never mind! 
You will not fail to be entertained by 
his renewed attack on Hegel; by the 
ease with which he crumbles the Abso- 
lute, like a piece of stale bread, in his 
hands: by the certitude with which he 
plants his feet on a new position, as if it 
were indeed a part of that very Eternal 
and Absolute, the existence of which he 
has just exploded. His enthusiasms, too, 
are unjaded, revivifying and contagious. 
Take, for example, his chapter on Berg- 
son. ‘When I read recent transcenden- 
talist literature” (he says) ““—I must 
partly except my colleague Royce! —I 
get nothing but asort of marking of time, 
champing of jaws, pawing of the ground, 
and resettling into the same attitude, 
like a weary horse in a stall with an 
empty manger. It is but turning over the 
same few threadbare categories, bringing 
the same objections, and urging the 
same answers and solutions, with never a 
new fact or a new horizon coming into 
sight. But open Bergson, and new hori- 
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zons loom on every page you read. It is 
like the breath of the morning and the 
song of birds. It tells of reality itself, in- 
stead of merely reiterating what dusty- 
minded professors have written about 
what previous professors have thought. 
Nothing in Bergson is shop-worn or at 
second hand” (p. 265.) Happy Bergson, 
say we, to have kindled such admiration 
from such a poet! For it is as poet, by 
imaginative though not by literary 
expression, that we find Dr. James per- 
petually interesting. The mere fact that 
Bergson can tell us “of reality itself” 
—a large order! — is of minor import- 
ance. In this volume, as in its predeces- 
sor, Dr. James seems to us to do a work 
of profound significance, because he 
throws down his challenge to hoary, 
traditional, stoutly established doctrines. 
He feels that there may be — nay, must 
be — ampler conclusions than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy; that dogmatists 
have said long enough: ‘‘Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther”; that the ulti- 
mates — God, the Absolute, the Infinite, 
the Eternal — conceived as abstractions, 
belong to a phantasmagoric world; that 
it behooves each of us to discover what 
is, for us, real and final. Pluralism is 
more than a phantasm — it is a possible 
alternative — and we welcome therefore 
every attempt to demonstrate its reason- 
ableness. Abstraction has had a long 
inning; it is time for subjectivity to come 
to the front again. Perhaps it may turn 
out that Mr. James’s Pluralism is the 
latest fashion in Subjectivity. 

— The Government of European Cities. 
By William Bennett Munro, p’99, Asst. 
Professor of .Government in Harvard. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50 net.) That American cities are 
badly governed is accepted as a truism. 
So our experts and reformers have been 
seeking for a decade past for examples 
abroad of good or better municipal 





government. It is hoped by borrowing 
this method from one place and that from 
another that we may put together a 
system which will serve better than any 
we now have to uplift our American 
cities. Prof. Munro’s work, which is the 
first really important one in English in 
this field, ought to do much towards en- 
lightening every American citizen who 
desires to see his town or city properly 
managed. Prof. Munro’s field is the 
government of French, Prussian, and 
English cities. His study of the first two 
fills about half of his volume, and that 
of the English cities the other half. ‘This 
is a fair proportion: because in France 
and Prussia municipal government is 
much more uniform than in England, 
where, in spite of great changes during 
the past half-century, local traditions, 
which tend towards variety, still survive. 
Prof. Munro always traces the historical 
development of a municipal system be- 
fore describing its actual operation to- 
day. He omits no detail. His explana- 
tions are clear and businesslike. And 
from time to time, by drawing parallels 
between system and system, or by 
criticizing some particular point, he lifts 
his work into the region of higher dis- 
cussion. Thus the side-lights which he 
throws on our conditions are most per- 
tinent. Mr. Munro is too sound an ob- 
server, however, to suppose that merely 
by transferring certain practices from 
Paris or Berlin or Birmingham we could 
cure the defects in New York, Phila- 
delphia or Chicago. The same mechan- 
ism will not give the same results when 
it is run by men of different training, 
experience, and skill, and especially by 
men of different aims. Prof. Munro’s 
thoroughness is not less conspicuous than 
his fairness. He has no thesis to uphold, 
only a plain statement to make. You 
feel that he is as dispassionate as an ana- 
tomist who dissects a body tissue by 
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tissue, bone by bone, joint by joint, with 
the single purpose of showing just what 
each is and what it can do. His book is 
a worthy companion to those of Prof. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, and, like those, 
it testifies to the rare excellence of 
Harvard’s Department of Government. 

— Harvard Orientai Series. Edited 
by Charles R. Lanman, Wales Professor 
of Sanskrit. Vol. XI. The Pancha- 
tantra, a Collection of Ancient Hindu 
Tales, edited by Johannes Hertel. 
(Harvard University: Cambridge. Buck- 
ram, royal 8vo, pp. 344, $1.50.) For 
over two thousand years the tales of the 
Pancha-tantra have delighted the Hindu 
heart and mind. Many of them are 
neither specifically Brahmanic nor Jaina 
nor Buddhist, but belong to the common 
stock of stories generally current in India. 
The texts of them are so various that you 
could almost say there were as many 
recensions as there were manuscripts — 
quot codices, tot textus. No philologically 
critical edition of any of them had ever 
been made. To Dr. Hertel belongs the 
merit of giving us a recension of precisely 
determined date and authorship (it was 
made in 1199 a. p. by a Jaina monk 
named Purnabhadra) and in strictly 
critical form. This text is based on five 
manuscripts of the Deccan College in 
Poona, although Dr. Hertel examined 
nearly a hundred in the course of his 
preliminaries. The typography (done 
at the Clarendon Press) is admirably 
clear, and the emboxments or emboite- 
ments of the stories (a second in the first, 
a third in the second, and even a fourth 
in the third) are shown in a most ingeni- 
ous and simple manner by vertical wavy 
lines in the margin, single or double, or 
even triple, as the case may be. The 
division of words, which is usually lack- 
. ing in a Hindu manuscript, is carried 
through in this edition, greatly for the 
benefit of the beginner. The general 
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editor prefixes an elaborate essay on the 
externals of Indian books, in which the 
word-division is defended. The argu- 
ment gives occasion for a good many 
interesting or amusing cases of mis- 
division and ambiguity among them 
GoDISNOWHERE. The text is to be fol- 
lowed by an English translation and by 
a volume on the history of these tales 
in India and Southwestern Asia and 
medieval Europe, thus bringing up to 
date that great pioneer work in Com- 
parative Literature, the Pancha-tantra 
of Theodor Benfey. 

— Shelburne Essays. V1. Studies of 
Religious Dualism. By Paul Elmer 
More, p 793. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) In his new vol- 
ume of essays, Mr. More has done well 
to assemble several which are more or 
less related in subject. Sainte-Beuve, 
indeed, printed some twenty volumes of 
Causeries, but even so, it would be more 
convenient for his readers today if his vol- 
umes had each a more specific title. Mr. 
More’s present collection includes the 
following essays: “The Forest Philoso- 
phy of India”; “The Bhagavad Gita”’; 
“Saint Augustine”; ‘‘Pascal”; “Sir 
Thomas Browne”; “Bunyan”; “ Rous- 
seau”; “Socrates”; “The Apology”; 
and “Plato.” All but the last three, 
though written independently of each 
other, and at different times, are so 
treated as to emphasize the conviction of 
dualism which has laid hold, since men 
first philosophized over good and evil, on 
many of the most religious minds. Mr. 
More has the immense advantage over 
any other literary essayist in America 
today in having a first-hand knowledge 
of the Hindu and Greek religions and 
literatures, and this enables him to draw 
striking parallels and pregnant infer- 
ences. Witness his comparisons of St. 
Augustine with earlier religionists; wit- 
ness also his analysis of Pascal (which 
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may be commended as an antidote to 
Mr. John Morley’s study). But Mr. More 
never forgets that the manner as well as 
the message of the great human spokes- 
men is to be considered; and therefore, 
in writing on Bunyan and on Rousseau, 
he gives us his estimate of their literary 
value. The essay on Rousseau is par- 
ticularly valuable, because it traces in 
sharp outlines the development to a com- 
mon origin of such contradictory systems 
as the Marxian, with its brutal crushing 
of the individual, and the Nietzschean, 
with its abominable exaltation of a few 
favored individuals. The papers on Soc- 
rates and Plato, and the translation of 
“The Apology,” we are glad to see 
brought together from the volumes in 
which they first appeared. They serve as 
touchstones by which to test Mr. More’s 
remarkable equipment as a critic. 

— The Chippendales. By Robert 
Grant, 73. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) There is 
something old-fashioned and leisurely 
about the large sweep of this story. It 
begins at the beginning, with the youth 
of the principal personages, and works 
on steadily and systematically, through 
600 closely printed pages, to a logical 
end. There are no jerks or sudden 
starts, or surprises, no intrusions of 
violently picturesque incident. It is 
written as novels were written 30 years 
ago, and not a bad way to write them 
either. Reminiscent of 30 years ago is 
the predominance of Boston, and one 
cannot help wondering whether the 
outside world will not be a little startled 
to find that Boston — Holmes’s Boston, 
Howells’s Boston — still exists. But it is 
precisely the disappearance of this ven- 
erable relic of the past that Judge Grant 
has made his theme. On the one hand 
he presents a group of typical old Boston 
figures, the Chippendales, admirably 
alive, if such people were ever alive, 
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true descendants of the sitters of Cop- 
ley, blue-blooded, thin-blooded, cold- 
blooded, looking upon their consciences 
and their manners as equally important 
and more important than anything else. 
Over against these are the innovators, in 
intention reckless, progressive, bent on 
money and Ja joie de vivre, but a little 
less successful than their opposites, be- 
cause themselves more distinctly Boston 
than perhaps their creator is quite aware. 
Just such a contrast Mr. Howells dealt 
with in “Silas Lapham,” less elaborately 
than Judge Grant, with much less in- 
stinctive sympathy and comprehension, 
but on the whole more vividly. Needless 
to say that the book is written with vigor 
and brilliancy and that all the characters 
uttersmart things. Yet even theepigrams 
have a curiously trim and well-ordered 
aspect, such as was more in vogue 30 
years ago than now. In short, it is the 
picture of an epoch, which seems more 
important to some of us than to others, 
disappearing to slow music and with 
somewhat melancholy fireworks. 

— Dragon’s Blood. By Henry Milner 
Rideout, 99. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.20 net.) This narrative 
of adventure in China has more back- 
ground than story. No one of the 
characters centres the interest and none 
has sufficient importance in himself or in 
his relation to others, to carry forward 
the reader’s attention. This accounts 
for a certain slowness, a certain lack of 
grip, even in situations of furious in- 
tensity. Yet the varied figures are 
clearly and sharply drawn, so far as they 
go, the uncouth German factor, the 
cynical, treacherous Frenchman, the 
Englishman with the rough speech and 
the gentle heart; the empty, selfish 
coquette, and the slim, dark girl, with 
quiet eyes and courage. But what is 
really original and effective is the at- 
mosphere, the close, searching, evidently 
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genuine picture of a far corner of the 
world. Since Kipling we all know India. 
And Japan is no longer strange to us. 
But the kingdom of flowers is much 
more undiscovered country. And Mr. 
Rideout paints it like an artist: no slow, 
laborious accumulation of detail, but 
quick, sharp touches, sights, sounds, 
odors, stamped vividly, unforgetably, 
landscapes and groups of figures, 
swiftly giving place to others, yet each 
alive and making an enduring impres- 
sion of its own. It is a real and great 
pleasure to roam comfortably with so 
skilful a guide. 

— Shakespeare’s Complete Sonnets. 
With Introduction and Notes by C. M. 
Walsh, ’84. (‘T. Fisher Unwin: Lon- 
don. Cloth, 12mo, 5 shillings net.) This 
is an unusually interesting and ingenious 
study in literary reconstruction. Mr. 
Walsh proposes to classify Shakespeare’s 
sonnets according to their subjects, in- 
stead of leaving them in the helter- 
skelter arrangement in which, apparently 
without design, they have come down 
to us. Whoever put the sonnets first to 
the press had no regard for their proper 
sequence: hence, the confusion apparent 
to readers ever since. Hence also much 
unnecessary mystification, much guess- 
ing as to who the persons are whom the 
poet addresses, and much torturing of 
meanings. Mr. Walsh includes not only 
the 154 sonnets commonly accepted, but 
14 others, which appear in several of the 
Plays, and ought, he insists, to have a 
place in the collection. His divisions are: 
I, ‘Early Miscellaneous Sonnets,” em- 
bracing (a) love sonnets; (b) various 
sonnets from the Plays; (c) Cupid’s 
inflaming brand; and (d) Venus and 
Adonis — 18 in all. II, “To his Fair 
Effeminate Friend, in Whom Beauty is 
Embodied,” 30 sonnets. III, “To his 
Dark Disdainful Mistress,” 10 sonnets. 
IV, “On his Loves,’ 45 sonnets. V, 


“The Dark Mistress Wooing the Fair 
Friend,” 25 sonnets. VI, “The Fair 
Friend,” 14 sonnets. VII, ‘Sonnets 
addressed to his Patron,’ 14 sonnets. 
VIII, “Late Miscellaneous Sonnets,” 
10 sonnets. In his notes, Mr. Walsh 
gives reasons for his classification, and 
elucidates the text. Whether one accepts 
all of his conclusions or not, they are 
well worth considering. Some of them 
evidently clear away long-standing ob- 
scurities. 

— The Mongols in Russia. By Jere- 
miah Curtin, ’63. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) The first half 
of this work is devoted to the pre-Mongol 
period; i.e. to the early Russia from 
the time of Novgorod under Rurik in the 
ninth century to the first appearance of 
the Mongols in the thirteenth. For the 
picture of these 400 years we are grateful, 
— though nothing in the title of the book 
led us to expect so much. But some 
writers on the Mongols in Russia would 
have reduced this copious preliminary 
chronicle of mingled strife, horror, am- 
bition, and destruction among rival prin- 
cipalities into one chapter depicting 
achievements and results philosophically 
and in due perspective. Perhaps Mr. 
Curtin, had he lived longer, would have 
given to these lengthy studies of Russian 
and Mongol that condensation, order, 
and finish which they lack. Mackenzie 
Wallace’s compact chapter on “'The 
Mongol Domination” is a fine specimen 
of the condensation we mean. Only with 
the middle of the book begins the story 
which gives its name to the entire work, 
—the coming of the terrible Mongol, 
told with graphic vividness and sim- 
plicity of style. This part of the volume 
embraces three centuries: we mourn for 
Russia’s long humiliation and heavy 
tribute under the suzerain Batus and 
Uzbegs on the Volga, and later we re- 
joice as Dmitri of Moscow gradually 
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converts the separate Russian prince- 
doms into a single state, while his victory 
over the oppressors at Kulikovo —a 
fine chapter — arouses all our enthusi- 
asm! The complications of warfare and 
politics, involving — not so much the 
Mongols as — Lithuenia, Poland, and 
Russia, are too long drawn out; only the 
minute historical student will read them. 
And yet in the reading we come upon 
narratives and reflections which we are 
glad we did not miss. And when finally 
we reach the expulsion of the Golden 
Horde and the destruction of Serai, we 
sigh with relief that Russia is free at last, 
while we too have traversed some rather 
dreary desert stretches in the book with 
just enough of charming oases to fetch 
us safely through. We must give loud 
voice to our regret that this work, as well 
as its companion and predecessor “The 
Mongols,” should go before the public — 
and what is worse, the student — with- 
out preface or footnote showing the 
sources of the narrative. The vague four 
prefatory lines might so easily have been 
amplified, by either publisher or editor, 
with the definite names of the chronicles 
— Persian, Russian, Chinese — drawn 
from by the author. What a contrast in 
this regard does Haworth’s great “His- 
tory of the Mongols” afford! Work in 
these very difficult— and increasingly 
important — fields of research should 
always be teamwork. 

— Porfirio Diaz. By Rafael de Zayas 
Enriquez. Translated by T. Quincy 
Browne, Jr., ’88. (D. Appleton & Co.: 
New York.) For the first time we have 
here presented a temperate and impar- 
tial account of the man who has changed 
Mexico from a country of chronic re- 
volution, overrun with brigands, to a 
prosperous, and in many respects pro- 
gressive country. The book is not a bio- 
graphy in the ordinary sense, though it 
gives an intimate character sketch of 
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Pres. Diaz, whom many consider the 
greatest man now living on this contin- 
ent. Its chief value lies in the discus- 
sion of the underlying principles of 
democracy, and first-hand evidence of 
the effect on the people of a highly cen- 
tralized government. At present, in 
Mexico there is nothing worthy the 
name of popular government, practically 
no bona-fide voting of any kind. The 
majority of the people are acquiescent 
and apparently glad to surrender their 
rights of citizenship into so able a hand 
as that of their perpetual president, 
whom they regard as almost a super- 
natural being. Governors of provinces, 
mayors of cities and even minor officials 
are appointed with the consent and ap- 
proval of the President; in fact, nothing 
is done without his supervision and di- 
rection, not even in the legislative and 
judicial branches. Under this system of 
autocratic bureaucracy, it is inevitable 
that there should be suppressed dis- 
content and little chance to develop 
politically the mass of the people, or 
even individual leaders. The book ends 
with the assertion that the verdict of 
history will be: “He created a Nation, 
but he destroyed a People.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be 
acknowledged in this column. Works by 
Harvard men or relating to the Univers- 
ity will be noticed or reviewed so far as is 
possible, 


The Chippendales. By Robert Grant, 
73. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

The Butler’s Story. By Arthur Train, 
96. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25.) 

The Little Gods: A Masque of the Far 
East. By Rowland Thomas, ’01. (Little, 
Brown & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.50.) 

My Cranford: A Phase of the Quiet 
Life. By Arthur Gilman, h’04. (Houghton 
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Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25 net.) 

Shelburne Essays. Studies of Religious 
Dualism. Series VI. By Paul Elmer More, 
p °93. (Putnams: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

Select Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by George E. Woodberry, ’77. 
Belles-Lettres Series. (Heath: Boston. 
Boards, 16mo.) 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden. 
Cambridge Edition. Edited by George R. 
Noyes, ’94, Asst. Professor in the Uni- 
versity of California. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, large crown 8vo, 
$3.) 

Dante’s Divina Commedia. I. Inferno. 
Modern Language Series. Edited by 
Charles H. Grandgent, ’83, (Heath: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Shakespeare’s Complete Sonnets. A new 
Arrangement, with Introduction and 
Notes. By C. M. Walsh, ’84, (T. Fisher 
Unwin: London. Cloth, 12mo, 5s.) 

The Life and Times of Anne Royall. By 
Sarah Harvey Porter. (Torch Press: Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

The Government of European Cities. By 
William Bennett Munro, p ’99, Asst. 
Professor in Harvard University. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
$2.50 net.) 

Spanish Anecdotes. Edited by W. F. 
Giese, ’89, and C. D. Cool, p ’00. (Heath: 
Boston. Boards, 16mo.) 

Selections from Diderot. By W. F. Giese, 
89. (Heath: Boston. Boards, 16mo, 50 
cents.) 

Birds of the Boston Public Garden. A 
Study in Migration. By Horace Winslow 
Wright, 69. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25.) 

Our Naval War with France. By Gard- 
ner W. Allen, ’77. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Faith Healer. A Play in Four Acts. 
By William Vanghn Moody, 93. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 
net.) 

The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By George 
E. Woodberry, ’77. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 2 vols. $5 
net.) 

The Spell. By William Dana Oreutt, 92. 


(Harpers: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.50.) 

An Astronomer’s Wife. The Biography 
of Angeline Hall. By her Son, Angelo 
Hall, 91. (Munn & Co.: Baltimore. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated.) 

Each in His Own Tongue, and Other 
Poems. By William Herbert Carruth, p 
*89, (Putnams: New York. Cloth, 16mo, 
$1.) 

An Introduction to Poetry. For Students 
of English Literature. By Raymond M. 
Alden, p ’96, Asst. Professor in Stanford 
University. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Dragon’s Blood. By Henry Milner Ride- 
out, 99, (Houghton Mifflin Co,: Boston. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.20 net.) 

The Piayhouse and the Play. And Other 
Addresses Concerning the Theatre and 
Democracy in America. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye, °97. (Macmillan : New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Six Orations of Cicero. (Allen & Green- 
ough’s Edition.) Revised by J. B. Green- 
ough, ’56, and G, L. Kittredge, ’82, with 
a Special Vocabulary by J. B. Greenough. 
(Ginn: Boston. Half leather, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25.) 

A Pluralistic Universe. Hibbert Lect- 
ures at Manchester College on the Present 
Situation in Philosophy. By William 
James, m ’69. (Longmans: New York. 
Boards, 8vo, $1.50.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* lt is requested that wedding an- 
nouncements be sent to the Editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine, in order to make 
this record more nearly complete. 


1889. Arnold Herman Knapp to Julia 
James Long, at Camden, S. C., 
April 24, 1909. 

1889. Thomas Suffern Tiler to Harriet 
Stewart Brown, at Baltimore, 
Md., April 14, 1909. 

1891. Thomas Barron to Elizabeth 
McCourt, at Saranac Lake, N.Y., 
April 15, 1909. 

1892. James Hathaway Kidder to Mrs. 
May Clark Avery, at New York, 
N. Y., April 28, 1909. 
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1893. Fred Maurice Spalding to Elise 
Alice Jecko, at Cambridge, 
March 9, 1909. 

1893. Vernon Louis Parrington to Julia 
[Rochester Williams, at Seattle, 
Wash., July 31, 1901. 

[1893.] John Gerard Louis Borgmeyer to 
Mabel Grant, at Bayonne, N. J., 
April 24, 1900. 

1893. Thomas Wayland Vaughan to 
Dorothy Quincy Upham at Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 22, 1909. 

1893. Charles Russell Sturgis to Alice 
Rathbone Bowditch, at Albany, 
N. Y., April 18, 1909. 

1893. Theodore Wesley Koch to Ger- 
trude P. Humphrey, at Lansing, 
Mich., Nov. 27, 1907. 

1895. Winthrop Laighton Maloon to 
Mary Elizabeth Cushing, at Cam- 
bridge, April 12, 1909. 

1896. Charles Henry Parker to Winifred 
Perkins Wadsworth, at Boston, 
April 28, 1909. 

1897. George Ernest Hills to Charlotte 
Elizabeth Williams, at Brookline, 
April 29, 1909. 

1898. Charles Jackson to Elizabeth 
Bethune Higginson, at New York, 
N. Y., March $1, 1909. 

1898. Frederic Tracy Hubbard to Mary 
Bessie Welling, at Cambridge, 
April 14, 1909. 

1898. James Ebenezer Norton Shaw to 
Helen Macomber Sherman, at Pro- 
vidence, R. I., April 28, 1909. 

1899. James Birch Rorer to Ethel 
Stuart Wymer, at Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 10, 1909. 

1899 Roades Fayerweather to Josephine 
Kirby-Smith, at Sewanee, Tenn., 
March 18, 1909. 

1899. Henry Horton Kimball to Edith 
Maud Hancock, at Melrose, 
April 8, 1909. 

1899. William Balch Coffin to Dorothy 


Winsor Soule, at Brookline, May 
6, 1909. 

1900. Edmund Heard to Grace Roberts, 
at Flushing, L. I., N. Y., Feb. 25, 
1909. 

1900. Manning Emery, Jr., to Elizabeth 
Francis Bowditch, at Framing- 
ham, Feb. 6, 1909. 

[1901.] Percy Corbett Browne to Mary 
Frederick Faxon, at Longwood, 
April 20, 1909. 

1901. Simon Edward Duffin to Alice 
Pauline Moran, at Dorchester, 
April 14, 1909. 

1901. Richard Ingersoll Wilby to Kath- 
erine Edward Wells, Oct. 23, 1908. 

1903. Edmund Carl Froehlich to Char- 
lotte Price Stinson, at Arlington 
Heights, Feb. 8, 1909. 

[1904.] Paulding Fosdick to Katheryn 
Yoakum, at New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 23, 1909. 

[1904.] David Lincoln Griffen to Anna 
Margery Keyser, at Jamaica, 
N. Y., Feb. 6, 1909. 

[1904.] Elie Charlier Edson to Eleanor 
Fairbrother Mann, at Providence, 
R. I., Oct. 2, 1908. 

1906. Philip Crampton Ackerman to 
Cornelia P. Puck, at Hoboken, 
N. J., June 27, 1908. 

1906. Leonard Bloomfield to Alice 
Irene Sayers, at St. Louis, Mo., 
March 18, 1909. 

[1906.] Robert Remington Borden to 
Helen Shove, at Fall River, April 
12, 1909. 

[1906.] George Henry Brainard to Ida 
Masters, at Englewood, N. J., 
Feb. 19, 1908. 

1906. Paul Whittier Carleton to Mary 
Helen Morse, at Haverhill, Sept. 1, 
1908. 

1906. Alfred Lowrey Castle to Ethelinde 
Schaefer, at Honolulu, H. I., 
Dec. 8, 1908. 

1906. George Arved Cushman to Helen 
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Hermes, at Roxbury, June 26, 
1908. 

1906. Clyde Raymond Dodge to Leslie 
Ina Young, at Haverhill, June 23, 
1908. 

1906. Hamilton Gibson to Brooke van 
Dyke, at Princeton, N. J., June 
30, 1908. 

[1906.] George David Heyman to Ju- 
liette Pollak, at Chicago, III, 
Sept. 10, 1907. 

[1906.] Dudley Rogers Howe to Ellen 
Mercer Atterbury, at Dark Har- 
bor, Me., Sept. 5, 1908. 

[1906.] Roy Wilder Johnson to Jose- 
phine Summer, at De Graff, O., 
April 24, 1909. 

[{1906.] Burton Kline to Madeleine Mes- 
singer, at Reading, Pa., May 12, 
1909. 

1906. Clarence Irving Lewis to Mabel 
Maxwell Graves, at Haverhill, 
July 1, 1907. 

1906. Clark Rogers Mandigo to Gladys 
Trene Allen, at Worcester, Dec. 31, 
1907. 

1906. Lewis Gouverneur Morris to Na- 
thalie Lorillard Bailey, at New 
York, N. Y., April 20, 1908. 

(1906.] Henry Julian Mullin to Kathryn 
Swartz, at Albany, N. Y., Aug. 3, 
1908. 

[1906.] Edmund Myers to Stella Hay- 
man, at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 
23, 1909. 

1906. Andrew Abijah Parker to Vie 
Sargeant, at Caledonia, N. D., 
Aug. 28, 1907. 

1906. George Waldo Proctor to Grace 
Jouett, at West Medford, Oct. 6, 
1908. 

1906. Archibald Waldo Roberts to 
Maude Kember, at Biddeford, 
Me., Sept. 3, 1907. 

(1906.] William Egbert Rollo to Louise 
Overbagh, at Evanston, IIl., 
Sept. 15, 1908. 
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1906. Henry Bray Sawyer to Madeline 


Weeks Barstow, at Melrose, 
April 22, 1909. 
1906. Maurice Wertheim to Alma 


Morgenthau, at New York, N. Y., 
April 15, 1909. 

. Arthur Francis Chamberlain to 

Augusta B. Barker, at West New- 

ton, Sept. 4, 1908. 

Samuel Powel to Elsa Putman, 

at Boston, April 15, 1909. 

S.B. 1898. Theodore Mitchell Hastings 
to Caroline Corties Baily, at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., Feb. 20, 1909. 

S.B. 1906. Francis Goodnow Boggs to 
Claudia Trenholm, at Orange, 
N. J., Nov. 4, 1908. 

S.B. 1906. Clifford Milburn Holland to 
Anna Coolidge Davenport, at 
Watertown, Nov. 5, 1908. 

S.B. 1906. Percy Lawrence Moses to 
Alice Greene, at Cohoes, N. Y., 
Oct. 17, 1908. 


1908. 


NECROLOGY. 

Fepruary 1 to Apri 30, 1909. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the de- 
cease of any Graduate or Temporary 
Member of any department of the Uni- 
versity is esked to send it to E. H. Wells, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass, 


Graduates. 

The College. 
1844. Tappan Eustis Francis, M.D., b. 
28 Aug., 1823, at Boston; d. at 
Brookline, 20 Mar., 1909. 
Leonard Jarvis’ Wyeth, b. 29 
Oct., 1834; d. at New York, May, 
1909. 
1858. George Washington Crosby, b. 


1854. 




















1861. 


1861. 


| 1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1869. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


. John Oakes Shaw, b. 25 Aug., 


23 Oct., 1835, at Leominster; d. 
at Newton Highlands, 14 April, 
1909. 

Joseph Emery Fiske, b. 23 Oct., 
1839, at Grantville (now Wellesley 
Hills); d. at Wellesley Hills, 22 
Feb., 1909. 

Scollay Parker, M.D., b. 25 Feb., 
1839, at Brunswick, Ga.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 29 March, 
1909. 

Jabez Nelson Trask, Div. S., b. 
19 Oct., 1831, at Freedom, Me.; 
d. at Boston, 8 March, 1909. 
Charles Eliot Furness, b. 22 July, 
1844, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Rochester, Minn., 22 Jan., 1909. 
Ebenezer Punderson Couch, b. 
at Brockton; d. at Brooklyn. 
N. Y., 15 March, 1909. 

William Abrams French, b. 3 
Oct., 1843, at Boston; d. at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., 14 April, 1909. 
Theodore Minot Clark, b. 20 
Aug., 1845, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 30 April, 1909. 

Franklin Bartlett, Ph.D. and 
A.M., b. 10 Sept., 1847, at Graf- 
ton; d. at New York, N. Y., 23 
April, 1909. 

William Tillinghast Bull, M.D., 
b. 18 May, 1849, at Newport 
R.I.; d. at Wymberly, Isle of 
Hope, Ga., 22 Feb., 1909. 
Andrew Fitz, b. 27 Sept., 1849, at 
Pepperell; d. at Salem, 6 Dec., 
1908. 

Henry Godey, b. 31 March, 1850, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 30 Jan., 1909. 
Alanson Tucker, b. 20 Apr., 1848, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, 1 May, 
1909. 

Charles Day Adams, b. 28 July, 
1850, at Worcester; d. at Marble- 
head, 28 March, 1909. 
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1874. 


1874. 


1875. 
1877. 


1877. 


1879. 
1885. 


1886. 


1886. 
1889. 


1893. 


1894. 
1899. 


1899. 
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1850, at Milton; d. at Waverley, 
13 March, 1909. 

Edward Warren Cate, LL.B., b. 
18 March, 1852, at Newton Lower 
Falls; d. at Boston, 2 Feb., 1909. 
William Gordon McMillan, LL. 
B., b. 19 Nov., 1851, at Massillon, 
O.; d. at Cleveland, O., 5 Jan., 
1909. 

Frederic Robbins Comee, b. 2 
Jan., 1854, at Fitchburg; d. at 
Boston, 15 April, 1909. 

John Kelvey Richards, b. 15 
March, 1856, at Ironton, O.; d. 
at Cincinnati, O., 1 March, 1909. 
William Austin Whiting, b. 5 
Aug., 1855, at Charlestown; d. 
at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
18 Jan., 1908. 

Waldron Bates, b. 26 Nov., 1856, 
at South Boston; d. at Monroe, 
West Va., 9 Feb., 1909. 

Charles Franklin Brandt, b. 11 
April, 1861, at Wilton, N. H.; d. 
3 Nov., 1908. 

George Rice Carpenter, b. 25 
Oct., 1863, at Bonne Esperance 
on the coast of Labrador; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 8 April, 1909. 
Hammond Lamont, b. 19 Jan., 
1864, at Monticello, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 6 May, 1909. 
Henry Russell White, b. 14 Feb., 
1847, at Boston; d. at Boston, 2 
May, 1909. 

Joseph William Carr, A.M., b. 
15 Jan., 1870, at Hampstead, 
N. H.; d. at Orono, Me., 4 March, 
1909. 

Josiah Moses Kagan, b. 29 June, 
1870, at Freehold, N. J.; d. at 
Boston, 24 March, 1909. 
William Harold Millard, b. 18 
Jan., 1877, at Waltham; d. at 
Shanghai, China, 9 March, 1909. 
Theodore Sedgwick Watson, b. 




















1909.] 


1900. 


1900. 
1903. 
1903. 
1904. 


1906. 


1908. 


1908. 


1859. 


1861. 
1862. 


1864. 


6 Nov., 1876, at Milton; d. near 
Henniker, N. H., 19 April, 1909. 
William Armstead Moale Burden, 
A.M., b. 11 July, 1877, at Troy, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 2 
Feb., 1909. 

William Jones, b. 28 March, 1872, 
at Sac and Fox Agency, Okla.; 
d. at Dumobato, P. I. in 1909. 
Alan Fay, b. 23 Oct., 1880, at 
Boston; d.at Boston,14 April,1909. 
Charles Clinton Woodside, b. 29 
Feb., 1876, at Leeds, Megantic 
Co., P. Q., Can.; d. at Worces- 
ter, 4 March, 1909. 

Henry Fairbank Rivers, b. 17 
Aug., 1883, at Milton; d. at Mil- 
ton, 8 March, 1909. 

James Mortimer Montgomery, b. 
12 Nov., 1883, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. at Kennecott, Alaska, 6 April 
1909. 

Carlton Appollonio, b. 31 Dec., 
1883, at Boston; d. at Springfield, 
O., 14 March, 1909. 

Joseph Horatio Hutchinson, b. 
12 July, 1886, at Fayette, Me.; 
d. 12 June, 1908. 


Medical School. 
Jacob Henry Barker, b. 27 Sept., 
1826, at Sheffield, N. B.; died 
at Mattawompeag, Me., 17 May, 
1907. 


. Asa Peaslee Tenney, b. 21 Sept., 


1833, at Concord, N. H.; d. at 
Kansas City, Kans., 20 March, 
1909. 

Edward Andem Whiston, b. 19 
Oct., 1838, at Roxbury; d. at 
Springfield, 23 Feb., 1909. 
Joseph Wales Clift, b. 1 Sept., 
1836, at North Marshfield; d. 2 
May, 1908. 

Nathaniel Alden Robbins, b. 
29 July, 1840, at Salem; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 16 Feb., 1909. 
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1864. 


1866. 


1869. 


1869. 


1869. 


1872. 


1877. 


1882. 


1885. 


1888. 


1898. 


1898. 


1902. 


1886. 


1893. 
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Alfred Corbett Smith, b. 7 June, 
1841, at Bathurst, N. B.; d. at 
Bathurst, N. B., in March, 1909. 
Frederick Irving Knight, b. 18 
May, 1841, at Newburyport; d. 
at Boston, 20 Feb., 1909. 

Frank Winthrop Draper, b. 25 
Feb., 1843, at Wayland; d. at 
Brookline, 19 April, 1909. 

Ammi Ruhamah Hahn, b. 19 Oct. 
1841, at Monmouth, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 30 March, 1909. 

Francis Fullam Parker, b. 2 Feb., 
1841, at Springfield, Vt.; d. at 
Chicopee, 29 Oct., 1908. 
William Bullard Cutler, b. 13 
Dec., 1847, at Holliston; d. at 
Boston, 5 March, 1909. 

John Clarence Cutter, b. 10 July, 
1851, at Warren; d. at Warren, in 
Feb., 1909. 

Allen Burdick, b. 27 June, 1859, 
at Kalamazoo, Mich.; d. at 
Dorchester, 28 March, 1909. 
Dillon Brown, b. 30 June, 1860, 
at Louisville, Ky.; d. at New York 
N. Y., 16 March, 1909. 

John James O'Connor, b. 25 
Oct., 1865, at Springfield; d. at 
Holyoke, 13 March, 1909. 
Frederic Russell Cummings, b. 
16 June, 1873, at Concord, N. H.; 
d. at Concord, N.H.,8 Aug., 1908. 
James Miller, b. 10 Oct., 1875, at 
McPherson Barracks, Ga.; d. at 
Midway Island, Pacific Ocean, 13 
May, 1906. 

George Lorimer Baker, b. 11 
March, 1874, at Boston; d. at 
East Bridgewater, 18 March, 
1909. 


Dental School. 
Henry Lauriston Upham, b. 25 
Feb., 1848, at Philipston, Me.; d. 
at Boston, 26 Feb., 1909. 
Joseph Geiger Grove, b. 29 Aug, 
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1871, at Delaware, O.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 17 Oct., 1908. 


Veterinary School. 
1896. George Francis Quinlan, d. at 


Brookline, 17 March, 1909. 


Law School. 
William Mathews, b. 28 July, 
1818, at Waterville, Me.; d. at 
Forest Hills, 14 Feb., 1909. 
Everard Moore Todd, d. near 
Smithfield, Va., 25 Sept., 1907. 
Elias Aaron Blackshere, b. at 
Mannington, West Va.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 21 Oct., 1908. 
John Winthrop Fiske, b. 1 Oct., 
1856, at Bath, Me.; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., in 1901. 


1839. 


1851. 


1870. 


1882. 


Divinity School. 

Robert Randall McLeod, b. 16 
Aug., 1841, at Westfield, Queen’s 
Co., N. S.; d. at Winthrop, 12 
Feb., 1909. 

Samuel June Barrows, b. 26 May, 
1845, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 21 April, 1909. 


1870. 


1875. 


Honorary Graduates. 
(A.M.) Caleb Benjamin Tilling- 
hast, b. 3 April, 1843, at West 
Greenwich, R. I.; d. at Boston, 
28 April, 1909. 
(LL.D.) Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
b. 19 Sept., 1835, at Mobile, Ala,; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 9 April, 
1909. 
(A.M.) Benjamin Johnson Lang, 
b. 28 Dec., 1837, at Salem; d. at 
Boston, 4 April, 1909. 


1897. 


1906. 


1908. 


Cemporary sHlembers, 


Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


[1858.] George Tolman, b. 9 Dec., 1836, 
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at Roxbury; d. at Concord, 13 
Feb., 1909. 

[1879.] Robert Church Stetson,  b. 
Feb., 1857, at Boston; d. at Pitts- 
field, 27 Feb., 1909. 

[1882.] William Bernard Waring, b. 21 
Sept., 1860, at Brooklyn; d. at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., 13 Nov., 
1908. 

[1888.] William Franklin Draper, b. 
17 Dec., 1865, at Hopedale; d. at 
Paris, France, 18 March, 1909. 

[1888 Special.] Gilman Smith Low, b. 
23 June, 1869, at Roxbury; d. 14 
Feb., 1908. 

[1898.] Allen Wardner, b. 7 Nov., 1872, 
at Windsor, Vt.; d. at Portland, 
Ore., 15 Oct., 1908. 

[1909.] William Edward Coale, b. 4 
Jan., 1887, at Jamaica Plain; d. 
at Cambridge, 1 March, 1909. 

[1910.] Joseph Brewer, b. 6 Aug., 1887, 
at Cohasset; d. at Jamaica Plain, 
21 April, 1909. 

[1910.] Stewart Douglas Robinson, b. 
19 March, 1889, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Cambridge, 21 Feb., 
1909. 

[D. S. 1876.] Oscar Berlin Braun, b. 
6 Nov., 1853, at Dover, Me.; d. 
at Washington, D. C., 25 Nov., 
1908. 

[L. S. 1854.] George Thorndike Angell, 
b. 5 June, 1823, at Southbridge; 
d. at Boston, 16 March, 1909. 

{L. S. 1870.] Edward Wheeler Van Vran- 
ken, b. at Schenectady, N. Y.; d. 
at Long Island City, N. Y., 29 
April, 1909. 

[L. S. 1900.] William Davie Whitmore, 
b. at Quincy, Tl.; d. at Hartford, 
Conn., 3 April, 1909. 

(Div. S. 1900.] Richard Lincoln Meily, 
b. 9 June, 1864, at Mechanics- 
burg, Pa.; d. in Colorado, 15 
Jan., 1909. 

(Sci. S. 1854.] Charles Harris, b. 2 Oct., 
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1832, at Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 6 May, 1909. 

(Sci. S. 1864.] William H. Whitney, b. 
1843, in Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 4 May, 1909. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


L. W. Clark is Law School Marshal 
for the Class of 1909. 

The Pasteur Medal for 1909 was 
awarded to Frank Stern, Special Stu- 
dent in Harvard College. 

Prof. F. L. Olmsted, ’94, was ap- 
pointed by Pres. Roosevelt a member 
of the National Council of Fine Arts. 

Among the features at the Harvard 
Union entertainments this spring was a 
series of practical talks on the professions. 

The Library has received from J. P. 
Morgan, Jr., 89, 86 volumes of the works 
of Thomas Hearne, an English antiqua- 
ry of the 18th century. 

The first graduate dinner of the Class 
of 1908 was held at the American House, 
Boston, on May 15; about 90 were pre- 
sent. 

Alexander Agassiz, °55, Director, of 
the University Museum, has been award- 
ed the Victoria Research Medal of the 
Geographical Society of England. 

Dr. G. A. Reisner, ’89, of the Semitic 
Department, now on leave of absence, 
has resumed the work of excavation at 
Samaria as head of the Harvard expedi- 
tion. 

During March and April Prof. Theo- 
bald Smith delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute a course of lectures on “‘ Our De- 
fense Against the Micro-organisms of 
Disease.” 

The Harvard Club of Toledo, organ- 
ized on Jan. 16, 1909, voted to contri- 
bute annually, beginning with the year 
1909-10, a scholarship of $250, to be 

awarded to a graduate of the Toledo 
High School. 


On May 13, Rev. A. C. McGiffert, of 
Union Theological Seminary, delivered 
the Dudleian Lecture on ‘‘ The Genius 
of Catholicism as Illustrated in the Con- 
troversy with Modernism.” 

Prof. P. H. Hanus was elected pre- 
sident of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, at the annual 
meeting of the society, in Chicago. He 
was also elected a member of its exec- 
utive committee for five years. 

Recent examination has shown that 
the Boylston St. bridge is in a very un- 
safe condition. It is hoped that a new 
bridge, broad and strong enough to hold 
the vast crowds that go to and from the 
Stadium, will soon be built. 

The Patria Society, organized to rouse 
patriotic and civic interests among the 
members of the University, and the Mu- 
nicipal Club, whose purpose is to study 
American cities, have recently been 
formed. 

Application blanks for tickets to Miss 
Maude Adams’s performance of Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans, which will be given 
in the Stadium under the auspices of the 
German Department on June 22, were 
sent out on May 10. The public sale will 
begin on June 7. 

The trustees and editors of the Har- 
vard Advocate will be greatly indebted if 
any members of the following classes will 
present to the sanctum their respective 
Advocate Board pictures. The missing 
classes are: ’68, ’69, ’70, 71, ’72, °73, ’77, 
90, °92, and ’94. 

At the annual meeting of the eastern 
Massachusetts section of the Classical 
Association of New England, held in 
Boston, Feb. 13, Prof. M. H. Morgan, 
*81, was elected president. He read a 
paper on “‘Cicero’s First Oration against 
Catiline.” 

Prof. A. L. Rotch, h ’91, represented 
America at the triennial meeting of the 
International Committee for Scientific 
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Aeronautics, held in the Principality of 
Monaco, April 1-6. Prof. Rotch has 
been elected an honorary member of 
the Austrian Meteorological Society. 

The Phi Beta Kappa oration will be 
delivered this year by Woodrow Wilson, 
h’07, President of Princeton University, 
and the poem by Prof. Barrett Wendell, 
"77, of the English Department. ‘The 
exercises will be held in Sanders Theatre 
on Thursday, July 1. 

Prof. A. L. Rotch, h 91, founder and 
supporter of the Blue Hill Observatory, 
which is connected with the University 
Astronomical Observatory, has appointed 
A.H. Palmer, 1G., to assume the position 
of director, from which H. H. Clayton 
has resigned. 

At Commencement, between 12.30 
and 2 p. m. there will be singing in the 
Yard by former members of the Glee 
Club. All old members are urged to be 
present and to communicate at once 
with Roger L. Scaife, ’97, at 4 Park 
Street, Boston, who has the program in 
charge. 

Prof. Bliss Perry, Professor of English 
literature, will be Harvard lecturer at the 
University of Paris for the year 1909-10. 
His predecessors were: Prof. Barrett 
Wendell, ’77, in 1904-05; Prof. G. San- 
tayana, °86, in 1905-06; Prof. A. C. 
Coolidge, ’87, in 1906-07; and Prof. G. 
P. Baker, ’87, in 1908-09. 

The Boylston Medical Prize for 1909 
was awarded to Francis Henry McCrud- 
den, S.B., M.D., for an essay entitled 
“The Quantitative Separation of Cal- 
cium and Magnesium in the Presence of 
Phosphates and Small Amounts of Iron: 
devised especially for the Analysis of 
Foods, Urine, and Feces.” 

At the Boylston Prize speaking held 
in Sanders Theatre on May 12, the two 
first prizes were awarded to F. A. Wilmot, 
10, of Boston, and H. von Kaltenborn, 
’09, of Madison, Wis. O. L. M. H. Ly- 
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ding, ’09, of Peekskill, N. Y., D. M. Os- 
borne, 09, of Auburn, N. Y., and C. R. 
Small, ’09, of Cambridge, took second 
prizes. The selections of the prize win- 
ners were as follows: F. A. Wilmot, 710, 
“The Man Without a Country,” Dr. E. E. 
Hale; H. von Kaltenborn, ’09, “Gentle- 
men, the King!” Barr; O. L. M. H. 
Lyding, ’09, ‘The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
Byron; D. M. Osborne, ’09, “Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” Wendell Phillips; C. R. 
Small, ’09, “The March of the Flag,” 
Beveridge. 

At the anniversary meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society, held 
at Philadelphia, April 22-24, Prof. G. 
L. Goodale, m ’63, delivered an address 
entitled “The Influence of Charles Dar- 
win on the Natural Sciences,” and Prof. 
A. E. Kennelly spoke on “The Linear 
Resistance between Parallel Conducting 
Cylinders.” 

The Harvard Illustrated Magazine 
for May was an “Eliot Number,” con- 
taining articles by Prof. G. H. Palmer, 
64, Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, Dean 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, Prof. F. H. Hanus, 
Pres. E. B. Craighead, Prof. E. Kiih- 
nemann, Dean George Hodges, Prof. 
W. B. Munro, p ’99, and W. R. Thayer, 
81. 

Stewart Douglas Robinson, ’10, of 
New York City, a nephew of Pres. 
Roosevelt, was killed Feb. 21, by a fall 
from a sixth-story window in Hampden 
Hall to the cement pavement below. He 
prepared for college at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., where he graduated in 
1906. This season he had been substitute 
goal on the University Hockey Team. 

At the Hotel Westminster on May 7 
the O. K. Society celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of its foundation by a din- 
ner. The first eight from 1910 were 
initiated. The graduate speakers were 
G. G. Crocker, ’64, E. S. Mansfield, ’68, 
R. S. Hall, ’72, Ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, 
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81, W. R. Thayer, 81, Prof. G. L. 
Kittredge, ’82, Prof. C. H. Grandgent, 
83, and Langdon Warner, ’03. 

A dispatch from Gales Ferry, Conn., 
dated May 7, says that the Harvard 
Crew’s quarters at Red Top have been 
robbed during the winter, beds and all 
the furnishings having disappeared. 
Only the pump and kitchen range re- 
mained when an agent of the New 
Haven Road, which owns Red ‘Top and 
leases it to the Harvard crews, went there 
to see about renovations required before 
the oarsmen came. None of the furnish- 
ings stolen belonged to Harvard men. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Association of Harvard Engineers was 
held at the Harvard Union on March 20. 
Organized a year ago with 63 charter 
members, the Association now has a 
membership of nearly 300, and this num- 
ber is rapidly increasing. Over 25 per 
cent have become life members. About 
50 members were present at the meeting. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., G. S. Rice, s’70; 
vice-presidents, B. R. Green, s ’64, J. H. 
Jennings, e °77, E. A. S. Clarke, ’84; 
sec.-treas., F. L. Kennedy, ’92; members 
of council for three years, P. W. Davis, 
93, J. F. Sanborn, s ’99. After the 
meeting the members joined with the 
undergraduate Harvard Engineering So- 
ciety in the eleventh annual dinner of 
the latter organization. J. R. Worces- 
ter, 82, presided and the speakers were: 
Dean Sabine, J. J. Myers, ’69, J. H. 
Jennings, ’77, Professors G. F. Swain 
and H. E. Clifford. M. ‘T. Rogers, ’08, 
president of the Engineering Society, 
and E. L. Lincoln, ’09, editor-in-chief of 
the Harvard Engineering Journal, re- 
sponded for the undergraduates. ‘The 
gathering was a very enthusiastic one, 
. about 150 being present. 

Dr. E. E. Southard, ’97, has been 
appointed pathologist to the Massachu- 


setts Board of Insanity, from May 1, 1909. 
The position is a new one in Massachu- 
setts. The appointee will be required 
“to visit the different institutions from 
time to time as the representative of the 
Board, with particular reference to the 
supervision of clinical, pathological, and 
research work, and, so far as possible, 
in an advisory capacity, to stimulate in- 
terest, codrdinate efforts, and promote 
the best results in this direction.” 

The Corporation on May 18, at the 
last meeting presided over by President 
Eliot, accepted the offer of Robert B. 
Bradley, ’76, to fill the gap between the 
Holworthy Gate built by the Class of 
1876 and the Meyer Gate, built by Hon. 
G. v. L. Meyer, 79, with a fence and a 
fountain in memory of Mr. Bradley’s 
son, Robert S. Bradley, Jr., 1907. This 
memorial is to be designed by Mckim, 
Mead & White, and it completes the 
fence between the Meyer Gate and the 
memorial wall of the Class of 1880. 

A memorial to the 11 Harvard men 
who died in the Spanish War will soon 
be placed in the Living Room of the 
Union. Bela L. Pratt is the sculptor. 
Through the efforts of a committee of 
Union members it is hoped that the entire 
fund will be raised from the personal 
friends of the men who died. The follow- 
ing committee is in charge of the project: 
Prof. I. N. Hollis, h 99, M. Donald, 99, 
H. S. Thompson, ’99, Henry James, 2d, 
99, L. H. Lunt, ’09. 

Under the auspices of the Cambridge 
Historical Society the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birthof Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,’29, was observed on April 27 in 
Sanders Theatre. Pres. Eliot presided, 
and addresses were made by Col. 'T’. W. 
Higginson, ’41, Dr. E. W. Emerson, ’66, 
Dr. D. W. Cheever, ’52, who wasassistant 
under Dr. Holmes when professor at the 
Medical School, and Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
h ’99. C. 'T. Copeland, ’82, read “ The 
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Last Leaf” and “The Chambered Nauti- 
lus.” Music was furnished by the Uni- 
versity Glee Club and by the Cambridge 
Latin School orchestra. Former medical 
students of Dr. Holmes were among the 
invited guests. 

The Harvard Cosmopolitan Club had 
an important dinner in the Union on 
May 12. About 130 persons were present. 
H. von Kaltenborn, ’09, presided, and in- 
troduced the following speakers: Prof. 
Eugen Kuehnemann, “‘ Germanism and 
Cosmopolitanism”’; Canon H. H. Hen- 
son, “ Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism” ; 
Baron Takahira, Japanese Ambassador, 
“Peace and Education”; Count von 
Bernsdorff, German Ambassador, “ Aca- 
demic Freedom”; President Eliot, ‘“‘ De- 
mocratic Society and Feudal Society.” 
The German Ambassador announced 
that the Emperor has conferred on Pre- 
sident Eliot the Order cf the Prussia 
Crown. 

Harvard professors have recently 
given, or are engaged to give, several 
important addresses. Prof. Bliss Perry 
spoke in Boston at the centenary of Poe, 
and at the unveiling of the monument 
to Longfellow in Washington on May 
7. Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, in Jan- 
uary gave the centennial address on Poe 
at the University of Virginia, delivered 
the ®. B. K. oration at Johns Hopkins 
on April 24; addressed the Women’s 
College of Brown University on April 
27; and will give the Commencement 
Address at the College of Charleston, 
S. C., in June. Pres. A. L. Lowell, ’77, 
delivered a special course of lectures at 
Johns Hopkins in April and will deliver 
the ®. B. K. Oration at Columbia. 

A volume of anthropological essays in 
honor of Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, was 
presented to him at a dinner in the 
Hotel Somerset on April 17. The volume 
is composed of 26 scientific papers con- 
tributed by his friends and associates. 





The dinner was in celebration of his 70th 
birthday. Prof. C. H. Toy presided. 
Prof. Franz Boas, through whose efforts 
the Festschrijt was published, presented 
the volume. President Eliot and Prof. 
A. L. Lowell represented the Univers- 
ity and spoke especially of Prof. Put- 
nam’s work in developing the Peabody 
Museum and in organizing the Division 
of Anthropology. Dr. C. S. Minot, p’78, 
spoke of the zodlogical side of Prof. 
Putnam’s work, and Dr. W J McGee 
of the anthropological side. Prof. R. B. 
Dixon, ’97, spoke of the Division of 
Anthropology under Prof. Putnam. 

At the close of Prof. W. M. Davis’s 
lectures in Berlin he followed the usual 
practice of leading a party of his students 
on an excursion from March 4 to 11 in 
order to show them in the field some of 
the land forms which had been described 
during the winter. ‘he party numbered 
22 persons, including Professors Grund 
and Uhlig of Berlin, and Prof. Oestreich 
of Utrecht, and Drs. Braun of Greifs- 
wald, Jaeger of Heideiberg, and Wolken- 
hauer of Géttingen. The points visited 
included the escarpment of the Hainleite 
near Sondershausen, the valley of the 
Werra near the picturesque old town 
of Allendorf, the lava-capped Meissner, 
the Géttingerwald, and the Hilsmulde by 
Alfeld. In spite of heavy snow, which on 
the summit of the Meissner was more 
than knee-deep, and unbroken, all de- 
tails of the excursion were successfully 
carried out. 

The New York alumni of the Law 
School, including a half-dozen assistant 
United States attorneys, dined in the 
wine-vaults of the Hotel Astor on Feb. 18. 
Among the speakers were F. W. Whit- 
ridge, Judge J. P. Clarke, E. B. Whitney, 
and Prof. J. C. Gray of the School. 
There were less than threescore men at 
the dinner, but they represented nearly 
every one of the best-known law offices in 
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New York City. Prof. Gray gave New 
York credit for having always been a 
strong supporter of the Harvard Law 
School. The new lawyer must live fru- 
gally, he said, if he is compelled to depend 
on his early practice, but success will 
come to him eventually here if it will any- 
where. He volunteered the information 
that it was possible to live on 25 cents a 
day in New York, because he has done it. 
Mr. Whitridge agreed with him, and said 
that he had also done it, but, he thought- 
fully added, not for long. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association 
held its 18th annual meeting in the new 
Lecture Hall on March 6. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., J. B. Diman, 
’96; vice-presidents, E. D. Russell, ’80, 
and A. H. Ward, ’85; sec., Prof. P. H. 
Hanus; treas.. O. B. Oakman, ’87; 
member of the executive committee, to 
serve for five years, N. H. Black, ’96; 
committee on educational progress, J. 
E. Downey, F. O. Carpenter, ’80, N. C. 
Hamblin, F. M. Leavitt, J. Mahoney, 
W. D. Parkinson, S. Sears, J. W. Wood, 
Mrs. F. F. Andrews, and Mrs. E. Brad- 
ley; delegates to the State Council of 
Education, W. H. Cushing, ’93, G. W. 
Evans, ’83, G. P. Armstrong, ’03. The 
general topic for the morning session 
was “‘ Present Educational Needs.” H. 
W. Holmes, ’03, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Progress, read an 
abstract from his report. After the din- 
ner, which was served in the Union, J. 
Lee, ’83, and F. P. Fish, ’75, continued 
the discussion on the subject of the 
morning. 

For the inauguration on Oct. 6 and 7 
of Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 77, as Pre- 
sident of the University, T. N. Perkins, 
91, Fellow of Harvard College, has been 
appointed Chief Marshal, and he, with 
. the following committee, will make the 
necessary arrangements for the inau- 
gural ceremonies: On the part of the 
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President and Fellows: C. _F . Adams, 2d, 
’88, H. L. Higginson, [’§5], H. P. Wal- 
cott, 58. On the part of the Board of 
Overseers: F. R. Appleton, 75, F. P. 
Fish, ’75, J. C. Warren, ’63. On the part 
of the Faculties of the University: J. B. 
Ames, ’68, L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, H. A. 
Christian, p 03, W. W. Fenn, ’84, E. F. 
Gay, C. H. Haskins, h’08, B.S. Hurlbut, 
’87, W. C. Sabine, p ’88, E. H. Smith, 
d’74. The University Marshal: M. H. 
Morgan, ’81. The Secretary to the Cor- 
poration: J. D. Greene, 96. The Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Alumni Association: 
E. H. Wells, ’97. 

The recent election of Mr. Taft, as 
the first Yale President of the United 
States, has called attention to the fact that 
Harvard has contributed four Presidents 
to the White House, viz.: John Adams, 
H. C. 1755, President 1801-05; John 
Quincy Adams, 1787, President 1825- 
29; Rutherford B. Hayes, LL.B. 1845, 
President 1877-81 ; and Theodore Roose- 
velt, 1880, President 1901-09. It is also 
interesting to note that Harvard has been 
the favorite resort for the sons of the 
nation’s Presidents. Thus Pres. John 
Adams, 1755, sent three sons, — John 
Quincy, who graduated in 1787, Charles 
in 1789, and Thomas Boylston in 1790. 
John Quincy Adams likewise sent three 
sons, — George Washington, 1821, John, 
1823, and Charles Francis, 1825. Pres. 
R. B. Hayes, LL.B. 1845, sent his son, 
Birchard A. Hayes, who graduated 
LL.B. in 1877. Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, has 
already had one son, Theodore, Jr., grad- 
uate in 1908; his second son, Kermit, 
is in 1912, and there are more to come. 
Pres. Lincoln sent his son, Robert T. 
Lincoln, who graduated in 1864. Pres. 
Grant sent his son, U. S. Grant, Jr., who 
graduated in 1874. Coming to the third 
generation, we find that all the four sons 
of Charles Francis Adams, 1825, grad- 
uated at Harvard: John Quincy in 1853, 
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Charles Francis, Jr., in 1856, Henry 
in 1858, and Brooks in 1870. In the 
fourth generation, the three sons of John 
Quincy Adams, 1853, are all graduates; 
George Casper in 1886; Charles Francis, 
2d, in 1888, and Arthur in 1899. Two 
sons of Charles Francis Adams, 1856, 
have also graduated: Henry and John, 
in 1898. 

— Honors for President Eliot: From 
Tulane University, the degree of LL.D.; 
from the Emperor of Japan, ‘the Order 
of the Rising Sun; from the Emperor of 
Germany, the Order of the Prussian 
Crown; from Pres. Taft, the nomination 
as Ambassador to Great Britain. 

— Class Day Tickets. The 1909 Class 
Day Committee make the following 
announcement: “Graduates may apply 
up to 6 p.m. June 12 for any part of 
15 Yard tickets at 35 cents each; 5 Sta- 
dium tickets at $1.50; and 5 Memorial 
Hall tickets at $1. Money order or 
check, with 10 cents in stamps for registry 
fee, must accompany applications. An 
additional sale will be held for Graduates 
at 50 State St., on June 23 from 9 A. M. to 
4 p. M.; at the ’77 Lodge Gate on June 
24 after the Yale Game; and at the same 
gate on Class Day Morning.” 

— The Stadium. The work of com- 
pleting the Stadium, which is now being 
carried forward under the supervision of 
Prof. I. N. Hollis, will follow in general 
the plans of the original design. A can- 
opy, which will run the whole perimeter 
of the structure, will be built over the 
highest promenade. ‘This canopy will 
have the appearance, from outside the 
Stadium, of another tier of windows, 
square in shape, in the same vertical line 
with the present lower rows. An elabo- 
rate cornice will surmount the openings. 
On this, in turn, a parapet wall will be 
constructed. In all, the new work will 
add about 20 feet to the height of the 
Stadium. From the inside the additions 
will have the appearance of a Doric colon- 
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nade of 124 circular columns with typi- 
cal Doric bases and capitals. These col- 
umns will be surmounted by heavy beams 
and a cornice. The line of columns will 
terminate at each end in a tower similar 
in plan to those now in existence. The 
roof of the canopy will be of concrete 
slabs. A fourth improvement will be the 
construction on the ground of three con- 
crete steps around the outer perimeter of 
the Stadium. The enclosure thus formed 
will be filled in until a new level has been 
established to correspond to the height 
of the steps. The work, which will not 
be complete until the first part of August, 
will be temporarily discontinued during 
Class Day week to allow the customary 
ceremonies to take place. 

— Candidates for Overseers. The 
Standing Committee on the Nomination 
of Overseers, about May 1 sent out the 
list of candidates for the Board of Over- 
seers, to be balloted on by the Alumni. 
This year at Commencement Day 
there are six vacancies on the Board to be 
filled; five for the full term of six years, 
and one for the term of two years. The 
names of the twelve candidates, from 
the list of twenty given below, receiving 
the highest number of votes on the 
postal ballot will be placed on the offi- 
cial Australian ballot for use in the elec- 
tion on Commencement Day, June 30. 
If anybody entitled to vote for Overseers 
does not receive his ballot, he should 
communicate with the Secretary of the 
Committee, Malcolm Donald, 84 State 
St., Boston, or with the Harvard 
Alumni Association, 50 State St., Boston. 
The list of the candidates follows: 

William L. Richardson, ’64, of Boston, 
Professor of Obstetrics, Emeritus, for- 
merly Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

Leverett S. Tuckerman, ’68, of Boston. 

George E. Bird, ’69, of Portland, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Maine. 

Horatio A. Lamb, ’71, of Milton. 

James F, Jackson, 73, of Brookline, 
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formerly mayor of Fall River, and chair- 
man of the Mass. Railroad Commission. 

George Wigglesworth, ’74, of Milton. 

William Farnsworth, ’77, of Dedham. 

Francis J. Swayze, ’79, of Newark, N. 
J., Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey. 

Charles G. Washburn, ’80, of Worces- 
ter, Representative in Congress of the 
Third Mass. District. 

Howard Elliott, ’81, of St. Paul, Minn., 
president of the Northern Pacific Ry. 

Joseph Lee, ’83, of Boston. 

Lawrence E, Sexton, ’84, of New York, 
Ne, 

Robert S. Gorham, ’85, of Newton. 

Oliver Ames, ’86, of North Easton. 

Henry W. Keyes, °87, of Haverhill, 
N.. oi: 

Ezra R. Thayer, ’88, of Boston. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., ’89, of New 
York, N. Y. 

Russell G. Fessenden, ’90, of Boston. 

Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, of Boston. 

J. Wells Farley, °99, of Boston, for- 
merly secretary and assistant counsel of 
the Boston Finance Commission. 


— The Mark Volume. In 1901 it was 
proposed to issue an anniversary volume 
to celebrate the completion of twenty- 
five years of successful work for the de- 
velopment of American Zodlogy by Ed- 
ward Laurens Mark, Hersey Professor of 
Anatomy at Harvard University. At a 
meeting of his students there was ap- 
pointed a committee of management con- 
sisting of the following persons: C. B. 
Davenport, Univ. of Chicago; C. H. 
Eigenmann, Univ. of Indiana; H. H. 
Field, Concilium Bibliographicum; Sei- 
taro Goto, First High School, Tokyo, 
Japan; W. A. Lacy, Northwestern Univ. ; 
G. S. Miller, U. S. National Museum; 
Margaret L. Nickerson, Univ. of Minne- 
sota; Jacob Reighard, Univ. of Michi- 
gan; W. E. Ritter, Univ. of California; 
H. B. Ward, Univ. of Nebraska. This 
committee was instructed to carry out 
the plan the details of which were sub- 
mitted in turn to an executive committee 
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consisting of Jacob Reighard, chairman, 
C. B. Davenport, and H. B. Ward, secy.- 
treas. Circular letters were sent out 
February, June, and December, 1902, 
and April and December, 1903, to all of 
Dr. Mark’s former students. The vol- 
ume was somewhat delayed by various 
matters, especially the preparation of 
illustrations which were of an unusually 
attractive type, and it was not finished 
until late in 1903. The volume con- 
tained 25 articles, and a total of 500 
pages and 36 plates. A photogravure of 
Dr. Mark was used as frontispiece and 
was followed by a congratulatory ad- 
dress signed by his students participating 
in the gift. The high character of the 
work is evidenced by the appreciative 
reviews given in Nature, Science, The 
American Naturalist, Biologisches Cen- 
tralblatt, and other journals. The Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine (13:52, Sep- 
tember, 1904) speaks of it as “‘a remark- 
able tribute, of which the whole Uni- 
versity should feel proud.” The volumes 
were all disposed of and all obligations 
of the committee met a year ago. Since 
then an auditing committee has gone 
over the detailed report submitted with 
vouchers showing the following receipts 
and expenditures given here insum- 
mary form: Received from subscriptions, 
$1341.45; from sale of volumes, $1600.97; 
$2942.42. Paid out for printing volumes 
and plates, $2380.56; for announce- 
ments, postage, express, etc., $316.15; 
for interest on loans, $161.50; for clerical 
help and sundries, $84.21 : $2942.42. The 
auditing committee, consisting of S. Hen- 
shaw, W. E. Castle, G. H. Parker, and 
H. W. Rand, reports that they have ex- 
amined the accounts and papers of 
Henry B. Ward, Treasurer, and found 
the same correct, with proper vouchers 
for all payments. With the publication 
of this formal statement the responsibil- 
ity of the committee ceases and its work 
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may be considered finally closed. — For 
the Committee, Henry B. Ward, Secy.- 
Treas. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
1908-09. 


The Annual Statement of the Treas- 
urer, C. F. Adams, 2d, 88, covers the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1908. The 
net income on general investments was 
5.05 per cent, a gain of .14 per cent over 
1906-07. The General Investments (prin- 
cipal) were valued at $17,466,576.33; 
the special investments at $2,803,416.15; 
total $20,269,992.48, as against $19,892,- 
649.92 last year. The income from in- 
vestments was $953,232.28. Gifts for 
capital account, $449,972.53; gifts for 
immediate use, $241,924.23; total gifts, 
$691,896.76. The receipts from students 
—tuition, laboratory, matriculation and 
other fees — were $693,388.18. 

This year, for the first time in the 
history of the University, administrative 
expenses and others incurred for the bene- 
fit of the University as a whole have been 
distributed amongst its departments. 
This course was determined upon by the 
President and Fellows on Feb. 11, 1907, 
when it was 

Voted, that the total net” payments 
entered in the University Table of the 
Treasurer’s Annual Statement be distrib- 
uted and tharged in the year 1907-08 and 
in each year thereafter, until further order 
of this Board, substantially in such shares 
as may be determined in each year by the 
application of the method used in a dis- 
tribution of such payments for 1904-05 
submitted to the Board by Allen Dan- 
forth, Ex-Comptroller, January 14, 1907. 
In order that notice of this change might 
be given to the departments long in ad- 
vance of its going into effect, the vote 
was drawn so as not to apply to the year 
then in progress. 

The result of the distribution of the 





above expenses this year has been to 
transfer from the University account, 
to accounts not included in the College 
and Library, payments amounting to 
$20,985.22. The combined accounts of 
the University, College and Library, after 
this distribution, show a surplus of 
$6152.44. If the distribution had not 
been made they would have shown a 
deficit of $14,832.78. 

All the other departments, except the 
Stillman Infirmary, were able to meet 
this new “University charge.” The 
Stillman Infirmary had to apply all its 
accumulated income towards meeting 
current expenses this year. Of the other 
departments, the only ones which had 
to meet the new charge from accumu- 
lated income, or from gifts, were the Di- 
vinity School, the Dental School, the 
Arnold Arboretum and the Observatory. 
The amount of the “ University charge ” 
to each department is as follows: Uni- 
versity, $24,324.13; College, $60,202.34; 
Library, $1863.44 ; Divinity School, 
$2181.92 ; Law School, $7165.07; Med- 
ical School, $5583.09; Dental School, 
$612.87; Bussey Institution, $378.72; Ar- 
nold Arboretum, $474.69; Botanic Gar- 
den and Botanical Museum, $149.93; 
Gray Herbarium, $141.66; Observatory, 
$2310.44; University Museum,$1955.21; 
Peabody Museum, $1840.57 ; Semitic 
Museum, $1796.61; Germanic Museum, 
$90.19 ; Fogg Art Museum, $2705.90 ; 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory, $238.99; 
Appleton Chapel, $6713.39 ; Phillips 
Brooks House, $1616.78 ; Hemenway 
Gymnasium, $277.45; Stillman Infirm- 
ary, $1205.35. The University charge, 
established by the vote quoted above, 
has been arrived at in each case as fol- 
lows: From the payments charged to 
the University account, and shown in the 
University Table, have been excepted 
the payments met by income specifically 
restricted to them. 
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Retiring allowances granted, by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, to persons connected 
with Harvard University; and paid 
through the Treasurer of the University, 
amounted during the year to $13,478.38. 
Retiring allowances paid from the in- 
come of the Retiring Allowance Fund, 
which was established in 1879, amounted 
to $18,504.01. With retiring allowances 
amounting to $2042.28 paid from cur- 
rent income, the total paid for this pur- 
pose was $34,024.67, as compared with 
$26,462.48 last year. This amount, 
. $34,024.67, was distributed amongst 
20 persons, 5 of whom were paid at the 
rate of $1000 or less; 8 at the rate of 
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Receipts. Payments. 

aouey oe $85,726.58 $61,552.60 
‘a 1,412,149.85 1,059,717.38 
i 67,339.19 82,865.53 
. 44,334.26 44,304.73 
° 142,140.88 120,174.83 
ere 273,339.28 230,527.46 
aera 52,775.71 21,645.65 
a ale 27,895.56 20,128.78 
a: 6 31,424.43 34,718.18 
si tee 9,924.52 9,285.25 
a. exe 153,610.32 12,660.57 
‘4 59,230.93 63,461.38 
<6 % 42,446.12 40,860.20 
° 19,860.08 18,364.01 
.-% 5 1,439.23 13,289.71 
‘ce! ie 1,885.62 1,428.15 
ee 6,322.02 5,875.08 
- © % 8,999.93 6,316.32 
te 2,577.22 2,577.22 
o 2e 1,784.52 1,705.04 
4. ek 2,218.00 2,218.00 
ee 23,884.05 24,014.67 
dy ae) Se 46,646.66 22,808.60 
ene 36,340.12 215,859.61 
"fare 632,656.00 691,995.63 
$3,186,951 .08 $2,808,354.58 
ue $2,808, 354.58 

- + $3,186,951.08 
oe 449,822.53 2,737 128.55 
ane $71,226.03 


$1500 to $2000; and 7 at the rate of 
$2625 to $3333. During the year one of 
the above persons died, and 5 received re- 
tiring allowances for the first time. Of 
the entire number, 15 began to receive 
retiring allowances during the last 5 years, 

4 during the preceding 5 years, and 1 
14 years ago. 


PRESIDENTS OF UNIVERSITIES, 


COLLEGES, AND TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
HOLDING DEGREES IN HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Arizona. Tucson, University of Ari- 
zona, President: Kendric Charles Bab- 
cock, Litt.B. (Univ. of Minnesota) 1889, 
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A.M. (Harvard) 1895, Ph.D. (cbid.) 
1896. 

Cororapo. Golden, Colorado School 
of Mines, President: Victor Clifton Al- 
derson, A.B. (Harvard) 1885, $.D. (Ar- 
mour Inst. of Tech.) 1903, S.D. Hon. 
(Beloit) 1903. 

Districr or Cotumsia. Washington, 
American University, President: Frank- 
lin Elmer Ellsworth Hamilton, A.B. 
(Harvard) 1887, S.T.B. (Boston Univ.) 
1892, Ph.D. (ibid.) 1899, LL.D. (Wash- 
ington Univ., St. Louis) 1904. 

Fioripa. De Land, John B. Stetson 
University, President: Lincoln Hulley, 
A.B. (Bucknell Univ.) 1888, A.B. (Harv- 
ard) 1889, A.M. (Bucknell Univ.) 1895, 
Ph.D. (Univ. of Chicago) 1895, Litt.D. 
(Stetson Univ.) 1907. 

Fuoripa. Gainesville, University of 
Florida, President: Andrew Sledd, A.M. 
(Randolph-Macon Coll.) 1894, A.M. 
(Harvard) 1896, Ph.D. (Yale) 1903, 
LL.D. (Univ. of South Carolina) 1903. 

Iuurnots. Lebanon, McKendree Col- 
lege, President: McKendree Hypes 
Chamberlin, A.B. (McKendree Coll.) 
1859. LL.B. (Harvard) 1861. 

Iuurnors. Lincoln, Lincoln College, 
President: James Henry McMurray, 
A.B. (Oberlin) 1897, A.M. (Harvard) 
1901. 

Inp1ana. Goshen, Goshen College, 
President: Noah Ebersole Byers, S.B. 
(Northwestern Univ.) 1898, A.M. 
(Harvard) 1903. 

Inpiana. Indianapolis, Butler Col- 
lege, President: Thomas Carr Howe, 
Ph.B. (Butler Coll.) 1889, A.M. (zbid.) 
1893, A.M. (Harvard) 1897, Ph.D. 
(tbid.) 1899. 

Marne. Brunswick, Bowdoin College, 
President: William De Witt Hyde, A.B. 
(Harvard) 1879, (Andover Theol. Sem.) 
1882, S.T.D. (Harvard) 1886, LL.D. 
(Syracuse) 1897. 

MassacuusErts. Cambridge, Har- 





vard University, President: Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, A.B. (Harvard) 1853, A.M. 
(ibid.) 1856, LL.D. (Williams) 1869, 
LL.D. (Coll. of New Jersey) 1869, LLD. 
(Yale) 1870, LL.D. (Johns Hopkins) 
1902. 

Massacuusetts. Cambridge, Rad- 
cliffe College, President: Le Baron Rus- 
sell Briggs, A.B. (Harvard) 1875, A.M. 
(tbid.) 1882, LL.D. (zbid.) 1900, LL.D. 
(Western Reserve Univ.) 1906, Litt.D. 
(Lafayette Coll.) 1907. 

MassacuusEtts. Worcester, Clark 
University, President: Granville Stanley 
Hall, A.B. (Williams) 1867, A.M. (zbid.) 
1871, (Union Theol. Sem., N. Y.) 1871, 
Ph.D. (Harvard) 1878, LL.D. (Univ. of 
Michigan) 1887, LL.D. (Williams) 1888, 
LL.D. (Johns Hopkins) 1902. 

Miynesora. St. Paul, Hamline Uni- 
versity, President: George Herbert 
Bridgman, A.B. (Darmouth) 1876, M.D. 
(Harvard) 1881. 

Missourr. St. Louis, Washington 
University, Chancellor: David Franklin 
Houston, A.B. (Univ. of South Carolina) 
1887, A.M. (Harvard) 1892, LL.D. 
(Tulane Univ.) 1903, LL.D. (Univ. of 
Wisconsin) 1906. 

Montana. Missoula, University of 
Montana, President: Clyde Augustus 
Duniway, A.B. (Cornell) 1892, A.M. 
(Harvard) 1894, Ph.D. (zbid.) 1897. 

New York. Brooklyn, Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Director: Franklin 
William Hooper, A.B. (Harvard) 1875, 
A.M. Hon. (ibid.) 1897. 

New York. Brooklyn, Polytechnic 
Institute, President: Fred Washington 
Atkinson, A.B. (Harvard) 1890, Ph.D. 
(Letpsic) 1893. 

Norto Carouma. Elon College, 
Elon College, President: Emmet Leoni- 
das Moffitt, A.B. (Trinity Coll., N.C.) 
1889, A.M. (bid) 1891, A.M. (Harvard) 
1893. 

Outro. Cleveland, Adelbert College, 
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Western Reserve University, President: 
Charles Franklin Thwing, A.B. (Harv- 
ard) 1876, (Andover Theol. Sem.) 1879, 
S.T.D. (Chicago Theol. Sem.) 1888, 
LL.D. (Marietta) 1894, LL.D. (Illi- 
nois Coll.) 1894, LL.D. (Washington 
and Jefferson Coll., Pa.) 1902, LL.D. 
(Waynesburg Coll., Pa. ) 1903. 

Onto. Oberlin, Oberlin College, Pres- 
ident: Henry Churchill King, A.B. 
(Oberlin) 1879, S.T.B. (zbid.) 1882, A.M. 
(Harvard) 1883, 8.T.D. (Oberlin) 1897, 
S.T.D. (Western Reserve Univ.) 1901, 
S.T.D. (Yale) 1904. 

Orecon. Albany, Albany College, 
President: Charles Melvis Crooks, A.B. 
(Ohio State Univ.) 1892, S.T.B. (Harv- 
ard) 1896. 

Orecon. Eugene, University of Ore- 
gon, President: Prince Lucian Campbell, 
A.B. (Christian Coll., Monmouth, Ore.) 
1879, A.B. (Harvard) 1886. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Beaver Falls, Geneva 
College, President: William Henry 
George, A.B. (Geneva Coll.) 1900, A.B. 
(Harvard) 1902, A.M. (Princeton) 1906. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Haverford, Haver- 
ford College, President: Isaac Sharpless 
S.B. (Harvard) 1873, §.D. Hon. (Univ. 
of Pennsylvania) 1883, LL.D. (Swarth- 
more) 1889, L.H.D. (Hobart, N.Y.) 
1903. 

Texas. Austin, University of Texas, 
President: Sidney Edward Mezes, S.B. 
(Univ. of California) 1884, A.B. (Harv- 
ard) 1890, A.M. (zbid.) 1891, Ph.D. 
(ibid.) 1893. 

Uran. Logan, Utah Agricultural 
College, President: John Andreas Widt- 
soe, §.B. (Harvard) 1894, Ph.D. (Got- 
tingen) 1899. 

WasuincTton. Pullman, Washington 
State Agricultural College, President: 
Enoch Albert Bryan, A.B. (Indiana 
. Univ.) 1878, A.M. (ibid.) 1884, A.M. 
(Harvard) 1893. 


Recognition 
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Hawau. Honolulu, Oahu College, 
President: Arthur Floyd Griffiths, Ph.B. 
(St. Lawrence, N. Y.) 1897, A.M. (ibid.) 
1899, A.B. (Harvard) 1899. 

PutuippinE Istanps. Manila, Liceo 
College de Manila, School of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, Director: José 
Petronio Katigbak, S.B. (Harvard) 
1904. 

Canapa. New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, University of New Brunswick, 
Chancellor: Cecil Charles Jones, A.B. 
(Univ. of New Brunswick) 1897, A.B. 
(Harvard) 1898, Ph.D. Hon. (Univ. of 
New Brunswick) 1902. 


RECOGNITION TO SCHOLARS. 


How far it is possible in this country 
to give high scholars public recognition, 
or even to interest the public in them, 
may well. be questioned. Our annual 
meeting in their honor attracts parents, 
schoolmasters, and stray members of the 
Governing Boards. Last year it rose to 
public importance because of the shock 
administered to local and national pride 
by Mr. Wister’s address; but up to that 
time it had been thinly attended and 
lukewarm. The reception at which our 
best undergraduate scholars meet in 
Boston the most distinguished men avail- 
able has been successful from the first. 
A modest decoration worn at academic 
ceremonies may do something. Yet the 
scholar’s reward must forever be as dif- 
ferent from the athlete’s as the essayist’s 
is from the demagogue’s. People who 
make the stock comparison between ath- 
lete and scholar overlook the conspicu- 
ous truth that what an athlete does may 
be seen and in great part comprehended 
by thirty thousand persons at once. The 
really powerful and oppressive contrast 
is the contrast between the position of 
Honor men at English universities and 
that of high undergraduate scholars at 
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our own. Not that the Honor men have 
the public notoriety of athletes; what 
they have is the recognition and approval 
of university leaders, past and present, 
of the intellectual aristocracy of their 
country. The failure of our high scholars 
to win this reward may mean inferiority 
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in them or in our methods of testing and 
choosing them; it may mean inferiority 
in our intellectual leaders; it may mean 
difference in area, population, and social 
conditions between America and Eng- 
land. 

Dean Briggs (in Annual Report). 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS, 1900-09. 
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THE A.B. IN THREE YEARS. 


tific School; but in 1907-08 the Senior 
Class was smaller than in the preceding 


A table which for several years past year. The present year the Class has 











has appeared in this report has shown a 
Senior Class almost steadily decreasing 
in numbers. In 1906-07 the tendency 
was temporarily checked by the transfer- 
ence to Harvard College of students for- 
merly registered in the Lawrence Scien- 


again swelled in numbers. From these 
temporary checks, however, it would be 
fallacious to argue that there is any real 
movement away from the tendency to- 
ward a three years’ degree as the normal 
type. Even the present totals are artifi- 
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cially swelled: a number of men of ability 
who have completed, or who could easily 
complete, the requirements for their de- 
grees at the end of three years, register 
each year as Seniors in the College, rather 
than as members of a graduate school, in 
order to enjoy the larger scholarships 
which are there available for them, 
choosing greater freedom from financial 
anxiety, rather than the higher degree 
obtainable for a year of graduate work; 
likewise a few athletes, desiring to be eli- 
gible for another year of intercollegiate 
contests, make the same choice. An 
examination of the records of the 353 
Seniors in 1908-09 shows that 14 have 
already completed the requirements for 
their degrees, and that 129 could so ar- 
range their work as to complete the re- 
quirements at the middle of the year, — 
that is, that of the 353 Seniors 143 lack at 
most not more than three courses. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE. 


Workcomplete . ......s: 4 
One half-course todo . . .... 9 
Two half-coursestodo ..... Il 
Three half-coursestodo . . . . . 18 
Four half-coursestodo .... . 22 
Five half-coursestodo .... . 29 
Six half-courses todo, .... + 40 

143 


(In the graduate schools were registered 
on leave of absence four students who 
needed a half-course. These should be 
added to the number of Seniors and to 
the number of students able to complete 
the requirements at the middle of the 
year.) 


Registered in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, one half-course 
MMOL s ss soe se ow es eo 8 

Registered in the Divinity School, one 
half-coursetodo ....... 41 

Registered in the Medical School, one 
half-coursetodo ... ee ee 


In view of this manifest tendency of so 
large a number to complete their work in 
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three or three and a half years, and es- 
pecially in view of the establishment of 
the two new graduate schools of applied 
science and of business, thus fully and 
symmetrically rounding the graduate in- 
struction of the University, the Faculty 
may well consider whether the time is 
not ripe for a thorough overhauling of 
the terms on which a Bachelor’s degree 
is granted, — whether the hour has not 
come for the establishment of the three 
years’ degree for all undergraduates. 
Whether a three years’ course is prefer- 
able to a four is debatable; but most will 
agree that a clean-cut undergraduate 
three years’ course is better than the pre- 
sent confusion. Sentimentally the loss of 
the Senior year (the Sophomore would in 
all probability be the one to disappear) is 
to be regretted; but it is by no means to 
be assumed that the establishment of the 
three years’ degree means the elimination 
of a fourth year of training. For the gen- 
ial loafer, the man who wants a degree, 
but gives little thought to an education, 
valuable as may be the contact between 
his back and the bricks of the College 
(and that it is valuable his career after 
leaving College shows unquestionably), 
three years of idling, of just meeting the 
low standard that the Faculty mistakenly 
denominates “satisfactory,” are quite 
enough, — some may think them too 
many. The three years’ course would 
send most men of this class into real 
work a year earlier than at present, and 
at an age when a year means much. Any 
of these who elected to stay for a fourth 
year would benefit almost incalculably, 
as do the really serious students, by the 
more stimulating atmosphere of a gradu- 
ate school and the clearer vision of its 
students; the mere act of choosing forces 
a parting with old standards and satisfac- 
tions. To the average undergraduate the 
future is dim and misty — real life and 
work are immeasurably far away; the 
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graduate student sees clearly an opportu- 
nity all too short fitly to prepare himself 
for his calling. 

That the present standard of work “to 
pass” is low, the investigations of the 
Committee on Improving Instruction 
clearly showed; undergraduates of today 
almost without exception frankly ad- 
mit it. To obtain the necessary number 
of “grades above D” (the “requisite 
number of C’s” is the common phrase) 
requires almost no steady, and only 
briefly concentrated labor; nowhere ex- 
cept in a college would the work which 
produces “the requisite number of C’s,” 
the so-called “satisfactory” record, be 
tolerated from youths of equal age and 
endowment — nowhere else where young 
men are supposed to be seriously at work 
is so low a standard in quality endured. 
Nevertheless, although any student of 
fair ability can easily meet the present 
requirement in three years (even the boy 
of mediocre talent can do the work with- 
out a strain that will for a moment en- 
danger his health or shut him off from 
friendships and play), the present re- 
quirement of 17 courses is ill suited to 
three years. Of these 17 courses, two, 
prescribed for the majority, English com- 
position and a modern foreign language, 
belong properly in the secondary school. 
Even, however, should it be necessary to 
prescribe and maintain these courses in 
the College it may well be asked whether 
a smaller number of courses and a much 
higher standard of work will not give a 
better education. Seventeen courses in 
three college years mean (unless a stu- 
dent works in the Summer School, choos- 
ing from a limited number of courses — 
too often merely for the sake of scoring 
something towards a degree) at best a 
rate of six courses for at least one year 
and five and a half for each of his remain- 
ing two years. The result is dispersion in 
place of concentration of effort. Ex- 


perience has shown clearly that, although 
almost every student can pass in six 
courses with the grades necessary for 
promotion, practically none who take six 
have time really to master them and to do 
the work that is equally, perhaps more, 
important — the reading and the inves- 
tigation inspired by lectures and pre- 
scribed reading, work which has no di- 
rect bearing on the examinations or 
grades, but whose value in producing a 
truly educated man cannot be overesti- 
mated. In view, therefore, of these con- 
ditions and the great resort to the three 
years’ course, the Faculty may well con- 
sider whether a three years’ degree 
based upon five courses a year, with a 
much higher requirement as regards 
quality of work, would not educationally 
produce far better results than the pre- 
sent system. B. S. Hurlbut, 87, 
Dean of Harvard College, Ann. Rep. 


ORIGIN OF THE PORCELLIAN 
CLUB.! 


At the Stated Meeting of the Society 
in March, 1899, I had the privilege of 
exhibiting to the members a miniature on 
ivory of the Rev. Dr. Joseph McKean, 
for nine years Boylston Professor of Rhe- 
toric and Oratory in Harvard College. 
A few days after the meeting I received 
a call from Mr. Francis Randall Apple- 
ton (H. C. 1875), who told me he had 
long been seeking this miniature, and 
asked leave to copy it. This permission 
I readily got for him, and a life-size por- 
trait in oil was painted by Mr. Joseph 
de Camp at the charge of Mr. Appleton 
who, with characteristic generosity, gave 
it to the Porcellian Club, of which Pro- 


1 Through the courtesy of Henry H. 
Edes, h ’06, the Graduates’ Magazine is 
permitted to reprint the following paper 
from the Transactions of the Colonial Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts. — Ep. 
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fessor McKean was the second Grand 
Marshal (1794 to 1798)... . 

At a dinner-party which I attended 
last week, my hostess told me she had 
just been examining some old family 
papers which had come to her by inher- 
itance, and that among them she had 
found a letter written in 1799 by her 
grandfather to his younger brother, in 
which he gave an account of the origin 
of the Porcellian Club. I expressed the 
hope that I might be allowed to see this 
interesting paper; and after dinner my 
wish was not only gratified, but permis- 
sion was given me to bring it here this 
afternoon and to print it in our Transac- 
tions. It is also my privilege to exhibit 
the original portrait of the writer of this 
letter, who was a member of the Porcel- 
lian Club, into which he was initiated as 
early as 1793, — two years after the Club 
was formed. His younger brother was 
initiated in 1799, the same year in which 
this letter was written. 

This account of the origin of the Club 
varies from any which I have seen,’ and 
is especially valuable since it was written, 
only eight years after the Club was 
formed, by one of its early members who, 
graduating in the Class of 1795, was a 
Freshman when the events of which he 
writes occurred, and must have known 
the facts in the case. The most interest- 
ing single statement is of the place in 
Cambridge where the dinner was served 
at which it was determined to form a 
permanent organization. This place has 
been fully identified. The writer makes 
one palpable error,— where he places the 
date of this dinner “about two years 
before I graduated.” He undoubtedly 
intended to say initiated instead of 
graduated, which would accord with the 
known facts; and his error is easily ex- 


1 The account in the Harvard Magazine 
(1864), x, 270, 271, is amusing but improb- 
able. 


plained by the fact, which for the mo- 
ment he may have forgotten, that initia- 
tion to the Club then occurred two years 
before graduation. 

Our late associate Dr. James R. Chad- 
wick is authority for the statement that 
after holding the most exalted office in 
the gift of the Porcellian Club, Professor 
McKean attempted its disruption on ac- 
count of the conviviality of its members. 
Color is given to this statement by the 
fact that Dr. McKean subsequently be- 
came the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance,’ and by some passages in the 
letter I am about to communicate, which 
was written, it should be remembered, 
when the accepted standards of hospi- 
tality and conviviality were quite differ- 
ent from those of today. Whatever may 
have been the short-comings or excesses 
of some members of the Club in the early 
days of its history, the uniformly high 
character and distinction of its personnel 
from the beginning furnishes the reason 
why the alleged attempt of Dr. McKean, 
if made, failed of success. 

It only remains for me to say a word 
as to the writer of this letter and his 
brother, who were sixth in descent from 
James Kent of Ipswich and Newbury, 
brother of Richard Kent, Jr., of Kent’s 
Island, and sons of Joseph and Jane 
(Moody) Kent of Newburyport. 

The Hon. Amos Kent was born 
16 October, 1774, on Kent’s Island; 
married 27 November, 1799, Abigail, 
daughter of the Hon. Joshua Atherton 
of Amherst, New Hampshire; had a 
large family, and died 18 June, 1824, at 
Chester, New Hampshire. He read law 
in the office of the Hon. William Gordon, 
Attorney-General of New Hampshire; 
was regarded as a well-read lawyer; was 
chosen to the State Senate; “was an en- 


1 Sprague, ‘Annals of the American 
Pulpit ’’ (1866), ii, 417. 
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thusiastic patron and an officer of agri- 
cultural societies, state and county” ; 
and was possessed of mental powers 
“naturally strong and discriminating.” 
His brother-in-law, the Hon. Charles 
Humphrey Atherton (H. C. 1794), a 
classmate of Professor McKean, was an 
early member of the Porcellian Club, a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa, and in 
later years a member of Congress from 
New Hampshire. 

Moody Kent was also born at Kent’s 
Island 22 April, 1779. He graduated at 
Harvard in the Class of 1801, was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa, and Presi- 
dent of the Hasty Pudding Club. Like 
his brother Amos, he went to New 
Hampshire and entered the profession of 
law, in which he took good rank and ac- 
cumulated what was then regarded as a 
large property, two thirds of which he 
bequeathed to the New Hampshire Asy- 
lum for the Insane. He died, unmarried, 
at Pittsfield, New Hampshire, 1 Febru- 
ary, 1866, at the age of 89. 

The text of the letter follows. 


CnesTEr July 6% 1799. 

I must beg pardon, my dear brother, for 
neglecting to answer yours of the 5” of 
June untill this time. Absence from my 
office & business when at home have 
hitherto prevented me. You tell me you 
have lately been invited to become a mem- 
ber of the porcelian, or pig club & request 
my opinion of it, & whether it would be 
eligible to join it. The history of the club 
is short, & I will endeavor to give you 
a short sketch of {t. About two years be- 
fore'I graduated a number of persons were 
dining together on saturday afternoon, 
at a public house then kept by a M' Moore. 
After the bottle had cireulated pretty 
lively a few hours, it was proposed, that 
there should be another meeting of the 


1 Abel Moore was an innholder in Bos- 
ton several years, and afterward kept a 
tavern at the corner of North (now Mas- 
sachusetts) Avenue and Holmes Place. 
He died 2 January, 1794, aged 39 (Paige, 
‘History of Cambridge,” p. 612). 





same persons, at the same place, to dine 
upon the same kind of food, which was 
roast pig, in a month from that time. It 
was immediately agreed to, nemine con- 
tradicente, & another meeting was accord- 
ingly held. At this second meeting, it 
appears some of the persons had thought 
of establishing a convivial club, for the 
purposes of eating & drinking, and when 
the glass had been round sufficiently 
often it was proposed; every one pre- 
sent instantly joined heartily in the mea- 
sure & a constitution & some few laws 
were soon after drawn up, by a committee 
chosen for the purpose. Additional mem- 
bers were invited by permission of the 
club & the society was thus established. 
The professed object of the club, so long 
as I was amember of it was enjoyment, & 
that kind of enjoyment to be derived from 
eating & drinking was the principal. It is 
pretended you know in all such cases, that 
the company of our friends is the principal 
inducement to such meetings. [have been 
led however to doubt the truth of such a 
pretention, since I have seldom, at college, 
found a number of friends much delighted 
with each other, for any length of time, 
without the aid of the bottle. It is un- 
doubtedly, very proper that wine should 
be introduced on such occasions, as it adds 
much to conviviality & to the sprightli- 
ness of conversation, it unbends the mind 
from labor, & gives it the same relaxation 
which rest does to the labourer’s body. 
What I would warn you against, in such 
cases, is excess, never suffer yourself in 
any case whatever to drink so deeply as to 
lose your reason in any degree whatever. 
I was perhaps, particularly fortunate, in 
this respect through the whole of my col- 
lege life, tho’ I must confess it was more 
[owing] to the strength of my head, than 
to any restraining power or to any pru- 
dential motives. Yet in some instances 
my foolish ambition carried me to such 
excess, as to make cause for long & bit- 
ter repentance. There is no species of im- 
prudence whatever, but what a drunken 
man may be led into, & depend upon it, 
he will always find persons enough in col- 
lege, to take him by the hand upon such 
occasions, & lead him forth upon their 
business, & to answer particular purposes 
of their own, without regarding the conse- 
quencestohim. A man in this situation is 
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doubly a slave, first to rum & then to the 
first designing person who pleases to make 
use of him. 

In giving you the history of the pig club 
I have considerably digressed, I will how- 
ever return to the subject. You ask me 
whether it would be desirable to join it. 
My opinion is this of all college societies. 
The society itself is not to be so much con- 
sidered, as the persons who belong to the 
society. I would advise you to join every 
one to which you are invited, where the 
persons belonging to it are such as you 
would be pleased to associate with, I 
would join no other. You ought to be par- 
ticularly on your guard, how you express 
an opinion of any society, whether you 
belong to it or not, you will make a great 
many enemies, by the least freedom of 
opinion in such cases. I shall expect you 
to make me a visit in the course of this 
month, if your conveniency will admit of 
it, I beg you not to disappoint me. Bring 
your Chum with you, if he would take 
pleasure in such a party. 

In haste your affectionate brother 


Amos KEntT 
Ms Moopy Kent 


[Addressed] 
M' Moody Kent 
Student at Harvard College 
To be left with M* Joseph 
Kent! NewburyPort. 
[Filed] 
July 6% 1799 — No. 9. 
Amos Kent 
His Apology — Porcell.Club — 
Its Hist. & Character. Drinking 
— His Adv about Coll . Clubs &c 
Dangers of excess &c He invites 
me & Parsons ? to visit Chester. 


Herbert H. Edes, h ’06. 


Cambridge 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S INAUGU- 
RATION. 


The 19th of May marked the 40th 
anniversary of the election of Dr. Charles 
William Eliot to be President of Har- 


1 Joseph Kent of Newburyport was 
born 20 May, 1741, and died 19 July, 
1802. He was the father of Amos and 
Moody Kent. 

2 Charles Chauncy Parsons (H. C. 1801). 


vard College. On the 19th of May, 1869, 
his choice as President was confirmed 
by the Overseers. From that day dates 
his presidency, though he was not inaugu- 
rated until the 19th of October following. 
President Eliot has selected the 19th inst. 
as the date for the relinquishment of his 
presidential duties, marking an even 40 
years. 

We must go to records (says a writer 
in the Boston Transcript), to contem- 
porary accounts, to realize what man- 
ner of ceremonies attended the “‘induc- 
tion into office” of Dr. Eliot at the First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
Oct. 19, 1869. Reference to these au- 
thorities suggests that, while 1869 may 
not have been in the era of small things, 
it was of the time when Harvard had a 
domestic interest to all Massachusetts, 
and was so familiar to the people of the 
State that the inauguration of a president 
had something of a homely nature to it, 
a function which the community was 
prepared to observe in an orderly manner, 
befitting its presence at a great seat of 
learning. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find that the newspapers of the 
day, while printing the celebrated inaugu- 
ral address, some in its entirety and others 
in liberal excerpts, did not devote much 
space, according to present standards, 
to the exercises themselves. It was the 
custom of the press then to treat the af- 
fairs of Harvard College in a grave and 
reverend manner, the “College,” as 
many still affectionately called it, being 
almost as awe-inspiring as the Supreme 
Judicial Court itself. Time was when its 
“Commencement” was almost a State 
holiday, when it was a small college, 
more easily to be taken to the heart of 
Massachusetts, and even in 1869 this 
sentiment was strong with the community 
and the press. Harvard was something 
apart, yet very near. As we read the con- 
temporary accounts of the inauguration 
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we are impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion to those who chronicled it, 
and also by its being a local event in their 
eyes, which did not detect its significance 
to the whole future of American educa- 
tion. 

The day was cool even for waning Oc- 
tober, and a trifle overcast. There was a 
procession of which the late Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, 44, was marshal, which formed, 
or was directed to form, at Gore Hall, 
whence it proceeded to the First Congre- 
gational Church. It included all the 
components of a Harvard procession, the 
undergraduates following the Chief Mar- 
shal, and the alumni bringing up the rear. 
Between were to be found representatives 
of the State and nation, invited guests, 
and as a special compliment to the Pre- 
sident and in recognition of his profes- 
sorial services therein, “the government 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology,” then comparatively young. Al- 
though there were men of military ex- 
perience on Marshal Saltonstall’s staff, 
no attempt was made to restrict that free- 
dom of action dear to the scholarly mind. 
The alumni disregarded classes, and 
proceeded as they would, “ Professor 
Lowell,” who was a Harvard alumnus, 
walking arm-in-arm with “Professor 
Longfellow,” who was not. The church 
being reached, there was, to judge from 
contemporary accounts, some delay in 
entering the edifice, occasioned by the 
necessity of seating a very large audience. 
Despite the chill and the waiting, the 
time was not unpleasantly passed. The 
procession was nearly half an hour en- 
tering the church, “during which time,” 
we are informed by one chronicler, “a 
band of less than a dozen musicians, but 
with Mr. Arbuckle on the cornet, and 
Mr. Simpson with the drum, played 
marches without cessation.” Arbuckle 
was a local musical hero in 1869, and 
the sweet strains of his cornet, for he 


really did make that instrument sweet, 
would soothe more troublous crowds 
than that assembled at a Harvard inau- 
guration. However, even music loses its 
charms when people are compelled to 
halt outside the door for half an hour, 
and there was impatience and, if we 
read between the lines correctly, even 
premeditated levity. One chronicler, as 
much in sorrow as in anger, noted that 
the Sophomores were distinguished “by 
the mass of beaver hats which covered 
them,” and that the Freshmen entered 
the church “like a flock of sheep.” The 
suspicion arises that the Freshmen en- 
tered much more tumultuously, and 
thereby precipitated the seating of the 
audience. The grave tone of the chron- 
icler suggests as much. 

The exercises were of the severely 
classic character. The music was directed 
by the late John K. Paine. There was a 
congratulatory address in Latin by John 
Silas White of the Senior Class, which we 
are told was “generously applauded,” 
at times it is to be supposed when a good 
rolling sentence seemed to invite the 
plaudits of those whose Latinity had 
grown somewhat rusty. Next in interest 
to the inaugural address was that of the 
induction into office delivered by Hon. 
John Henry Clifford, President of the 
Board of Overseers. This induction was 
in a double sense historical, as for the 
first time in the history of Harvard a presi- 
dent was “inducted” otherwise than by 
the Governor of Massachusetts. Every 
one of President Eliot’s predecessors had 
received their induction at the hands of 
the chief magistrate, colonial, provincial, 
or of the Commonwealth. Sometimes 
this duty, so foreign now to our ideas of 
a governor’s requirements, was gloriously 
performed, as when Banks inducting 
Felton won by his speech the plaudits of 
Everett himself. Governor Andrew 
must have inducted President Eliot’s 
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predecessor, Dr. Hill, six years before. 
In 1865 the relations of the State and the 
College were severed and the duties of 
induction devolved upon the President 
of the Overseers. Fortunately, in 1869 
they were in the hands of the accomplish- 
ed Clifford, an adopted son of Harvard, 
and as he had been Governor of Massa- 
chusetts the old tradition was not wholly 
lost, but glimmered to the historically 
minded present. Mr. Clifford noted the 
circumstance, and while admitting that 
the change had deprived the ceremonies 
of some of “the external state and dig- 
nity,” expressed the modest belief that 
they lost nothing of “ their impressive- 
ness and interest by assuming a more 
simple and less ostentatious character.” 
But the utterance of the President of the 
Overseers that quickest struck a respon- 
sive chord was his criticism of the system 
of marking. His reference to “‘the pro- 
crustean bed on which the poor victim 
of mediocrity of talent is now laid, to be 
stretched out to the stature of the more 
highly gifted child of genius,” called 
forth applause loud and continuous, in 
which doubtless Freshman hands grew 
hot. Even the gravity of President Eliot 
relaxed, for the only time during the or- 
deal of induction. Then came the famous 
Inaugural Address, a confession of faith, 
a defense and a challenge. It was heard 
with the closest attention, and if we may 
credit one journalistic chronicler, great 
“anxiety” to draw inferences from his 
future course, as foreshadowed in his 
words, was among the influences pro- 
moting a large attendance. 

After the exercises President Eliot 
held a reception at the President’s House 
on Quincy St., which was largely at- 
tended. About 200 distinguished gen- 
tlemen were invited guests at the inau- 


guration. It is to be presumed that as 


more than half of them were present, they 
also attended the reception. Their pre- 


sence was very gratifying, we are told, 
to the friends of the College, but the news- 
paper which so states does not add to 
the gratification of these distinguished 
gentlemen by printing their names. The 
Harvard of 40 years ago seems far back 
in time: not by any means a little college, 
but greatly less than it has become under 
the impulse of the president it inaugu- 
rated Oct. 19, 1869. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS, 1869-1909. 


I. The Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College at the time of the election of 
Charles William Eliot as President of the 
University, 1869. 

Nathaniel Silsbee, Treasurer of the 
Corporation. Edward E. Hale, still 
living; William Adams Richardson, 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Secretary ; Lore 
enzo R. Thayer; Reuben Totman Rob- 
inson; John Codman Ropes; David 
H. Mason; Francis Cogswell; James 
Walker; Benjamin Smith Rotch; Rich- 
ard H. Dana; George M. Brooks; John 
W. Bacon; James Lawrence; Thomas 
B. Thayer; George W. C. Noble, still 
living; William Gray; James Freeman 
Clarke; Darwin E. Ware; Samuel Eliot; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; Seth Sweetser; 
Francis Edward Parker; Henry Lee; 
Jonathan Ingersoll Bowditch; E. Rock- 
wood Hoar; John H. Clifford, President; 
Francis Parkman; Theodore Lyman; 
Charles William Eliot, still living. 

I. List of Members of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College now living 
who have served under Charles William 
Eliot during the forty years of his presi- 
dency, exclusive of the present active 
Board of Overseers for 1908-09. Edward 
E. Hale; George W. C. Noble; Charles 
Francis Adams; Samuel Abbott Green; 
Alexander McKenzie; Alexander Ag- 
assiz; Francis Greenwood Peabody; 
Charles Russell Codman, President ; 
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Edwin Pliny Seaver ; John Torrey Morse; 
Robert McNeil Morse; Henry Cabot 
Lodge; Charlemagne Tower; Henry 
Ware Putnam; Thomas Jefferson Cool- 
idge; Francis Cabot Lowell; Henry 
Pickering Walcott; Augustus Hemen- 
way; Edmund Wetmore; Robert Bacon; 
Henry Harrison Sprague; Francis Rawle; 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte; Arthur 
Theodore Lyman; George Everett 
Adams; William Amos Bancroft; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ; David William Cheever ; 
William Everett; Samuel Hill; Charles 
Stebbins Fairchild; Herbert Putnam. 

III. Board of Overseers, 1908-09. 
Francis L.Higginson; James J. Storrow; 
George A. Gordon; Francis R. Appleton; 
William W. Goodwin; Moorfield Storey ; 
Henry S. Huidekoper; John Noble; 
Winslow Warren; Paul R. Frothingham; 
*Charles Eliot Norton; Stephen M. 
Weld; William C. Loring; Frederic A. 
Delano; Louis A. Frothingham; George 
B. Shattuck; James T. Mitchell; Fred- 
erick P. Fish; Simon Newcomb; Amory 
A. Lawrence; William Lawrence; Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr.; George D. Markham; 
Robert S. Peabody; William A. Gaston; 
John D. Long, President; Robert Grant; 
William Rand, Jr.; Moses Williams; 
John C. Warren; Winthrop H. Wade, 
Secretary. 


THE MEDICAL FACULTY TO 
PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


The last meeting of the Faculty of 
Medicine at which President Eliot pre- 
sided was held in the Faculty Room 
of the Medical School on May 1, 
1909. Promptly at 9.30 p. M., while 
the meeting was still under way, Dr. 
Frederick C. Shattuck arose and spoke 
as follows: 

“Mr. President: Acting under orders 
I rise to move the adjournment of this 
meeting and beg you to allow me a few 


minutes to explain this action before 
you put the motion to a vote. 

“In the unavoidable absence of Pro- 
fessor Dwight who would naturally be 
the spokesman of the Faculty, and who 
bade me express to you his respectful 
homage, it becomes my great privilege, 
Mr. President, a privilege which I owe 
to age rather than merit, to try to put 
into words the feelings of the Faculty 
of Medicine on this, the last, meeting 
under your presidency. 

“Tt is impossible, Sir, to say anything 
new or fresh to you on this occasion. 
For years before the announcement of 
your resignation of your great office, and 
even more since, have come from all 
sides, from far and near, tributes to the 
consummate ability and unflagging de- 
votion of your presidency. All we can 
do is to assure you that you carry with 
you, wherever you go, whatever you do, 
our admiration, our gratitude, our af- 
fection. 

“You found a college modest in size 
and in aim, with a curriculum which had 
not materially changed for decades; you 
found schools of divinity, law, and med- 
icine, each practically independent, to- 
gether forming what was called a Uni- 
versity, but really such only in name. 
Your farsight, your foresight, your pa- 
tient persistency have welded these dis- 
connected elements, as well as new 
schools which owe their being largely to 
you, intoa highly organized, harmonious, 
progressive whole, into a real University, 
a true leader in education, conservative 
in spirit and yet elastic and openminded, 
ready to initiate or adopt such changes as 
are, or may be, demanded in these days 
of harnessed electricity, and of rapid 
growth of knowledge, of ever-widening 
human endeavor. 

“This Faculty, as a part of the Uni- 
versity, recognizes you as the builder of 
the University. Its members, as men and 
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as citizens, appreciate what you have 
done for American education, for Ameri- 
can manhood, for the promotion and 
earnest pursuit of high ideals in every 
calling and walk of life. You have 
preached the gospel of service with a 
voice which has reached the uttermost 
parts of the country. But actions are 
louder than words, practice is mightier 
than preaching, and no one more con- 
spicuously and persistently than you, 
Sir, has set an example of service. If 
you have been willing to see others lay 
themselves on the altar, you yourself 
have shown how sweet and pleasant is 
the sacrifice. 

“We could not refrain from touching 
on your larger activities; but here and 
now it is of what you have done for the 
Medical School, for medical education, 
for medicine in the largest sense, that our 
minds and hearts are full. You, Sir, as 
few laymen, early saw the signs of the 
times, you heard the fcetal Leart, 
watched over the pregnancy, assisted at 
the birth, promoted and rejoiced over 
the phenomenal growth of modern 
medicine. You have converted the po- 
sition of the layman into a vantage- 
point, and your horizon has sometimes 
been wider than that of us specialists. 
It would be flattery to say that we think 
that you have always been right, and we 
are not minded, even upon this occasion, 
to indulge in flattery. Honest differences 
of opinion have arisen, as they always 
will until the millennium comes when 
everybody sees the right as clearly as he 
ardently pursues it, Discussion has at 
times been warm; but it has never been 
heated, at least on your part, for your 
serene tolerance has sweetened contro- 
versy and promoted right decision. 

“Like all the medical schools of this 
country, when you began your presidency 
the Harvard was a proprietary school. 
Its professors were striving, under diffi- 
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culties inherent in the times, to improve 
the School and medical education in 
general, for which the public at large 
felt small responsibility or interest, 
although they did want good doctors. 
Under your leadership the Medical 
School became an integral part of the 
University. ‘Two four months’ courses 
of didactic lectures — hardy annuals — 
and three somewhat nominal years of 
medical study, usually under a preceptor, 
followed by an almost perfunctory ex- 
amination, gave place ‘as requirements 
for the M.D. degree to a graded course 
of three years of nine months each, then 
to an optional, finally to a required, 
four years’ course. ‘The Boylston Street 
building, adequate as it seemed at the 
time for an indefinite period, was but a 
halfway house between the Grove Street 
buildings, always unsightly, and for 
years cramped and unsuitable, and this 
stately home, with an income which 
covers our most urgent needs at present. 
These, with the great increase in the 
number of the teachers and the en- 
couragement offered to research, are 
among the outward and visible signs of 
an inward and spiritual grace, which has 
permeated your life and stimulated those 
about you to do their part in the great 
cause of education and human progress. 
Today, as never before, rich men anx- 
ious to promote the welfare of mankind 
are seeing that there is no long invest- 
ment more safe, or more sure to realize 
their ends, than the study of disease. 

“On us and on our successors rests the 
responsibility of steadily carrying on the 
work which you have had so vital a share 
in quickening and fostering, of keep- 
ing the Harvard Medical School in 
the forefront of the battle with disease. 
Should sloth creep on us, should nar- 
rowness of view threaten, the memory 
of your life and example will spur and 
broaden us. 


_ — 
ERE 


—_—— 
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“You have been the father of the Fac- 
ulties, as it were, which you have wisely 
guided and, at times, perhaps wisely 
chided. After laying aside your active 
responsibility you will naturally take a 
grandfatherly position. We know that 
your interest in the University will be no 
less fresh, no less lively. We trust that 
these grandchildren of your mind may 
long yield you pleasure and satisfaction 
in as full measure as they will render you 
affection and respect. It seems not in- 
appropriate for the Faculty of Medicine 
to paraphrase the words of St. Luke, the 
physician: All generations of Harvard 
men shall call thee blessed. Ave sed non 
vale. 

“Tn conclusion, the Faculty of Medi- 
cine begs your acceptance of this parch- 
ment, signed by all its members, as a 
memento of this meeting, and asks you 
to put the motion to adjourn to meet 
some friends who are anxious to take you 


by the hand.” 


President Eliot’s Reply. 


‘Gentlemen: I need not say that this 
is a surprise to me; but it is a welcome 
surprise — indeed, a great delight. 

“It is a fact that ever since the year 
1869, when I became President, the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the Medical 
School has been one of my keenest in- 
terests. That was not unnatural; for I 
was brought up as a student of chemistry, 
and it was in the Medical School that I 
gave, when only twenty-two years of age, 
my first course of chemical lectures, as a 
substitute for Professor Cooke. The first 
chemical investigation in which I had 
part was an investigation carried on by 
Professor Cooke in his laboratory in the 
North Grove Street building. 

The Medical School interested me 
from three points of view — first, all its 
work lay within the field of natural 
science; secondly, the purpose and ob- 


ject of its instruction were improvements 
in the conditions of human life, individ- 
ual, family, industrial and social; 
and thirdly, its methods of instruction 
were capable of indefinite improvement. 
Hence, the work done for the Medical 
School has been, I think, on the whole, 
the most constructive part of my work. 
Medical education has been seeking the 
causes or sources of disease, pestilence, 
and premature death; and this search 
for causes or sources has led, and ought 
to lead to extraordinary improvements in 
regard to the health, wealth, and happi- 
ness of mankind. The Medical School, 
if its methods could be improved and its 
resources increased, would not only 
train better practitioners, but would 
develop preventive medicine, a very 
promising increase of man’s power over 
those forces of nature which work him 
evil. Indeed, it interests me very much 
that now, as I go out of the Presidency, 
the Faculty and the Corporation are pro- 
posing with unanimity and good hope to 
establish a distinct chair of preventive 
medicine. 

“When I reflect that all the persons 
now teaching in the Medical School — 
and some of them have been teaching 
zealously these many years — have been 
appointed since I became President, I 
realize how great a privilege I have en- 
joyed in my active service for forty years 
without any interruption; and when I 
look round this table I cannot help 
thinking of the many men who have 
taken vigorous part in the deliberations 
of this Faculty, and are no longer here. 
T always like to testify that the revolution 
which took place in the Medical School 
in 1870-71 could not have been brought 
about without the efficient aid of Calvin 
Ellis. I like to remember the early serv- 
ices in the cause of medical progress of 
David W. Cheever, Henry Pickering 
Bowditch, Reginald Heber Fitz, Francis 
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Minot, James C. White, and of many 
younger men who are no longer members 
of this body. 

“I was glad that Dr. Shattuck spoke of 
some of the teachers in the former Med- 
ical School before 1870-71. Sometimes 
we think critically of the old Medical 
School as a private venture; and indeed 
it was an establishment in which the 
principal teachers had a small pecuniary 
interest in the days when it was possible 
for a medical school to have a divisible 
surplus; but this interest was not their 
main interest. ‘They were men of public 
spirit who meant to promote medical 
education, and to make the Medical 
School successful by training in it a large 
number of skilful practitioners for the 
service of the community. The older 
generations of medical teachers in 
Harvard University were actuated by 
many of the same motives which inspire 
their successors today; and I am glad to 
bear witness to that fact. Nevertheless, 
the younger generation has an additional 
motive. It means not only to educate 
practitioners, but to prepare young men 
for medical and surgical research. Med- 
icine has long been, to my thinking, the 
most altruistic of the professions; but the 
profession has developed in recent times 
a second method of serving the people 
greatly — the method of medical re- 
search. The members of the medical 
profession, both those who are engaged 
in the actual treatment of sick and in- 
jured persons, and those who are study- 
ing the sources of disease and the modes 
in which diseases are transmitted and 
spread abroad, are actuated by the de- 
sire to make the world a little wiser, 
safer, and happier because they have 
lived in it. This is the spirit in which 
- this Faculty has worked, and is proposing 
to work. This is the source of the best 
satisfactions which my work has brought 
to me. This is the spirit of service and 
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the joy in service, whioh are the chief 
elements in the effective religions of 
today. 

“Tt seems to me that the coming years 
have in them more possibilities of pro- 
gress in medical education than any of 
the past years have had. They hold out 
new prospects of great success in the 
promotion of human happiness. You, 
gentlemen, will have the privilege of 
devoting to this sacred service many 
years of good work in medicine and 
surgery. Sometimes I think that the 
coming twenty years will see a marvelous 
progress in medicine, like that in surgery 
during the past twenty years. Hope- 
ful signs and anticipations of new pro- 
gress are visible in the recent achieve- 
ments of chemistry, physiology, and 
biology. New masteries of vital processes 
are almost in clear view. Money is go- 
ing to be poured out for the promotion 
of medicine, and especially of preventive 
medicine. I congratulate you, therefore, 
as members of this fortunate and strong 
body, on your prospects of happy, pro- 
ductive work. 

“T thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for this testimonial of respect and 
affection.” 

Before the Faculty meeting ad- 
journed the Dean read a cablegram from 
Professor Dwight sending his greetings 
to President Eliot on this occasion. 

Immediately after the adjournment of 
the Faculty the President met the teach- 
ing staff of the Medical and Dental 
Schools in the Warren Anatomical 
Museum. 

After the Professors emeriti, the Fac- 
ulty, and the teaching staffs of the two 
schools, to the number of 150, had had 
an opportunity to shake hands with 
the President, an informal spread and 
reception was held, which lasted an 
hour. 
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§ Prof. John Trowbridge, s ’65, told 
this story of the late Prof. Lovering in a 
recent Atlantic : “It is related of a late 
professor in Harvard University that he 
was invited to deliver lectures on astron- 
omy in a town not far from Boston, in the 
days when lyceum courses on high topics 
had not been supplanted by stereopticon 
shows. The selectmen said that the town 
was too poor to give him the fee he asked, 
and he finally agreed to deliver the course 
of lectures for half the sum he had orig- 
inally demanded. In those lectures he 
proceeded to enlarge upon the terrible 
catastrophes which might arise from a 
possible disturbance of the equipoise of 
the earth. At the conclusion of the course 
the selectmen offered him the other half 
of the sum he had demanded, if he would 
show how the equipoise would probably 
be maintained. This he did, and gained 
the sum he had originally asked.” 


CAMBRIDGE WEATHER. 


‘*Oh! see the little snowflakes fall,”’ 
He wrote in lofty strain. 
“‘ Sh—wait a bit,’ a friend advised, 
‘“*Tt has begun to rain.”’ 


““*T is better,”’ cried he. ‘‘See the rain 
Descend on man and beast.”’ 
‘“**T is hailing now,” his friend replied, 
‘ The rain has long since ceased.’’, 


“Oh sparkling hail, so strong yet frail ! 
What beauty, what resplen— ”’ 
“Oh! wait a bit,’’ his friend advised, 
“It’s snowing once again.” 


“Oh rain! oh snow! oh hail!” he cried, 
‘* That fall on us below.” 


[ June. 


“* Come, take a walk,’’ his friend advised, 
“Tt cleared up long ago!” 
Harvard Lampoon. 


ROOSEVELT. 


1901. 
Scion of sturdy stock 
Rooted, like Plymouth Rock, 

Deep in the nation’s heart ; patriot true, 
Manly, ingenuous, 

High-minded, strenuous, 

Worthy of trust and of honor are you. 
Statesman of lofty aim, 

Laureled with martial fame, 

Gifted and versatile, learn’d in our lore, 
Spotless your ’scutcheon bright, 
Mottoed ‘‘ For Truth and Right,” 

Honesty’s soul are you, clean to the core. 
Anarchy sought to whelm, 

Calmly you took the helm, 

Steering our ship on prosperity’s sea. 

Strong in the people’s love, 
God as your guide above, 
Safe may your harbor and anchorage be. 


1909. 
In calm, in stress or storm, 
Law as your duty’s norm, 

Firm your inflexible purpose has stood. 
High over party strife, 

Far in the nation’s life, 

Vision enlightened has looked for our 

good. 
Stern in rebuking wrong, 
Armored in conscience strong, 
Enmity’s shafts have but glanced from 
your shield. 
He who no foe has made, 
Parried no venomed blade, 

Ne’er shall be hero on forum or field. 
Peace has her prize bestowed ; 
World-wide our honor glowed. 

Far has our fleet borne the flag as a friend. 
History’s page will say, 

Lit by truth’s lasting ray: 
‘True to his trust; none more true to the 
end.”’ 
Francis Bowler Keene, ’80. 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


CORRECTIONS. 
Vol. XVII, p. 134, col. 2,1. 21 from top. For 1837 read 1831. 
p. 463, 1.1. For Parritt read Porritt. 
p. 573, col. 1, 1. 3, cancel item about J. P. Fay. 
p. 597, col. 2, 1. 18 from bottom, should read : ‘‘ No youthful heart so heed- 


less but it felt.”’ 
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